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TO 



THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 

Epistle published by the Author 1789, at the Headof 
M£MoiR,s OF Marshal B£ Richlieu. 

JrilSTORY, formerly so timid in France, 
before ministers . who permitted nothing 
but flattery, has at length recovered its 
liberty and rights. TTie seal of visiers no 
more shall tarnish the productions of the 
human understanding ; their emissaries no 
longer can break open our coffers, to seize 
our papers ; and the satellites of the polica 
have now no pawer over our persons. Na 
more shall unfeeling jailors repress, in 
gloomy cells, the pious ejaculations of 
virtue and patriotism; and the citizen^ 
VOL. I. b 
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firm in his candour and integrity, no longer 
shall seek an asylum on foreign shores. 

To your courage, Frenchmen, history 
is indebted for this liberty. Accept, as an 
earnest of gratitude, the homage of my 
labours. It is the portrait of Despotism in 
her last stage of existence ; of the termi- 
nation of your slavery, your humiliation, 
and your long forbearance ; it is the pic- 
ture of courtiers who ridiculed virtue and 
liberty ; of powerful and daring libertin- 
ism that debauched your wives ; of miiiis- 
ters who despoiled the people; of tyrants 
who exiled, imprisoned, or dispersed the 
magistracy 3 of intriguers who sold the 
nation and our sovereign to strangers ^ of 
insults offered to the majesty of our 
kings, and to that of the French people ; 
and of the policy which has at length 
awakened you, in I789, from your pro-, 
found lethargy. 



; But it i$ ako the zfEpcting picture of 
persecuted innocence ; of citizens endowed 
with simple or austere manners^ assailed 
with ridicule ; of just and popular minis- 
ters disgraced ; of distinguished officers de- 
prived of their commands -, of talents and 
virtue driven from employments and pre* 
latures ; and of every description of timid 
virtues, whose only reward is to hold a dis- 
tinguished place in the page of history. 

It is> in fine, the portrait of men illus- 
trious in the annals of war, in science, 
literature, and arts ; of philosophers who 
Jiave cultivated the public mind from the 
reign of the sultan, who still forbade, in 
1 710, the privilege of thinking, reason- 
ing, writing, and assembling to remon- 
strate, till the memorable epoch, French- 
men, when, as in times of yore, un- 
der Clovis, at the Champ de Mars, 



yon pronounce the law and present it to 
your kings, instead of vain remonstrances 
which formerly exhibited you as a sub^ 
jected people* 



SECOND EPISTLE 

T0 

THE FRENCH PjSOPLK 

- V 

JL iS 6xit ycM of liberty^ in 17899 I 
partook of your desires and language^ 
How were our hope^ deceived! I was 
fiUed with iodignatioo^ like you, at tUe 
yice$ axid cowardice of despotism in its de*' 
ctepitude, and we fell into the power of a 
despotic government, which, in the folly 
and madness of its adolescence, sported 
with liberty and dl the privileges of S0'«, 
ciety. You were insulted with the licen- 
tiousness of courtiers who ridiculed virtue 
and modesty i and during ten years we have 
been governed by men, our fellow- citizens, 
who reigned over us by virtue of dun- 
geons, proscriptions, or scaffolds. 
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The ancient govpfnjjient exiled or im- 
prisoned refractory magistrates. It named 
judiciary commissions, and dictated to them 
how to decide. It imposed silence ,oiynen 
of letters, or else it commanded them to 
speak according to its wishes. Hence, 
you expected at the establishment of liberty 
on the fourteenth of July, that visiers 
would thenceforth respect the ikerati and 
their papers, and that they would establish 
no more judiciary commissions; neverthe- 
less, you fell into the power of the com- 
panions of jour victory, who not only de- 
manded the papers, but also the liberty of 
your historians, your magistrates, of every 
class of citizens, republicans as wfell as 
royalists, and even neutral Frenchmen, 
moderate or unconcerned, who refused to- 
take a part in political disputes. 

In 1789 the, French nation, were qnar- 
nimous in demanding a regular govern* 



meAt, and a free constitution ; and you 
have been subjects of three constitutions^ 
which> in the space of ten years, have 
produced nothing but sanguinary and 
intestine litigations. You looked with 
horror on bankruptcies, a term odious to 
Frenchmen ; and, until the establish- 
ment of the present government, you had 
only experienced insolvent administra-- 
tions. 

An oath was in France a sacred institu-- 
tion. Perjury was a crime of magnitude. 
Nevertheless our solemn oaths were can- 
celled ; and we were obliged to swear to 
hate ourselves. 

In your first free assemblies you did not 
require the destruction of your altars, or 
the abolition 9f your divinities ; yet you 
received the ephemeral gods of the revo- 
lution, even thofe of paganism, which 
were set up for your veneration. 
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The French nation, proud of their his« 
toricd monuments^ held them up to the 
admiration of Europe. They had been 
shown, to remind your neighbours and 
future generations, that France was the 
greatest nation on earth. Behold the ruins 
which surround us ! and what monuments 
of dust or vapour have characterised the 
principal political events of the revolo* 
tion ! 

By publishing at this time the history of 
the last reign of the monarchy, it is not 
departed despotism that I mean to deplore, 
or propose to future generations. I wish 
to publish a corrective of my preceding- 
epistle of 1789. After ten years of pro- 
scription, I seize the first moment of li- 
berty to complete my labours of history. 
I wish to prove, that if France should 
ever unanimously require the constitutioji 
destroyed in 1789, it would be injpossible 



to re-estaUish it. Its elements are no 
more. The present generation have nci« 
ther the same manners, ideas, nor habi- 
tudes, which for many centuries were the 
yivifying principle of the ancient mor 
narchy. The English, become strangers 
under Charles IL to the anteripr coitltedts 
of the people against . royalty, rolled oa 
from revplution to revolution after that 
prince's return; and, ever restless ^i^ 
uneasy in their nature, t^ey found no 
solid basis till the eighteenth century. 

A third part of the territorial property 
of Fn»;nce was devoted to ornament, and 
to the support of the two first orders of 
ancient society. This property is now be- 
opme the ^lip^ent ]^ basis of the revolu- 
ti9n« Pur morals fire no longer, those, of 
ipau^chica] and religio^^ Fr^pc^ ; butth^ie 
of the/fcyolutiiqnr What w^s a^blsed hA$ 
gained its level ; what was exalted ba^ 



been annihikted. Social hierarchy is nd 
longer in existence. 

I only desire (and my book throughout 
exhibits its convenience and utility), that 
government may borrow from the ancient 
regime all that its administration had ima-^ 
gined, to render France a powerful and 
respectable state ; that, to calm the public 
mind, they may imitate the measures of 
Henry IV., who conciliated the affections 
of the league ; that they may contemplate 
in our annals thofe memorable and glorious 
times when power, having organised itself 
into government, re<-organised society 
which it had confused. 

France was happy and calm within, she 
was poyrerful and respected without, 
whfen Government and Society exerted 
themselves together for the public wel« 
fkre. 



XI 



The revolution, by establishing discord 
between society and government, has 
brought us to our present situation. 

Unhappy France, if discord shall stay 
the progress of government in re-establish- 
ing society in its former rights and privi- 
leges ! 



Parisj 30 Thermidor, Tear IX. 
(17th August, 1 80 1.) 
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Of the Independence and Equity of the Hisiofian-^li U 
impossible for the History of the Fall of the Monardfg 
ondthat of the Factions which succeeded it, to he ogrmr 
Me to all Parties^ andc^ear t^them just and impart 
iUl^Proofs of this Truth— Portr^ of Maria Afh 
totnetta^ taken as an Example-^Variety of Opinions ef 
the Royalists^ first Constituants^ Girondists, and Mon* 
tagnards, of that Princess — Conduct of an Historian 
under such Circumstances — How useful the History of 
the last Tears of the Monarchy is to a new Governmeni 
succeeding it-^Sources of the present Work — Collection 
of all the Historical Prints published under the Reign of 
Louis XVLy f of mingy by their Chronological Union^ 
twelve Volumes in Folio, on the History of Lewis XVL 
— General Collection of every ^hing printed during that 
Reign — Extracts and Papers taken, after the loth of 
August, from the Portfolios and Packets preserved ht 
the Cabinsts and small Apartments of that Monarch at 
Versailles, Trianon, and the Tuilleries^ 

XT is not so difficult as it is generally sup- 
posed^ to write the history of our own 
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time with impartiality. The best works 
on the history of France,- are memoirs 
written by contemporaries. The equity 
of an historian is not a quality more c^- 
ficult to deserve, than the equity of a 
magistrate who pronounces his senteQce 
after having confronted the parties. It 
appears to me sufficient to make a firm 
resolution of rendering justice wherever it 
be due, to give to a book of this nature 
the character which I call probity of 
history. 

What appears to me , impossible is, to 
be impartial and obtain, at the same time, 
in a season of revolution, the approbation 
of our contemporaries. The fall of a mo- 
narchy can only be effected by furious and 
opposite passions, which we have to decide 
on and describe. How can we satisfy, in 
such a case, the diiFerent factions who arc 
in a state of intoxication and disorder whilst 
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we are canvassing the interests of the van** 
quishedy the vanquishers^ and the decad^P 
ence or fall of the moft powerful monarchy 
of Europe ? I shall demonstrate this truth 
by example^ 

Maria Antoinetta is one of the principal 
personages that influenced the events of 
the reign of Louis XVI. ; and I observe, 
in publishing this work at the end of the 
ninth year of the French republic, that an 
interval of eight years, passed over since 
her death, h^ not yet subdued the resent^ 
ment of the greatest part of her enemies, 
nor fixed upon . her a decided opinion. 
The best, intentions, and the language of 
truth with regard to that princess, are not 
sufficient for the historian to obtain the ap« 
probation of the chiefs of the opposite 
factions. This may be judged of from 
the effect; I am about tp e^^hibit. 



Cpinian of the Rcyalists of the ancient Regime 
as to Maria Antoinettay ^een of France. 

*' Here are some anecdotes and historic 
*^ Gal traits which you gave me on Maria 
** Antoinetta (said I to several persons 
•* well known under the ancient regime 
*' by their opposition to the queen). What 
•* would you say if I were to piiblisb now 
*' what your resentment made mc jurtly 
^ suspect ? Behold the progiess and e&ct 
** of your hatred ! It is you, and the rest 
*• of the di&fFectcd of the court, who, 
** before the revolution, exhibited that 
^ princess as a public spectacle. If you 
^' had attended to your interests rather than 
** to your passions, you would have palli* 
•* ated the faults and errors of her age^ 
*^ sex, and rank, which you exaggerated. 
** The people knew nothing more of the 
*• queen than her beauty, and her trium* 
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phal entries into the metropolifi; they 
" adofed her in 1774 ; and you, by ani- 
*' mating them against the court, began the 
" revolution you now deplore, and which 
** has been continued with so much fur^ 
^ against yourselves." 

** It is the effect of a common error 
" throughout our generation,'* answered aa 
ancient courtier of Versailles ; *^ and all 
^< the nation, in order to become happy, 
'^ ought, like us, and with us, to repent 
** of the fitiilts we have committed. The 
" directory has decreed a national ^r/^ on 
*• the twenty- first of January ; but the 
** nation can never be just till they in- 
** stitute, after the manner of England, 
/^ dfty$ of repentance, mourning, and con- 
^':tfi^n, toex[natc their criffles, and par- 
/* take of the regret which at pftsent we 
•• alone, avow in France for our conduct 
^* towards liewis XVI. - and Maria Aniot- 

VOL. I. c 
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" netta, whom wc never well knew UntH 
" the days of her misery. She was a wo- 
^^ man of great fortitude and virtue^ land 
** an honour and ornament to her sex and 
*' to the throne/' 

Portrait of the ^een by the Constituent S4 

My observations on Maria Antoinetta 
have been communicated to several of the 
conilituents. 

^' You have mutilated the house of the 
•' king in 1789/' said I to them, " and you 
'* obliged the court to disperse the troops 
^^ it had assembled in the Cbmnp de Mars. 
t** Authority was thus ravished from the 
** house of Bourbon, and divided between 
«« your committees, the majroralty, and La 
** Fayettev The people ofthc suburbs and 
•* the national guards of Paris were the 
^^ support of that reign of anarchy^ un* 
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equalled in modern times or in. past 
*^ ages. You could not have succeeded 
^* in so many things without surpassing the 
^' bounds of truth in regard to the queen. 
*• The royal family, detained by you at 
«« the Tuillcries, were exposed to your in- 
*' suits, to those of your journals, your 
^^ writings, and your clubs. The palace 
^* of the Tuilleries was only zn anticham-- 
^^ beir to the prison of the temple. Let us 
'* efface fVom history the greatest part of 
^^ the anecdotes and hateful expressions 
*^ which proceeded from your mouths and 
^^ writings against the queen under those 
^^ circumstances. When that princess was 
^' in your custody, she could not defend 
" herself. History becomes her -last asy- 
^' lun^. You have made her more interest* 
^* ing to posterity than the most celebrated 
'* consorts of The Ga»ars." 

" From the year 1789," replied the con- 
c 2 
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stituentSy ^^ we \2nitcd our cause to tlur 

*^ of the people in the rev.olution, because 

<^ Maria Antoinetta, on her part, had put 

** herself at the head of the counter-rdvo^ 

*' lutionists, who were. the first tp give i» 

** the example, before 17^9^ to despise 

*« her ; with this difference, that they had 

*• denoun(ied bet to the natiqn> aild.tar* 

>• nished her honour, from jealousy of £h- 

** vourites and great men of her creation'; 

^ whilst we only continiued their work; for 

.*^ the advancement of liberty, which we 

^*^*^ imagined Frenchmen deserved^ The 

/* <juccn only spoke of us by the appell»- 

♦* fiori of her madmen : and she dctet^ 

«* rniied to proscribe the leaders of the 

^* friends of the nation aiid liberty $: she 

** had delivered thcni over to the VQOge- 

z*^ aoice of her friends, and ^partisans ; aixl 

'^ an army was destined to disperse or.can- 

" nonade the national assembly in 1789. 

^^ The nation and the revdUitipp^ from 
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V that time, had not more cruel enemies 
** to contend with than Maria Antoinetta. 
^' We would have saved her from the fury 
** of our successors j but we neither knew 
" their power nor ferocity. We were 
*' anxious for a moderate liberty, worthy of 
** the nation ; slavery vras not made for 
** Frenchmen, or, at least, they could not 
'* long support its yoke ; but we did not 
** desire the ruin of the monarchy. The 
« growii^ strength of the revolution was 
" the consequence of ill combinations, and 
** not the effect of our wilL Have wc not 
*' cxpiatedour faults in falling into the power 
** of the girondins, who continued the re- 
•' volution against the court, against the 
*< constitutional royalty, and against us. As 
<« to the character of the queen, it will be 
'* unjust if she be not represented to pos- 
*^ terity as a woman abounding- in vice^s 
** and defects, and that it was necessary, 
^' without confessing it to the nations of 
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Europe, to deprive her of her guard, 
*' and confine her to the Tuillerics, under 
" the care of La Fayette, who was wcll- 
** intentioned. That measure appeared 
'* necessary for the establishment of li- 
'* berty during the existence of the na- 
** tional assembly, which gave us the first 
'• constitution." 

Such, in general, is the opinion of the 
constituents on Maria Antoinetta. 

Portrait of the ^een by the Girondins of 
the Convention. 

I communicated my remarks on Maria 
Antoinetta to some principal leaders of 
the girondins, with some observations on 
courtier and constitutional royalists, ex- 
pressing myself as follows : ** The term 
*' of inexorable history commences with 
" you and vrith Maria Antoinetta, who 
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** fell under your barbarity at the dissolu- 

'* tion of the constituent assembly. The 

'* war between the court and those whom 

** you termed the great men op the 

*^ KINGDOM, THE FEUiLLANS, terminat- 

** ed on the day or its closing ; you con- 

** tinued it until the tenti of August. 

** Brissot obtained some jacobin ministers, 

" by menacing the queen to denounce her 

*' as the author of the fabrication of false 

, " assignats ; and the terrified court accept- 

•' ed them. Recovered from its terror, it 

*' discarded those ministers^ and on the 

'* 20th of June you assembled the men 

•* from the suburbs round the palace ; you 

'' abandoned to them the royal family, and 

" they decorated the king with a red cap. 

'^ The constituents had scandalised the 

** queen in 1789; and you, to continue 

*''the scene, delivered her over, in 1792, 

" to the actors of the tenth of August. 

" Your armies met with some discomfit. 
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*' tures, and the king and his consort tx^ 
^' perienced the fate of Lally and Byng. 
*' Let us erase from history all that malice 
*^ has falsely invented against Maria Ant- 
** toinctta. What can you say in answer 
** to those articles of her history we have 
" just perused ?*' 

*• The gironde did not wish to imprison 
*^ Maria Antoinetta," replied the two mem^ 
bers of the convention, ** It assigned to 
^^ her^ as well as to her husband, the pa- 
** lace of the Luxembourg^ and after- 
^* wards that of the minister of justice, 
^* The gironde^ which formed, after thq 
♦* loth of August, the qaajority of the le^ 
^' gislatui^e, would have supported the de- 
<' cree qf the conquerors of the Tuillerics, 
" if they had not usurped the fatal in- 
" fluence which made thepi masters of 
" Paris and all France. The queen, how-? 
'* ever, was the first author of her misfor- 
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'f tunes, Her party, by thpir writings, by • 
^* their caricatures, ancj periodical ^commit- 
** tees,; had threatened Bailly, La Fayette, 
^' the Lameths, Barnave, and others, with 
** the scafFpld. Under the legislature the 
^* queen continued to caress exclusively the 
^' people of th6 ancient r/^//»^, who, in their 
*^ ulterior writings, in the committees, and 
^* in their caricatures, had devoted Fauchet, 
'* Brissot, Petion, Manuel, Guadet, and 
*' the other patriots of that series, to death. 
" The tenth pf August was determined on 
" by the mutual fears of both parties: 
^ ^^ and yet it was never our desire to de- 
f^ stroy either Maria Antoinette or her 
^' husband. At the risk of our lives we 
** refused our vojes to the factions of la 
^' Montagne and Orleans^ who had prede^ 
** termined the ruin of the royal family, 
*' The former, conducted by ferocious 
** men, might s^cceed, or it might fail. It 
^^ was prudent tp keep in a versatile situa-« 
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'• tion between the two alternatives ; as 
•* was advised, particularly by Condorcet 
** dq Vergniaux and othe^ leaders of the 
'• gironde, who have been punished for 
*' their various opinions. As to the queen, 
*' history can neither represent her as 
** a Brunehault nor a Frcdegonde; but 
'* as a woman composed of vices and 
" crimes/* 

Portrait of Maria Antoinetta by the 
"Jacobins^ with tbeir Opinion of her. 

For the completion of the tragedy it 
was requisite to sound the opinions of the 
party which conducted Maria Antoinetta 
to the temple and the scaffold. " You 
^ see," said I to one or two, " the consc- 
** quence of your invectives against the 
** queen, and you at this time experience 
*' the fatal effects of the events whicK, 
** brought her to destruction. Were you 
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*• proscribed during her influence ? Ne- 
** verthelcss, after having compared her to 
^* Fredegonde and Brunehault ; after hav- 
** ing sought in antiquity for the most 
*' atrociaus characters, to compare them 
'* with that princess, you led her to the 
*^ scaffold. The revolutionary government 
*' still remained in your hands for the space 
** of nine months ; but at the moment you 
** lost it, the royalists, the constituents, 
** the girondins, and all the softened ja- 
** pobins, declaimed against the sentence of 
*' Maria Antoinetta. They all consider- 
" ed it a crime against the rights of so- 
" ciety. At the present day, you alone 
*' remain responsible for an execution 
** which at the time exposed France to 
*^the most dangerous intestine commo- 
«* tions, animated the foreign powers with 
" more fury against us, and has since de- 
^' prived you of all influence in public 
♦^ affairs.'' ^ 
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** If the feuillans^'' replied the jacobins. 
** had done justice to the queen when she 
*• carried off Lewis XVI. in 179 1, they 
^* would have saved the montagnards the 
** trouble. Your observations dp not prove 
^* that the queen was not a Mcssalina, nor 
^* a Fredegonde ; they prove that the au- 
** thor of the work on Maria Antoinetta 
^' is not a friend to the revolution ; since 
'* he blanies the patriots who so justly con- 
" demned her to death/' 

We perceive, in these different opinions 
of the queen, a variety of shades. The 
remains of the ancient rigime^ which dis- 
honoured her before the revolution, repre- 
sent her as a heroine. The jnore mo- 
derate constituents, who gave her a ccm- 
fortable prison at the Tuilleries, depict 
her as a woman fraught with defects and 
vices ; the girondins, who delivered her up 
to their executioners, as a woman com-^ 
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pOfsed of* vices and crimes; and theja^ 
cobins as a Messalina, a Medicis> or a 
Brunehault* Under such circumstances 
the duty of an historian consists in arraign- 
ing, at their own tribunal, the royalists, the 
constituents^ the girondins, and the mon- 
tagnards, and judging them all in that 
style of independence and liberty which 
they themselves have exhibited in their 
different proceedings against that princess, 
i trust I have acquitted myself in that re- 
spect as a Frenchman, and a» a just and 
impartiial member of society. 

If you attend even to the opinions of roy- 
alists, constituents,girondins,andjacobins>on 
Lewis XVL Bailly, La Fayette, and Mira- 
beau, you will have as many characters as 
parties. Leave those parties to decide on 
the different forms of worship established in 
France, and the ancient institutions of the 
monarchy, the parliaments for instance. 
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and you would find the same division in 
things as well as in persons. Read a history 
of the constituents composed by a royalist 
of 1788, or by a constittient, girondin, or 
a montagnard ; you \\'ould find contradic- 
tions and oppositions inconceivable in the 
art of writing the history of the same pe- 
riods, the same places, the same persons^ 
and the same revolution. 

I acknowledge that the history of Lewis 
XVI. which I am publishing is among 
the number of the works which the silent, 
but not annihilated, factions ought to b%ne 
and proscribe. The commencement of-^ it, 
adapted to temper the abuses of the ancient 
government, before the revolution, znd 
written with that view, appears to ^ 
published at the present day with an ia- 
tention of blaming the revolution. What 
method can be adopted to please, at the 
same time, the authors of its crimes^ po8-> 
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terity who shudders at them, and the Eu- 
ropean powers who behold them with hor- 
ror ? Historical truth is hence doomed by 
nature^ like an equitable sentence^ founded 
on eternal evidence, to 'become the sport 
of the unjust party that it condemns. In 
such a situation, an absolute and sovereign 
independence of every fadion is the surest 
and most noble part an historian can tzke. 
He ought not to be the panegyrist, but the 
inexorable judge, of factions. Superior to 
the opinions of times and places, he must 
never depart from eternal and invariable 
justice, if he would merit the esteem of the 
friends of truth, that of posterity who will 
judge us, and that of Europe, now si- 
lently attentive to our labours* 

Besides, the desire of being candid and 
independent, I confess that I am anxious 
to be useful. The rising generation, some 
of those who direct it, and the generality 
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of mctt who have been raised by the revo- 
lutioDj are ignorant df the history of the 
ancient government ; they do not always 
consider^ that our enemies, with institutions 
analogous to those we haVe overti^^edji 
have resisted our opinions^ our excesses, 
and our systems, offensive and defensive. 
When the revolution loses its influence^ 
it becomes necessary for the French go- 
vernment to know and adopt the abolishecl 
customs which may assist its authority. 
The consulate have the same people to 
govern, the same religions to respect, and 
many ancient laws and natural opinions, 
which seem attached to our soil^ to con- 
duct ; more extensive frontiers to defend ; 
two opposite ancient diplomatic systems to 
contrive ; the influence of England on the 
system of our finances to study and re- 
move J all the measures of ancient France 
to give the nation her due consideration hi 
Europe to digest;. our ancient policy of 



pfotectii^g sdb&ltem powers to welg^ ; a^d 
all the methods whidi the house of Bonr-^ 
bon adopted, to render Itself important in 
Europe, and enforce respect, to call to 
their aid. They ought to be acquainted^ 
abore all, with the causes that contributed 
to destroy a monarchy which had endured 
for fourteen ages, in order to preserve a 
government newly established. 

The revolution has besides produced an 
effect little kaewh, a^id very uncommon,* 
which the self-love of the present gene- 
ration will not permit them to acknow- 
ledge, but which they must be told of. 
Thie French are now ignorant of many 
essential and useful ^ngs, formerfy pre- 
served by ancient customs, . 

Deprived of historical documents, the 
rising generation will know less of the ad* 
VOL; !• d 
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minisrtrationi manners^ and customs, of the 
last years of the monarchy^ than of those of 
the reign of Lewis XIV. ; because the com* 
xnuhicatioti between ancient and modern 
times hfis been interrupted so much^ that 
t!he revolution has left an abyss between 
theml 

The richest and most enlightened class of 
Frenchmen alone instructed the mass of the 
nation, and regiilated evfcry thing ; aixother 
class> not so opulent, b^t better inform- 
ed, who composed the offices of the different 
administrations, and exclusively possessed 
extensive knowledge, are now no more. 
The revolution and the emigra,tion it occa- 
sioned have d^^pciled the former class: they 
possessed nearly two thirds of the landed 
property of France; they had received 
the ancient education.; and communicated 
knowledge to the mass of the nation by 
means of the arts, by their necessities, their 
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habits, and their sdckbillty of manners. A 
generation, more bold than enlightened, have 
inherited their fortunes, and the chairi of so- 
cial instruction has been broken. It was again 
so at the tinie of the impoverishment of the 
second class. We have witnessed there- 
fore the dissolution of the courts, the fall 
of the universities, colleges, academies, 
and of twenty thousand pastors, who had 
received the ancient ecclesiastical educa- 
tion, and studied in the institutions which 
established the thirty treatises of morality 
taught therein. The French who occu- 
pied those posts and employments, have 
ceded them to a hundred thousand child- 
ren of the revolution. These are the 
principal causes of the ignorance we ob- 
serve in the present age. The most en- 
lightened part of France, at present, is 
not the most rich. The ancient sources 
of knowledge are dried up. A great num- 
ber of the administration, creatures of the 

d2 
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revolutiort/ entertain opinions dangerous to 
the administration. This misfortune was 
one of the principal cau»s of the fall of 
the variety of governments which, since 
1792, have desolated France; for instead 
of rulirig the nation, they revolutionised it. 
The general instructions of the state are 
at present protecting in their nature, and 
very different from the revolutionary, di- 
rectorial, thermidorian, montagnard, and 
even girondin spirit. Hence it derives its 
pres6rvation from the present state of its 
knowledge. If it should change its* max- 
ims, that event, united to other causes^ 
would overthrow it, like a directorial or 
montagnard government. For its utility, 
and for the present generation, I have 
published my historical works of the last 
years of ancient France ; I have endea- 
voured to preserve a picture of the man* 
ners, customis, prejudices, and administra^ 
tion of the monarchy before its fall ; be« 
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catt8e the FfeQch of the present day have 
fstili occanpn for .a knowledge of fprii^i?! 
^es I the rising generation are anxious 
tp acquire information. If you wis|i fo^ 
. f)iropfs of tjii^ truths ^ to this national 
library^ and you wiU be coayinced. Yqi| 
will ithere .4^4 ^e reading-desks crowded 
wi^ youajf men from twenty to thirty 
y$air« of j^gf, M^pse fXHttqigiplaitiye atti^^ 
tiides indicate with whait s^e^ they are 
aQitUatejl* Under the -anciem rigime^ ^ 
fs^ngle t;oqak wats hardly ^lled twice a-Wreek. 
Now, aH ,the roonis togetfaei- are in^uiG^ 
<»Mt. 

Besides the desire of publishing instruc- 
tive anecdotes on the ancient ^«yernraf[njt» 
I have had a more general intention ; . that 
of serving humanity.* The French revo- 
lution is not only the scourge of popula- 
tion, but also that of happiness a^d .in- 
tenor peaeej .w;hi^ the iMffi^pnt lSw9^ 
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pcan nations still enjoy. As a proof that 
this observation is just, all the nations 
established around our revolutionary dis- 
sensions, with the exception of those oUr 
troops have stirred up to rebellion, have, 
been peaceable observers of our strange 
operations. With abuses perhaps more 
glaring than those of the ancient mo* 
narchy, tliey have resisted all our unjust 
insinuations and promises. They have 
made conqffests equivalent to ours. Who 
is there amongst us that did not ex|M:ess 
his desire, in 1789, for their political re- 
storation ? and Mrhich of us now does not 
desire that they may enjoy repose and tran- 
quillity ? None of them are without roy- 
alists of' 1 788, fanatic partisans of autho- 
rity. None of them are without consti- 
tuents, ambitious of sharing the royal 
power, under pretence of ^reform. None 
of them are without Brissotims or revolu- 
tionary adventurers, susceptible of every 
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change of temper, to create an ephemeral 
government. None of them are without 
robust montagnards, who would govern 
them with torches and poniard? in their 
hands. None arc without the same ele- 
ments of revolution ; and as a proof that 
these factions are primitive, and insepara- 
ble from human nature in revolution, the 
changes in Helvetia, Piedmont, and -Hol- 
land, have developed analogous dispositions 
under' different denominations. 

In publishing this history, which is 
intended as a continuation of the ikf^^- 
moirs of Ricblieu^ it is my intention 
to point out to evcd:y state the revolu- 
tionary seeds and combustible mateHals 
they each contain. Modern societies, being 
all formed in the same mould ; instead of 
professing a spirit of combination against 
their rulers, which our deceived revolu- 
tionists have imbil^ed from the English, I 
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would say to them alU ^^ You enjoy tran« 
^^ quillity^ your people may speculate in 
^' trade; the learning of the nineteenth 
V century flourishes among you ; be aware 
f* of the severe and daagerous austerity of 
^* your Turgots ; their manners, strange to 
^^ your institutions and to your generation^ 
♦* would be the scourge of your present 
^' state of civilisation. If you have any 
^^ sealousreformers^ keep them out c£ your 
^^ administrations. Be guarded against die 
'* restless reforming ambition of the Neck- 
^ ers of your day, against the introduc- 
^* tion of their systems into your g6verxi^ 
^' ment, and above all, a^inst the opera* 
^* tions of adventurers, entirely strange to 
^^ the intent and meaning of your kws 
^< and social esta;blishments. Never lei 
<^ it depart from your remembrance, that 
f^ the worst abuse is thut of daring, 
^ like pur Gene vtse minister, to referni 
f^ and destroy without Reason or txnex&utt^ 
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** even the vices of your admimstration. 
" Behold the situation of France : it is 
^* nothing but ruins ; every thing is to be 
** recreated and rebuilt. After the massacre 
** or frightful and unhear-d-of proscription 
** of more than a million of citizens, the art 
*^ of governing in it is becoming the only 
'* difficult one. In the course of the last 
" ten years we have had but one individual, 
** one successful man, in the midst of our 
^^ intestine dissensioiis : he alone has been 
^^ able to &top proscription and confiscation 
** of property, dry up the streams of blood 
*^ of our ieliow-citizens, and put us in 
" pbssessicm of that liberty we have sought 
'^ in the midst of darkness for these last 
*^ ten years. Is not the publication of my 
** book an instrumental proof of it ? Re- 
^< member Mazarin, Law, and Necker, in 
*' Fxaoce ; and Ripera in Spain." 
in \ 
1 shall now give an account of the 
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sources from which I have derived my in- 
formation. It may be considered, in the 
first place, as a continuation of my labours 
on the history of the decline of the French 
monarchy, published in nine volumes, under 
the title of Memoirs of Marshal RicB-- 
HeUy which commence at the latter part of 
the reign of Louis XV., and end at the 
accession of Louis XVL to the throne. 
These memoirs, and those I am now pub- 
lishing, are the result of indefatigable re- 
searches, ever since the year 1778. The 
most distinguished personages of ancient 
France have supplied me with the anec- 
dotes and other curious materials, that have 
gone through two editions in the first of 
the works. I have frequented perfons re- 
spectable for their talents and veracity, who 
were brought up in the court of Lewis 
XIV.; such as marshal Richlieu, caaiinal 
Luynes, some ancient magistrates and mi- 
nisters, confidential secretaries, sabaltern 
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agents of government, valets-de-chanibres 
to the king, ancient favourites, and ladies 
of the court. All of them were still able 
to give clear and particular accounts of the 
events and persons mentioned in the Me- 
moirs of Richlieu. I have preserved from 
the flames of the revolution, the most 
curious monuments of our modern history, 
by publishing before the epoch of our 
misfortunes, the complete works of the 
duke .de Saint -Simon *, memoirs of Du- 
clos, Massillon, Maurepas, d'Aiguillon, 
and others connected with the history of 
Lewis XV. 

During the reign of the unfortunate 
Louis XVL, I did not discontinue my visits 
amongst people of the first distinction in 
the monarchy. Above all, I collected the 
monuments of the arts ; my cabinet con- 



* In thirteen volumes 8vo. printed for Trcuttel and 
Wiirtz, at Paris and Strasbourg. , 
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tains all the historical engravings of that 
period, and all that I could possibly find 
relating to anterior transactions. 

The execution of this project has fiumed 
a collection of prints, ccxnposed of an 
hiindred and sixty-two volumes in folio^ 
on the history of our nation, from the 
time of Pharamond, to that of Bona- 
parte ; a monument truly national^ siofe 
it is an history of France written by the 
imagination of our artists, as well as the 
history of modern Europe, with which 
France has ever been connected *. 

* To establish a methodical order in such a volu- 
minous collection of plates, I have divided them into 
epochs and ages, relative to the different situations of 
France and Europe, thus : 

1st. The conquest and establishment of the Francs. 

2d. The ages of ignorance ^ their manners and in- 
stitutions. 

3d. The feudal government, chivalry, &c# 

4th. The crusades. 

5th. The discovery of the new world, an4 the csta* 
blishment of Europeans in America. 

6th. The revolution of Luther and Calvin. 

7th. The reign of Lewis XVL> forerunner of the 
revolution. 
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To this assemblage, I have added an- 
other, no less important, that of printed 



8th- The French revolution, and the institution of 
new republics. 

9th. The consulate. 
, These divisions are subdivided into reigns, in chrono- 
logical order \ and each reign divided into sections. 

The first section of each reign contains the portraits 
of the king and queen, their children, and the princes 
of the blood. 

The second contains the portraits of contemporary 
princes, whether allies, neutral, or enemies* 

The third is composed of portraits of illustrious 
men of each reign, in either the administration, army 
or navy, law, church, literature, or arts. 

The fourdi contains the wars, campaigns, sieges^ 
anecdotes, and revolutions, of each reign. 

The fifth is composed of the revolutions or events 
in Europe : also plates of the revolutions of England, 
the Low-countries, Switzerland, and America : move- 
ments indicative of that we are now under, are select- 
ed with particular care. 

The sixth contains monuments of architecture, 
tombs, and mausoleums, monies, medals, and seals^ 
of each reign. 

This work is thus : First, the history of the 
ART OF Drawing ; because the historical monuments 
of each age may be found therein 5 as church-windows, 
sculptured mausoleums, and other productions of the 
art of drawing^in the different ages. 

2d. It is THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE; be- 
cause public monuments and edifices, from the mag- 
nificent antiquities of Nismes, for instance, built un- 
der the Romans, down to the edifice of the French 
Pantheon, finished under Lewis XVI. In this series 
of public buildings we observe the art of architecture 
pass from the sublime age under the Romans, towards 
the barbarous and mnuresque of the first and second 
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works, on the reign of Lewis XVI., and 
on the revolution ; which are &lso in my 



race, towards the gothic age, and towards the re- 
gular architecture of the reign of Lewis XIV. which 
produced the colonade of the Louvre, the Pantheon^ 
&c. 

3d. This work is also especially the history ot 
Engraving, a new art, contemporary with printing, 
the history of which will he found herein in an instru^ 
mental manner, handing down to posterity its different 
stages, from it§ infancy to the time of its arriving to 
perfection; together with the art of engraving on 
wood, and the first delicate performances on copper, . 
in the early stage of the art under Henry IV ; its vi- 
gorous productions under Lewis XIV ; the refined taste 
which distinguished it under Lewis XV. ; and that va- 
riety of' subaltern style practised at present by our ar- 
tists, which threatens us with degeneracy, it we ever 
lose sight of the manner of Moreau, Ponce, Tardieu, 
Godefroy, "Wille, and others of that description. 

4th. This work is also, in effect, the history of 
French Sculpture. This revolution has destroyed 
the most ancient abbeys, castles, and the greatest part 
of the public monuments of feudal times. It has de7 
stroyed edifices as ancient as the French monarchy 
itself. The genius of Frenchmen, in their different 
ages, was imprinted on those monuments, now no 
more : we have witnessed the ferocity the barbarians, 
who, in their revolutionary infatuation, have demolish- 
ed the mausoleums, the equestrian statu es' of kings, 
and the most beautiful remains of French antiquity. 
Those productions of art were the justificatory and 
instrumental documents of our history, and that of the 
arts. In the space of eight days we may have studied that 
history at Paris, and have touched, as it were, the infant 
productions of genius, in the barbarous and gothic ages, 
we might have observed its gradual progress towajrds the 
age of sublimity, under the last kingsof uieraceof Valois> 
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cabinet. It will hardly be believed that 
they consist of more than thirty thousand 
different publications, written by the leaders 
of factions, or by theil: disciples and ad- 



and afterwards under the reigns of the Bourbons ('). 
The greatest part of the productions of the genius of 
Frenchmen are annihilated : they were still to be found 
in engravings before the year 1789 j but terrors and 
revolutions have destroyed the plates, burned and mu- 
tilated the impressions; and I have beep extremely 
fortunate in saving, in the midst of revolutionary fury, 
at the risk of my life, a collection, which the degrada- 
tion or ruin of antiquities renders so valuable. 

In short, each reign terminating by engravings 
which represent monuments of architecture, painting, 
and sculpture, of that time, the work is a complete- 
HISTORY OF ART IN France, in its different ramifica- 
tions, and in its barbarous, mauresque^ gothic, and sub- 
lime stages. 

Employed in this great undertaking for several years 
before the fall of the monarchy, I did not expect that 
it would have terminated witli tlie sanguinary, repre- 
sentations of different scenes of the revolution. The 
reign of Lewis XVI., with the revolution, compose 34 
volumes in folio, 22 of which relate to the latter. 

I shall terminate this note by observing, that the en- 
gravings relative to the campaigns and administration 
of Bonaparte, already compose 3 volumes in folio, at 
the time of the printing of this preface, the 15th Fruc- 
tidor, year 9. (Septeinber 1, 1800.) 



(*) Posterity is indebted to the xcal of Citizen Lenoir for the preserva- . 
^n of the greatest part of these monuments, which he has saved from the .. 
^structive tury of ihe revolution : he has classed them in chronulu^i^al order. 
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hcrents *. So, that in writing the history 
of the revolution, we are embarrassed in 



* I have divided them thus : First, into works prqpara- 
tory to, and indicative of, the revolution : 2. general 
histories of the revolution : 3. writings on exterior 
relations : 4. writings on the colonies : 5. works of 
conspicuous revolutionists, such as Neckcr, Bailly^ 
Mounier, Lally, Bergasse, Rivarol, Choiseul, d'An- 
traigues, Mirabeau, Maury, Villette, Condorcet, Cloots, 
Cerutti, Sieyes, RoUand, rethion, Brissot, Marat, Ro- 
bespierre, and others : 6. journals of declared revolu- 
tionists, and counter-revolutionists J l^he Frietid of 
the Kingy by Royou 5 The friend of the People^ by 
Marat, Gorsas, Brissot, Carra, and Camiile Desmou- 
lins : 7. AH the distributions of the constituents, con- 
ventionalists, and jacobind : 8. chronological history of 
every year, from 1787 : 9. fugitive pieces and distribu- 
tions of the feuillans*»jacobins, the girpndin-jacobinsy 
and the montagnard*jacobins : 10. writings on Lewis 
XVL, the house of Bourbon and Orleans : 11. history 
of tlie convention under the majority of the gironde^ 
the montagne^ and under the thcrmidorian coalition: 
12. history of the directory and consulate. All these 
works are classed nearly like the mechanical picture of 
the revolution^ which may be found in the sixth vo- 
hime. The table of contents, of each volume, form 
a summary history of the French revolution \ and the 
collection .is so itiuch the > more valuable, as it is still 
complete, although the constituents burnt, on the loth 
of August, every production anterior to that epoch* 
On the 31st of May they destroyed the works of the 
girendins ; and on die loth Thermidor those of the 
Montagnards. The collection of Marat, a monument of 
the extreme faction of the revolution, costs in the shops 
600 livres. Besides, I do not think there exists any 
otiter complete copy of the Publiciste\ an important 
work, which, since 1789, has furnished some extremely 
valuable materials. 



the choik^ of jnaterifila^v We aore bUt^dl 
tojQodibiedjuiteeiir^i ^i^dectilthe.^rijtMga' 

party, jife thiy coitttftin th«; qifliiitcs«cirticj6£ 
the anftfohy ;df tfefr/ mbmfeat • we : tav©iib? 
i^loeate, ftiid also the spiHtof ^)^QsitioA! 
'which Jrtioved the rulers^ Mhofi^ocohtssts^ 
Weinoiust cbscrib*. :o i ... ^^i 

rSoifte documehts much more lihportant 
than engravings aild writings, have; beeti 
comhiunicated to me. for the composition 
of the Memoirs ^ tbe Reign pf. Ltwis XFL 
Atjthetime tiie.palacc of the TuiUerics wa^ 
stormed hy the people, a bundle q£ pkpers^ 
which thekio^had preifcfved^ on the period 
lof his reign laatcrior to the rej^rblutioni 
Was iaketttQ the €9m^ittii tf inspection in 
the evening of the tenth of August^ 
We must not .confound dbu6 part of Ism 
fiapefs^ with those wjiich he caused tO' b4 



ibclpMd jw nn^ iron f nil nt:6tic<a^*^ia:si^ 

vcdutiim; ^ whilst the ' d^mer t^vegaided > thb^ 
^ministration p anil nhittory v of) the < ^in^; 
<ri^itt'^'i^^««? ; JiftAidinwcrfc by ;^no:imeardv 
iateresting;> "^o *Hie f8k)k{iohiBts :dt that 

tiintf dioirofficd;/i)ut are ofgireait importance' 
to our history. The circumstsbiCe-teing'* 
favourable, to gain a sight of them, I ap- 
pKettiq:(3habrot- wliam IhadJcniwrtiftbm 
iirs.ihfaiiC5f, , / "r./ !;i ^. -' ; .o *..i>n- 
noi '^oqrno^ t>£'; v;n ^. L J^ ;, ,.r^';'c,' 

A ThiflLana\i,\ the principij revolutionist of 
tke' tUns^liaiid' one:* ofx:Ith[e 'chiefs o£:th6^ 
9aifdpl<^ilt&> adOr: ja'cobinb^; :aqd^ of the com.^. 
fnitteq ofi:in©pfcctioiiv wisialjlei -byk Civii^& 
jWQrd^itojdetehiiine thecbramittee to^ef*^ 
mit or^refuse^lhe examination of the A)-' 
raraefrtal .Hai was indebted fgr his. great 
ihfluQiiQCijitp itibb boldnefs-of .hii-:r«voIti* 
tii>mr]ft.cC9iiicaiptions, ; tooxidiai. :fanarici|i;«; 
of his expressions? and to thd dawng 



^Misfrsthe had given in perfqii fon the csinpr. 
cefs of the confpkacy of. the. tentJ> q/ ^u^' 
gust.^ It is said, that he made. a» cur ioM§ of- 
ferings ^hich thfe:giron4ias, jealous of the 
mbntagnards^ hasve.si^e jivishei^,t0) attri-r 
butie^ic^ themselves^: I .mea^ th4 ^ffi^^i^g-^ 

iifijim fi'Ma^jiationy- to make.fl ^^rum-k^adi 

i. 

\iyxht saunAjof.which he j wt>u.l4/in!^pii;« 
the spirit of :the nevolution-mto.jthe ^mo- 
deratd Parisians^ jwho ^already. g|i|>€tivan4 
yawned < while talkio^g . of. insurrj&ictiqiK 
Asking Chabot for thej^seeret anecdotes of 
the tenth of August, I attracted his atten- 
tion; but When I. expressed a desire to.miake 
soiii6 /fcxtracts. from the king's :p»pers, 
iwhich the people had brought .Jfra^ the 
-'jTiDillerits-Jtb the committee, we fell into a 
curiousi dialogue on the ^irit and affairs :pf 
;thctimes,'^ which I judged worth pfeserviag, 

. SariiAYiE, Since the periqd ^henau- 
e 2 
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tfaors first bagun to write tusCc^, they 
have never had, ah opportunity of draw« 
ing their information from bo aiithientic a 
foorce as is now open. The king's {^pers 
miisf d^elope evfety secret cause of . the 
ctent$ of hfe r^ign. ^ You know^: Ghabot; 
the importanee of a work of thta nature ; 
what vv»iH (he rfevolutiott be >td<nir descend* 
atit&, if we deprive them of the historicai 
k'nfeWiHgft cif what preceded it? I wish 
^het^efere to fee the king's papers iaaterior 
to tht^^revoiution, in iegular drder. . 

CHA^OTw Tie king* s papers/ The r c%- 
qtt^t does not announce any great talent 
€6r -^rMng history- Yon are not evenk 
in the right road. Speak the lan^uagfe 
of revoktfehists, and they will, assist 
yo^r labours. The person you dail:» 
iing^ we term a tyrant. Have you asked any 
"xihe^ else -beloijgitig K> the committee? 
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SouLAviE. Fauchet and Rpvere have 
both promised me. Basire re%red me to 
you J you hear4 him. 

CifABOf. Bu^ if we permit y^u to 
extract the documents you desire^, wfi;^ 
seci|ri|y have we, that ypu will not prefer 
those wl^ich favour fhe opinipf^j. of Capet, 
;v^ithout talking notice p^r^H^ f|^f t ? Ipstead 
of representing him a^ a nqon^fif r^ a tyrant, 
ypu ^ill, perhaps,^ copdenjn those whp 
l>ave dethroned and imj>rispne|i I)^, ^nd 
are resolved to have his head; you wi^l 
ju4ge his judges. This is wl^at they wi|l 
say of your undertaking in the committee, 
wh^n I speak in ypur behalf. 

Soul A VIE. If that be your opiniqn of 
me, Jfj&pp your papers ; if it be not, I ^will 
accept the favour you do me, only on 
condition that you tell me what you really 
|Wnk of my intention?* 
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Chasot. My opinion is,- that you will 
find something about Turgot, Neckerj and 
Malesherbcs, in those rascally papers ; 
and that they will influence you in favour of 
Capet, like a member of our • committee, 
whom we found crying like 'a fooJ over 
one of his sister Elizabeth'^ letters to 
him. Write that anecdote. Is there not 
something in'the^majcsty of bur rev61utron', 
in the insurrection'' of ^the people, and lA 
their brilliaht tH\imph bvet' the crowned 
ogres v^ho dcVoutM' them,' to render his^- 
'tory more elo4udit, ^interesting, antf cu- 
rious, than the miserable intrigues of a 
court which you wish to examine? Re- 
member, your' works will be your ruin, 
that is cei*ain, if you coipmiserate Capet. 
You know how we treat the Gazettes 
and Durosbis. Arr excellent lesson for his- 
Ybriansanrf men of letters ! - '' • 

SouLAviE. I ih^tf eh'Her- write* ^ thfe- 



truth, or hothihg' ar all. Bai^^thafrl^lnaiy 
receive foiiie gratificition from thi^^iiitfefr- 
view, till me what you have in agitatibil 
at this mbmtnfc • ' '^ - ; . 

^Chabot. We are most cru^t^feriibar- 
rasscd.^^ *lHfe Cferaians are-'ebinihg'; and 
they intend to hang us and'* rescue the 
tyrant : and, on our'*part,ive intend to hang 
the tyrant, defeat tlie*Germansi''*seiie flieir 
kings, bring them to the bar, eicatft hbrfiagje 
to the sovereignty of the FrericH ^people, 
keep them prisoners^' arid denaand a'cori- 
siderablc ransom^ to' be distribiitbd a'mongst 
our brother sans^cuhttes^ heroes of the -tenth 
of August \ after which we fliall bring 
Capet to trial. 



SouLAviE. These, certainly,' aregr^at 
events: but is every thing in accord for 
their exeeutIoW'> • ''^ ' ^'^ - ' ^ " * 

Chabot. We have the aristocrats safe 



in ^he Abbey. Brissot and the ginndt 
have deserted us, it is true, and give us a 
^ great deaJi of uAeasiness. When we are 
employed in revolutionising^ <^^ came« 
lions, thefe paltry a^iphibious animals, with- 
draw jtheroselv^ : whep we wished .the 
forfeiture tp be voted, the^r w%ye4 and per- 
phxed ^e legislative assembly^ in which 

AT PRESJENT WOT A JXOZlJi PATRIOTS 

Ai^B T^o Bi^ FOUND, because the feuillans 
as well aa the girondins have sold them- 
selves i i^hilst we, with our patriotism, hor 
n^ty, and poverty, have only a few among 
us who f re accustomed to the rostrum, and 
the mass of jacobius, who have many Mse 
brethren among tfaeoi* 

Soul A VIE. But you have plenty of 
cordeliers. - ^j 

Chabot. Cordeliers ! why .since they di- 
rected the tenthof August, at the head of the 
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Marseillcse, they are dissolved; one would 
suppose they only wi^ljed for places ; for 
DOW J that they. are. become rich, and have 

j^JEATHERJD THEIR NESTS, they grOW 

firistQcrats. I begin to think tha^t Marat 
is the only genius of the revolution^ 
however, we shall soon put him to the 
proof; he shall be a deputy; and if h^ 
hecome rich, I will renounce all faith ia 
virtue, and put ai) end to my existence; I 
will no longer live in the midst of such 
abominable depravity. 

SoiTLAviE. Your sincerity^i Xhabot, 
draws ;tears of pity for the fete of our 
country, and for the convention now form- 
ing. Have you forgot the unanimity of 
sentiment displayed on the 14th July, 1789, 
when every Frenchman declared himself 
independent of the ancient authority ? 
If the first revohitionairy constituents -were 
aristocrats in the eyes of the party of JL^* 
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meth; ifLameth and the revisers appeared 
so to the party killed in the Champ-^de^Mars i 
if the feuillans are become so in' the 
opinion of the montagnards of the second 
legislature; if the brissotins' appear to the 
cordeliers to be aristocrats, and' if now 
the cordeliers become fo in the opinion of 
Chabot, and z dozen true patriots; if 
French patriotism be reduced to that num- 
ber, whilst the mass of Frenchmen re- 
main aristocrats ; recollect that this Anas's 
will refuse the imposts, patriotic gifts, and 
every kind of submission to the patriotism 
of the twelve ; that if it were possible for 
these twelve to take the government into 
their hands, I will venture to affirm, that 
in the course of three months* administra- 
tion, the twelve patriots would be reduced 
to one. 

Chabot. Without being able to ar- 
• range all this like' yourself, I hafveloTig 
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since been convinced of its truth; and I have 
often cursed my fate, and regretted my 
former situation. I know very' well that 
oiir lives are in danger ; but we will be 
beforehand with them. Our enemies, and 
all the aristocratic families, had better sub- 
mit; or else we may exterminate them. 
Submission or extermination ! this in futurfe 
shiall be the motto of government i in other 
words, live free or die. 

Soul A VIE. Submit! The French arc 
no longer as they were formerly. Have 
not you made and constituted them all 
sovereigns ? and are not all the aristocratic 
factions- of feijillans and brissotins enemies 
of the twelve patriots, who alone deserve, 
as' you say, to govern France, in the cla^s 
of sovereigns ? The sovereign people in 
France, therefore, is at variance with the 
twelve, and to this twelve you talk of 
making the, sovereign submit. To submit 
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^ Ae entermimtfd is a very different thing. 
Recount that we agreed just now, that the 
savereign was a mass composed of aristo- 
eiats^feuiUaQS, and brissotins : recollect well, 
Chabotj the twelve cannot exterminate that 
mass ; but may be exterminated by them. 
Po y^u not already discover the efEbcts of 
ihe second of September^ wtien the 
lenders thpiight of ruling by murder ? but 
the opposition of the mass ri^s anew 
against this proceeding. 

ChA»ot. Your observations would 
make me mad» and cause me to be false 
and hypocritical ; for I have resolved tp 
live and die a patriot, and even in the 
most distinguished class. But what if wc 
propose an oath of submission to thofe 
-people? 

- ♦ 

SoULAtiE. It would be inconsistent 
with the oath of liberty and equality, which 



I betie^ve WW decreed oti yqur own pro* 
fo^0\. An iynth^ riiy dear Chabot> is like, 
9 coiistttution ; it is^ either i . hfcc or 
a, /feligiotes . sentiment* In the course o£ 
three years you have taken, or seen taken 
by Frenchmen, the oath of fidelity to the 
kiog fee%pe 1789, that of fidelity to the 
hwMtd to the king in 1790, and tlut of 
liberty and equality in 1792* Your last 
oath destroyed the gradation which nature 
has io^inited on all societies. In £u-« 
ropey as weU as among all the barbarous 
tribes of Africa^ you will find something 
equivalent to the titles of my lorJ, sir, &c, 
Iji Frjyice you have done away the name ; 
"but th? revolution, by destroying the 
Nvordi^ has strengthened the distinctipn 
and the reality. . Tell me, Chabot, by 
virtue of what law conld. the .committee 
^tfndmq to the Abhey^ -as you tell me, fyf 
punish me for my opinions ? Would you 
wish me to write^ that you tyranni^se over 
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my thottghts, and take advanttge of ttkS 
^phemepal power, which my suffrage? 
has contributed to give jou> tb invests 
yourself with a isovcreign control of «iy 

liberty; • ;..r / o/. • 

• ' . '.- * . . - . ..i'-^ • ' 

Chabct. Your ideas destroy' all ; re- 
ceived opiinicne. Presently, we^hill have 
you proposing the kncient regime. • .'• 

Soul AVI E. An honest man must ever 
detest the vices of that regirr^y but I wcfgld 
propose any thing that was absolutely ne-** 
cessary for the existence of a great state, 
1 have taken, as well as yoii, the oath of 
liberty and- equality, ?and I have ridiculed 
your decree. * If ybu wish to hear v^bat I 
saidi attend to me. ' The omnipolehcfe df 
the monarchy covered with it^ aegib the 
order of capuchins*; and nevertheless, the 
mass of that order, to exist in society, and 
attain to the. execution of its regulationSj^ 



stood in need of superiors to govern it^ 
and rtlfenflicants for its support. Your oath 
fca^4fiv^rted the natural order of sor 
ciity:- '■ ' ' 
' \.j ' 

• ChabotI • Your observations are, per- 
haps, true'; 'but whatc^n we do ? we ^re , 
so situated ias to be obliged to persevere, or 
perish, *We have ntf resource but in our 
cannon; il Ijav^ proii^i^^d you the inspec- 
tion -of ^tfe papers ; you ^sHall be gratified. 
Adieu ! But I should wish ta see you once 
a-fortnight, to have a similar conversatiqri 
on our strange proceedings. 



- The kbbe. Fauchet and Revere having 
been in my favour at the meeting of the 
committee, and Chabot having assured 
them that I was a good sort of a man, Aey. 
allowed me to copy, analyse, and make the 
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desired extracts. I collected some curious 
facts on the cbckratiooof war,<M the<;aBi* 
p&ign qf Frfcderic*William; on the piilonof 
the temple ; on the second of September; on 
Montmorin> ex*minister for foreign affairs, 
who wfts brought to thecomtnitt'ee, a^id left 
alpne.with me for the space of thr^p hours j 
on the declaration of the republic 3 and 00 
Orleans, sent far to the committee on ac- 
count of some revolutionary measures* 
These notes, throwing a fiew light on the 
history of the revolution, are contained ill 
my memoirs not yet printed* 

When I had been employed at the eomn- 
mittce a few days, Chabot came, and sitting 
dovirn beside me, addressed me as follows t 
" I was very right in my conjectures that 
you would cause me some uneasiness. 
B^spn is now printing memoirs in dt-^ 
fsntf ef the ancient rdgim^* They have 
been tpld this at the commiite« i ^d I hav« 
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engaged to inquire into the particulars, and 
inform them thereof* 

Soul A VIE. I have done nothing wrong. 

Chabot. Done nothing wrong! At 
the hazard of our lives we organised the 
tenth of August against the tyrant, whom 
you declare an honest man! We curse 
him, and you adore him ! We organised 
the revolution of the tenth against his de- 
predations 5 and you throw the blame on 
his courtiers. 

SouLAViE. I Still have not erred on 
that score i for you have supplied me with 
documents belonging to the committee, 
which prove the dilapidations of the court, 
add the avarice of the king. 

Chabot. You have not erred I'^r 

VOL. I. f . ' 
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must I be deceived ; that is to say, yoa 
must cancel your assertions, or see the 
committee enraged at both of us, and per- 
haps • . • . This cancel must be made ; and 
say of Capet, not that he was an honest 
man, but that he was what he is still, a 
tiger or a tyrant. You must say, that if 
the people honoured the king when he was 
popular, they despised and hooted him on 
the 6th of October, at his return from 
Varennes, and at his entrance into the 
Temple, which he will never leav^ but to 
ascend the scaffold. Without, this I can* 
not appease Bazire. He may fign a war- 
rant to apprehend you, which I must sanc- 
tion as well as another. 

Having my pockets full of proof sheets of 
the Memoirs of Richelieu^ which they were 
then printing, Chabot, after reading about 
a <||terter of an hour, at length fiaxnd,.* in 
effect, that I spoke of Lewis.X\£L /as an 
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honest man. T&isjs what you promised me^ 
then I said he. Have they not reason to 
accuse me in the committee of supporting 
one of Capet's panegyrists *? 

I replied, that he himself thought the 
same of Lewis XVL, when the com- 
mencement of the work was given to the 
printers : and added, you may do what 
you please j but I will never obliterate, 
that the king was an honest man ; because 
I thought him so. I will promise you, 
however, to put an explanatory erratum at 
the end of the eleventh volume -, but with 
the date of the imprint, at the end of 
December, 1792. 



* This is the passage : ** Every one must know, that 
" the depravity of manners under Lewis XVI., and 
** the wild dissipations we have had. cause to lament 
** under the just monarch we adore, have for ever dcr- 
** privcd the house of Bourbon of the arbitrary power, 
** which the French, a loyal and generous people, had 
" Icftin the hands of their princes." {Memoirs of Richt" 
JSeUf second edition, page 42, vol. L Paris, 1793> 
printed by Buisson.) 

f2 
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Chabot. Draw a copy of it ♦. 

We drew up this explanatory note to- 
gether, and I then made all haste to com- 
plete my dangerous undertaking, by con- 
tinuing it at the Tuilleries, wjien RoUand, 
minister of the interior, had ordered an 
inventory to be taken of the king's most 
valuable papers, which had been found 
concealed^ cases. I afterwards obtained 

* Extract of the note from Memoirs of Richelieu^ 
vol. IX. page 505, Paris, printed by Buisson, 1793. 
** The praife given to Lewis XVI. of being an honest 
man, may be reconciled with his imprisonment, by 
comparing the date of the first volume and the ninth. 
Lewis XVL has only lost by degrees his reputation, and' 
the sentiments we entertained for him. The appellation 
of an honest man was bestowed on the king by the peo- 
ple when he doubled tlie representation of the commons, 
and when he granted the states. The people have since 
lost that sentiment in proportion as the king has refused 
to follow the revolution. Recollect, that he came in his 
coach to the town-hall, in the month of July, 1789, 
and the assembly followed him on foot \ that he was 
sumptuously entertained on his return, and proclaimed, 
a few days afterward, Restorer of the Liberty of the 
French 5 whilst on his second journey, in the month 
• of October, the people, again deceived, treated him 
'With derision. On his third journey, returning from 
Varennes, the indignant people looked upon him with 
■ scorn and contempt. In his fourth, on his way to the 
Temple, he was hooted and spit at. What will be tb€ 
last act of this tragedy ?...,," 
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leave from the executive council, to go into 
the king's private apartment at Versailles, 
for the purpose of finding something re- 
lative to his reign ; and I begged that the 
clerks of the directory of the department, 
district, and municipality, might be pre- 
sent during my labours. Every one was 
now suspected, and as I feared the future 
pillage which took place, I wished not to 
incur censure. The municipality gave us 
two commissaries, and, as a conductor, the 
hideous Gamin, teacher of the art of mak- 
ing locks to Lewis XVL, who afterwards 
was such a traitor to his master and appren- 
tice, as to accuse him before the convention 
of having had an intention to poison him^ to 
prevent any one from knowings said Gamin, 
the secret of the iron press ^ the door of 
which that workman affirmed he made, 
and put up. 

Although the character of Lewis XVL 
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does not require a refutation of so ba$e aa 
aspersion, which procured its fabricator 
a pensbn of 1200 livrcs from the conven- 
tion, I cannot help observing, that it was 
impossible for the king to attempt to poi- 
son him at the Tuill^ries after the iron press 
was made, as Gamin asserted. He had 
not made the least complaint in the 
month of April, i793> when he was our 
conductor at Versailles, and when he took 
us to the secret place where the king hafi 
ordered him to conceal the red book^ im- 
mediately after he had finished the iron press 
at the Tuillerics ; whence it results, that 
the villain could not have been poifoned at 
that place, when he had completed the iron 
press^ because Lewis XVI., at that mo- 
ment, confided to him the red hook and 
several other papers, which he concealed 
from the queen, relating to the bouse of 
Austria^ to the affair of the necklace^ to the 
*oenalify of baron Thugut^ &c.} which 
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papers the prince, in his fright^ wished to 
send away from the Tuilleriesi: and remov^^ 
far, from the scenes of the reyoktion^ by 
entrusting them to the cgre o/ hi§ Ipckr 
smith. 

Thf Memoirs of the Reign of J^ewis ^L^ 
which I am publishing, hvrtf, ^grc/o;ce> 
been composed from a valuable source, 
the papers of the king himelf ; from depo- 
sitories to which the. qu^en pr n^igj^^^ 
never had the least access: and; i hay^ 
availed myfelf of all the information that 
couldi be obtained from prints and. books ; 
and ffom the most distinguished ^and b^ 
informed persons of that reigp, whose; sj^ 
tvfajtio^s were mo$t favourjabil^ for ^^jjpj^jf-^ 
vation, a«d with whpm J hay^. h,^dt| £re-j 
quent conversations since 1778. The 
work will, besides, have the merit of 
being exposed to all the censures of my 
Contemporaries, and to the contradictipn of 
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the opposite parties I provoke. Thk 
contradiction will bring on explanations and 
detections, important to the history of our 
times and country. 

The Memoirs of Marshal Richelieu com- 
mence with the 1 8th century, and end at 
*he death of Lewis XV. ^ 

Those of the Reign of Lewis XFL be- 
gin at the time of his marriage, in 1771^ 
and finish at his death. 

My History of the Revolution, now in 
the press, begins with the first assembly 
oJF the notables, and ends with the 1 8th 
century. This is the completion of the 
task I proposed to myself in 1778. 



Ibe first volume of the Memoirs tf Lewis XV L was put mtoi 
the printer's hands in Brumaire^ year ix^ and the sixth 
volume was finisbedon the 30th of Fructidorj in the same 
year. 
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CHAP. I.. 

State of France and Austria, before tlie Marriage of Lewis XV t. 
with Maria Antonietta of Austria — Polilical Sketch of the 
Aggrandizement of France wider the Difuasty of the Bour- 
bons, and the relative Decline of the House of Austria, ex- 
tracted from the Papers of the Dauphin, preserved in tfie 
Portfolios of Lewis XFL—This Sketch tont'mued to the 
Marriage of Lewis XVI. by the Author of these Memoirs—' 
Consequences of the Litroduction of the political Principles of 
Austria into the Cabinet of, the King of France, and of a 
French'Opposition^ averse to these foreign Polifics^^onse- 
quences of the French poUtical Pnnciplcs in the royal Council, 
thwarted by an Austrian Opposition established in France-^ 
These two contradictory Situations of tlie French Cabinet are 
the two opjjosite Causes of the glorious or disastroits Reigns ' 
of the Kmgs of France— *Bistorical Proofs of this Truth 

, ^-^AntifAush^an Politics of Ifenry III.^^A^strian and 
Spanish League against hini'^^Anti- Austrian Government of 
Lewis XIII. — Opposition' of the Queen Mother and the 
Queen Consort — Anti-Austrian Politics of Lewis X7F.— 
Siimce- and Submission, of all Oppositions, and brilliant 
Conquests of the King from the Austrians — TMe House of 
Austria no longer reigns in Spain — It' is succeeded by the 
Bofurhms'^AlUance of the Regent with the House (fAustric^ 
^^Oppositim of the Spaniards, and their Conspiracy against 
hm^^Anti'Austrian Politics of the Court of Lewis XV. to 
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the Peace of 1748 — The House of Austria no longer reigns 
in Naples : the Boitrhons are its Successors there^^AuHna 
loses Lorraine and 'Siiesia--'Opposithri of Madame de Pom'^ 
padours Parti/ to the ancient Anti-Austrian System of the 
Cabinet — Revolution in the Sy^iUm pursued hy the foreign 
Ambassadors in France — Treaty and JUiance oftnnte mtd 
defensive between France and AMstrifl — Oppesitum of the 
Ikivphin, Father to Lewis XVI. — Conclusion of the Upto-- 
matic Memoirs of the Dauphm^-^The same Observations con- 
tinved — The King of Prussia secretly Joins the Dauphin* o 
Party against the Alliance of France with the Court of 
Vienna-^ Lcuis XF. is assassinated — The Duke (fChoiseui, 
become the Head of the^Austfian Party, persuades Lam XV. 
that this Blow was concerted between the Dauphin, the King 
of^russia, and the Jesuits — Terror of Lewis XV.-^Orga-- 
nization of the Austrian Party at the Court and in the Cabi-^ 
net of Versailles — Portrait of the Duke of Choiseu^-^ v 
Portrait of the Duke ofAiguillon, his Enemy, and the secret 
Agent of the Dauphin, Father to Lewis XVL-r-The Duke 
qfChoiseul, by terrifying Lewis XV., induces him to throw 
himself info the Arms of the Court of Vienna — Second 
Treaty concluded by him with the House of Austria : he en^ 
gages France to furnish Maria. I'htrejsa with Men and 
Money to dethrone Frederic H., whom Franu had assi^ed 
in 1741 to conquer Silesia,'^Distraction of the Dauphin at 
this Treaty, 

A. H£ diplomatic system, of France, preseivvc^, 
like the sacred fire of the vestals, from Henry Vf^ 
to I js^y considered by all good Frenchmen and 
men of sQUfid understanding asi th« u:hq $qux^ 
of the foreign power and' credit of th* BStion> 
yfi^s annihilated and forgotten threci ajpid tfakty 
yeai^s before the French revolution* 

Xq habituate the last kings of the house Df 
Bourbon to opposite sj^stems, the hou^e Qf Aus« 



tria first procured us the duke of Qhoiseul as 
minister of the foreign department. Afterwards 
it gave us Maria Antonietta, who appeared to be 
bestowed on France solely as the guardian of the 
late treaties ahd the new system of politics. In 
cohsequence, a memorable struggle between 
the ahcient foreign policy of France and the 
Austrian scheme was established in the bosom 
of the court of Versailles, in the ministry, and 
even in the heart of France, which introduced' 
disorder into the royal family and the inmost, 
recesses of the court, which accelerated the 
tragic scenes of the French revolution, and 
brought the partisans of the two opposite sys- 
tems alternately to the scaffold ; as in ancient 
France it had alternately raised and exiled the 
Ininisters, who had ventured to call themselves 
th^ supporters of either. 
^ Initiated into the secrets of the territorial po- 
licy of France by marshal Richlieu, the last 
party man of note under the ancient scheme of 
politics of the cardinal, his great uncle; em- 
ployed in his cabinet for several years in the 
study of the manuscript memoirs of the cardi- ■ 
nal, of marshal Richlieu, and of the duke o^ 
Aiguillon ; it is a debt I owe my country, after 
the emigration or execution of sd* many French- 
irleA, Illustrious for their knowledge of our in- 
terests, to exhibit to ' the public the principles, 
Wirfi, atruggks, alid projects of France, with 
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tcspect to the two opposite systems. It is time^ 
particularly 'under a government, which seek* 
from every quarter the views and information 
that may be useful for the maintenance of our 
interests and power, to expose to the eyes of 
France and of Austria the sad consequences of 
their schemes, their errours, and their quarrels > 
and the absolute necessity for their changing 
the plan of their foreign connections, if they 
would not both incur tHS dangers of Rome and 
Carthage ; since the course of their destiny has 
brought them to that point, at which those twa 
republics arrived. To accomplish this object, I 
shall begin the history of Lewis XVI. and hiS' 
consort vdth a sketch of this strifggle. 

The general relations between France and 
Maria Theresa, at the accession of Lewis XVL, 
were those of a power, that, after having for 
centuries regarded the house of Austria as an 
irreconcileable enemy, whom we ought to 
Jiumble and reduce for our own security, had 
concluded in its favour the two treaties of 1756 
and 1758. 

From Henry IV. to the period of these trea- 
ties^ France had never made a war or concluded 
a peace without taking fron> it a kingdom or sl 
province, either for our own benefit or for the 
advantage of pur allies. • From Henry IV. to 
the treaty of 1756, France, firm in the plan of 
destruction which she had never relinquisjied. 



and which she had resolved to pursue till her 
rival was reduced to a level with the other lead- 
ing powers, had taken from the German or the 
Spanish branch of the house of Austria, Rous- 
sillon. Burgundy^ Alsatia,' Franche^-Compte, Ar- 
tois, Hainault, Cathbresis, the kingdoms of 
Spain and Naples, Sicily, Lorraine, Batrois, 
&c. ' Austria was in such; a state of decline 
^ith .regard to France, that' Maria Theresa, re- 
cently despoiled of Silesia by the king of Prussia, 
who ^attacked her 8n tife north of her domi- 
nions j while France assailed her on 'the south, 
resolved to change the political principles of her 
Council with respect to us ; resolved to leave 
nothing- unattempted, nothing undone in France/ 
to effect there 2k' sinular cha^nge^ ' ; '*'^* '* ' ^^^' 
^ jEiebce our two^ treaties ^Vith' AuitHa, x^hicn 
must not be cdnfflftHdeaifogfelher^ that' of ¥751?,^ 
negotiated by the at)b6 feernis, after wktds cardi- 
nal, and that of L758', Which wks Fabrica'ted be- 
tween' t!he'dulie 'of Chcnseul and the fcourt of 
Vienna. . . : • . . 

Both these treaties are iii the eyes of all na- 
tions 'the •disgrace of Lewis XV., who by them 
tiedup Ms own hands, and thus allowed Maria 
Theresa to abcdmplish the most revolting ra- 
vages ahd-<iismemBerments ill the north of Eii- 
rojje, to the prejiidice' of our allies.' ' 
' Thusi previous to thesfe -two treaties", France, 
with'l'ifepdct to th6 hcHis^ of Ail's tria^ was iii the 



situation of a power always activf and victorio<a«, 
eujoying in Europe that high respect which it 
bestows only on strength and success; while 
the two treaties reduced her to the condition of 
a secondary power,, armed by Austria in tha 
seven-years- war to despoil the king qf Prussia, 
our natural ally, for the advantage of Austrisi, 
pur enemy. Tbi^ ^liance reduced us to the 
situation of passive lookers on, suff(pring the 
throats of our friends at Warsaw to be cut, at 
the time when the coalitipn of Maria Theresa, 
Frederic, and Catherine, annihilated Poland, and. 
the most ancient of our friends. 

A^to the prior dismemberments of Austria to^ 
the advantage of France and her alUeSi the victo- 
ries of France did sfit pro^^eed without wiles q( 
die most crafty so^ being frequaitly employed 
by Austrian policy, fo Qpqpose the daring pcogresa 
of her strength. These had frequently retarded,, 
postponed, and perverted the plans of the Bour- 
bons, so disastrous and humiliatogig to her. 
Aiming for centuries at the sovereignty of the 
world : availing herself of the influence of her 
archduch^ses, who iUuFranCfe were ^equenil; 
devoted to their own fanuly, and through their 
means, and the temptation of gold and promo- 
tion, powerful in the art of corruj)ti»g our meft 
in public offices, our catnnet, our amba^dprs, 
our ministers, and oi^r^gener^als : halving recourse 
to tricks of state t© p3|4ft?pve herself from $0 



Impeadlng w4r,' for which she was unprepared : 
knowing ho\(^ fo iednploy at Paris cotisiderabfe 
sums to organise oppositions to the system, 
which thus for cientiaties ifritteted away her pos- 
sessions: she had at all times, except during the 
reign of Lewis XIV., when he governed for him- 
self, the art of occuj^ying t)ur cabinet with do- 
mestic quarrels, and of making diversions bene- 
ficial to her interests. 

On the part of France, a' violent and pro- 
found animosity towards Austria had always 
prevailed during the whble dynasty t)f the Bou^ 
bons. No sooner did the French behold an 
. Austrian princess with favoutited of her owti 
established at the ht^ad of the government, but 
their impatience of a foreign yoke ever prepared 
some great event. The struggle of an Austrian 
party, introdticed into the French gavefnment 
'and thwarted by a French, oppositipn, or the 
struggle 6f a gbveri^ment, guided by French 
principles and thwarted by the opposition of aii 
Austrian party, is a Spectacle so new, and so 
little known ; ancient Tr^n^e herself maintained 
such great ' reserve on this subject j crowned 
heads gave one another such strange Slows ; 
and their interests with respect to the people 
obliged them to use such precautions ; that the 
time is come to expose in brief both the secret 
causes of the increase of territorial power, which 
the monarchy left for the republic, and the ob- 



£tacles which the' house of Austria opposed, 
even in the vital? of the gov^nunett^ to that 
aggrandisement. 

In this sketch we shall go back to the period, 
when the house of Bourbon began to pursue a 
system of politics in opposition to the senseless 
projects of Philip IK On the one hatid, we 
shall see France rising gradually, and taking to 
herself the natural boundaries of the ocean, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees j while on the other we 
see Austria declining in a proportionate degree, 
down to ihp treaty of 1756, 

H I. AnttrAu^rian PoHtics of Henry IIL^Austrimt Leagve 
agdmt hm in France; which causes hk/n to be assasmated, 

Philip II. had conceived the design of com- 
posing out of his own dominions, and those of 
France; England, &c., what he called his cbris* 
fian monarchy. . Witli a view to commence this 
grahd conquest/ he put himself at the head of 
the armed leSigue, which he fQnne4 against 
'France, A monk, sent 'from the bosom of this 
'league, assassinated Henry III. The leaguers 
'then directed their fury against Henry IV, his 
successort 



OJtke Anti'Axtstij/m Government of Henry IV.^^^-The Oppod' 
Hon ofthQ Au^tiim league cmtimted-^ First Period of the 
Decline of the JuUrian family established in Spuiu — Fall uf — 
the League, ar^d Peace of Verpins* 



Philip II., unable to obtain the crown, kept 
the leaguers in pay in favour of his- daughter : 
but the victories of Henry IV. disconcerting the 
faction,, this protestant prince disarmed the fo- 
reign and domestic catholic league by his con- 
version. If, to soften Rome, united with Au^ 
stria against himj> he allowed his ambassadors to 
humble themselves and receivjp the discipline on 
their knees befpf e the Pope ; he declared war 
against Spanish Austria^ whicji had stirred up all 
those factions against him in France* .. Aft'er hi» 
life had been thrice attempted by assassins of the 
Austrian league, he fell at last by their hands ; 
the blow being guided by the intrigues of his 
wife, who was descended from an Austrian mo- 
ther, and a daughter of the house of Medici, at 
that time sold to the court of Vienna. By this 
assassination the queen disconcerted the plan of 
. a counter-league against the court of Vienna, 
which Henry had conceived. Such at least is 
. the opinion delivered in a very circumstantial 
memoir preserved among the king*s papers, 
Tfrhich throws new light on. one of the most dif- 
ficult problems of history^ relative to the assas- 
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sination committed by Ravaillac. The senti- 
ments of the Austrian courts of Madrid and 
Vienna were nearly the same with regard to 
France. Spain was the support of the court of 
Vienna, our rival in all ages ; and the court of 
Vienna was the support of that of Madrid. 
These two courts, frequently of contrary sen- 
timents, agreed only in the opposition of their 
interests to those of France. 

The treaty of Vfervins, concluded by Hen- 
ry IV., is the first period of th6 decline of the 
Spanish house of Austria. Thenceforward its 
plans of offence against France were obliged to 
,be exchanged for the defensive system. It was 
"found in the papers of Philip II. that the armed, 
opposition, embodied by him in France, had 
cost him 5 14 millions of gold. 

§ III. itegaicy and Austrian Principles if Mary de Medicis, 
Widow of Henry IF, — Armed Opposition of the Dukt of 
Rohan, the Princes of the Blood, the great Men of the State, 
mid th€ Pailiamenty agaimt Iter Po^er and Politics. 

Henry IV. in his design of a league against 
Austria, formed of England, Denmark, Savoy, 
the protestant princes of Germany, Venice, &c., 
was the first who conceived a plan of policy and 
judicious combination of alliances against that 
hoftile power. But on Ms death, the principles 
pf his widow were so much the reverse, that she 
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€)bliged Philibert, the eldest soft dF the duke of 
Savoy, to demand pardoo on his knees of the 
king of Spain for his late engagements, which 
)ie had already entered into with Henry JV, 
agaiast Austria* She dismissed Sully, who had 
assisted in this Anti-Austrian scheme ; drained the 
treasury j married her daughter to the king of 
Spain ; and gave Lewis XIIL Anne of Austria to 
wife. This was neutralising the offensive and 
defensive plans of her husband. All the' late 
court of Bcnry IV. - arose against her with arms 
in hand. It was necessary to banish her in the 
reign of her son, when it was resolved in council 
to resume the politics of Henry IV. 



f IV. Anti-Austrian Govtrnmmi qfLgwk XTIt, or rather of 

' the Cardinals JUc/dieu and Mazarin^Opposition of Mary de 

Medlcis, Widow of Henry IF, — Second Period of the Decline 

of the Houfe of JmtriU—JVar of Thirty Years against it, 

^nd Treaty of Westvhalia^ 

Th« profound Richlieu, who prosecuted and 
improved upon the plan of Henry IV.^ Richlieu, 
the scourge of Austria, resumed the design that 
Henry W. had projected. Subsidising the pro- 
testants of Germany, who were inimical to the 
Austrian power ; imited with Sweden, wh<^ was 
thfen in the north of Europe what Prussia is^now; 
leagued with the protestant princes of the em- 
pire j an opponent of the Catholicism of the 
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•Au&tri«nas > he had the courage to adopt Henry's 
schemes. By that day, which has been named 
the duy of dupes^ he overthrew his enemies at 
home, and disconcerted the opposition of the 
two queens. He obliged the queen dowager to 
take ^-efuge in her Austris^ estates, where he 
left her to die of grief; and dreading foreign in- 
trigues in the person of the queen consort, he 
contrived to make her hated by the king. He 
declared war against Spain : he suppressed by 
force the domestic factions, which that power 
was preparing anew to exasp^ate and corrupt: 
he levied five armies, and left to Mazarin the 
office of maintaining so vast a design* The peace 
of Westphalia was its result after thirty years of 
war. This secured to France, Alsatia, the Three 
Bishoprics, &c. France became the protettor of 
the liberties of the Germanic states ; a species of 
influence or supreme authority, which the proud 
house of Brandenburg now enjoys through its 
success, its genius, and its boldness. We have 
lost that distinguished influence over the pro- 
tL'stant party in Germany, and Frederic succeeded 
us in it. Our most fanatical kings, our cardinal 
ministers most devoted to religion, even Fleury 
himself, renounced all their religious prejudices', 
to keep up that connection of natural interests 
which united two extremes, by a.constant friend- 
ship with the protestant princes. A court that 
displayed the fage of fistnaticism against the 
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pretestants m France^ was their protector in 
Germany. 



f V. Anti-^ Austrian Principfesofthc Government of Lewis X I V^, 
— TAc Austrian Opjfosition dormant till the Elevation of' the 
Hovfeof Orleans, the JirstfOreij^n Attachments of •which are 
Austrian— Third Period of the Decline of Austria, the Ter- 
tnina'tion of its Reign in Spain, 



The splendor of the reign of Lewis XIV. and 
of the treaty of Westphalia, did not allow 
Austria to raise her head, or to form any oppo- 
sition in France. The protestants, the parlia- 
ment, the clergy, all submissive, were only the 
passive admirers of the reign of ihat king. 
Against Spanish and German Austria, this 
prince directed the talents of his generals, the 
sagacity of his ambassadors, and the profound 
judgment of his ministers. The long series of 
great men, .whom he had the discernment to 
select, emulously sought to render themselves 
illustrious by pursuing our rival, and striving to 
vanquish her both by policy and arms. Mari^ 
Theresa of Austria, his consort, wa$ silent, sub- 
missive, and a cipher. Under his reign Austrian 
Spain was little better than a province of France. 

Europe, which fof centuries had enjoyed the 
• sight of Spain arming against France, and en- 
feebling her forces, beheld with alarm this brave 
and rival nation converted by Lewis XIV. into 
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a monarchy devoted to France. TTie accessftoa 
of the house of Bourbon to the throne of Spain^ 
was the most disastrous blow that France ever 
gave the house of Austria ; the most prominent 
epoch, and the most evident proof of its refct- 
live and progressive decline. 

§ VI. Austrian "Regency of the Duke of Orleans^Conspbracy 
of Cellamare against that JBUauce, 

An infirm infant succeeding in 17 15 to 
Lewis XIV., the duke of Orleans was desirous 
of reigning in France, if that infant should die. 
The king of Spain on his part entertained 
similar hopes. 

Austria and England promised the regent 
every thing : the king of Spain was enraged ; 
the regent concluded first the triple and after- 
Wards the quadruple alliance, between France, 
Austria, England, and Holland/ Marshal 
d'Uxcelles, president of the council of foreign 
affairs, and the duke of Main, both educated at 
the court in opposite maxims, refused to sign th^ 
treaty. All the fords of the court of Lewis 
XIV. rose in opposition to it ; and the Spanish 
conspiracy broke out. The objects of this con- 
spiracy were, to carry olF the regent, to convey 
him prisoner into Spain, to establish another 
person in the regency, and to prosecute the 
scheme of dismembering Austria in favour of 
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France and Spain^instead of forming an alliance 
with that power. The regent triumphed over 
his opponents, and took o^ the heads of three 
leading men in Bretany, who were implicated in 
the plot. 



§yiL Anti' Austrian Government of Lems XV' doam to the 
Treaties ofij^ and 1758 — Resumption of the old French 
System after the Regency of the Duke of Orleansr^Epockof 
Frederic King of Prussia^ Alliances between Ptnissia and 
France-^Fourth Period of the Decline of the House of Aa-- 
stria, ^. 

Under cardinal Fleiiry, Prance natnrlally re* 
turned to it ancient system. United with Spai% 
she conceived die project of taking away the 
kingdom of Naples from the emperor, and suc- 
ceeded At the extremity of Italy we established 
a new prince of the house of Bourbon, and pur« 
sued OUT ancient pkn of dismemberment. )s& 
i74Q,djere appeared in Germany, a monarch, 
who discerned the sure and progressive decline 
of the house of Austria. He attacked her on 
t\^ north, while we were assailing her on the 
west and sooth ;. and took from her Silesi»> the 
most important of her provinces, at tiie same 
tipethat the king of Sardinia diismembet^ her 
ItaSaa territories. 

Thas ia. every war the ptoudt family of Austriau 
lost one or two of its provinces, one or two- of * 
its kingdoms* Spain and; Naples weven^ fencer 
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iftider the Austrian yoke. We et^rkhed our 
allies with provinces, which were too remote for 
ourselves ; and we incorporated with our own 
territories \;frbat lay commodiously for the pur- 
pose. 

§ VIII. Piitictples of I^ewis XV, fan/mirtAk to Austria from 
ij^6 to his Death in 1774 — Opposition of the Dauphin— ^ 
l^euis XV. k assassumted some Time after the Treaty of 
Vienna, and the Dauphin poisoned a few Years aft€Yuard$m 

In this state of decline, Maria Theresa, dis- 
tracted by so many losses^ resolved to form an 
union with a monarchy so successful in its plan^ 
of destruction. , To accomplish this purpose, 
she employed as her envoy count Kaunitz, that 
immortal politician, to whom Austria is indebted 
for the preservation of her dominions, and her 
compensations in Poland for the losses ^e had 

sustained Kaunitz possessed the exterior 

levity of a Frenchman, with the depth and wili- 
ness of an Austrian— He jproposed to the court 
of Versailles an alliance, palUaiuig every thing 
that history now perceives in it hujnfliating ta 
the French name. He negotiated with madame 
de Pompadour, flattered with the idea of pleasing 
Maria Tneresa } and with the abbe Bernis, who 
bad a^^ forl;une to make, and panted after a car* 
dinars hat. 
All the £urapean powers of the secQod nft^t \ 
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imckntiyfriettdsilf fiance i;re^ Thef 

knew the dau{diin to be attadied (xi the pblhios 
t>( hid house. . Some of. thm had^eomixsetQ 
lum in secret. Holland^ which we hki formerly 
metamorphosed into a republic at the expeoci^ 
<tf Aii^m ; Swit2edand, whose sovereignty we 
liad caused to be acknowledged in the treaty xfE 
Wecftphalia ; the hou^ of Savoy, idiose ter^ 
ritofiris ^ had augmetired ia die last two wars, 
to the pfdjudice of the etoperor's dommioflisi and 
yi the-'Germanic powers, both protesi^t and 
taAoB^, who lost by the treaty of 1756 aft 
4et9ici6tit -aftd natural suppoit $ reiterated their re* 
fir^sdnfiidMs and memorials at the court ^ 
-ttesaiBes. 

^ ^ fwrkt, educated in Anti-Austrkn principles, 
knd fiftilin that party ^ in an instant prddueed a 
•menftksirllft^ on the subject, which has beC6^e aft 
t^lteihenkty work, the rule of our good minister*, 
•andoFthose negotiators, who do ndt fergdi^hey 
'w»€? Wn Frenchmen. 

-^ The memorial of the dauphin, fatheir to Letfk 
*XVI., on the same alliance, delivered^^ the abbfe 
Bernis, i« not less remarksd>le for the views and 
predictions it contains* This memorial is pkced 
at the ^d of this volume, as an authendc 
documtot. 

It is there proved, that the alliance would be 
«ubveridve of all our ideas, an* all our pritt^. 
ieiples^ it 19 demc«i$trft(ed, ihu it wo^kee^ 

vot, I, c 
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eU powers ki a state of consti-aiitt anct akrnir * 
and that Eraace would lose the valuable title of 
protector of the iodependence of Italy, of. the 
balance of the norths aivi of the confedeisicy oS 
the Germanic states- : ' 
• 'Among all these .^oremgns alarmed and 
rexcd; at tWs. union 'of great powers int^ one 
•mass^ and at the loss of France, the king of 
Pru&sia was^moit ^rtinent. Thjg pWQft con- 
ionqeived , a « resentment against . the kk;ig» . the 
l^be. Berms/and the favourite, which cpntinue4 
,iill hi? dearth, and even beyond it^ fcpr it h 
visible- in: his Memoirs. He rejmembered the.nw* 
and money that. France had ^cijficed id '17415, 
to exalt his monarchy at the ex pence of Maria 
Ther^sa*^. ' At the pea6e of- 1 748 j. he contrived 
to retaili jSitesia, and now. he saw the polificat. 
.system, -pf aggrandising his dprnii^ions. ^ubvert^. 
He belaid his n^tt^ralewen^y^' Maria Theresa, 
^fQ||nillg•a C0aliuon:^g^h3t him with France, 
once his support, and with Sweden,. Rucfsia^suEid 
the^ Empire, hisi natiir^l allies. . The union* of 
.these fprces with those of Franqe had procured 
him, Silesia : the arfljies pf France, ui^ted with 
/ ^thpse of Austria, threatene4 to ti?^ke it froin him. 

Maria Theresa,, who cq^ceiyed this project, esh 
tertained the design of despoiling arid reducing 
bim to such a point, tliat jp, tho con/j-itipn of a 
.inarquis^ of Brandenburg simply he .should be 
unable tp ^ttjempt any further enterprises jagain^ 
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the domains of the house of Austria. She had 
it at h^Ft to give a signal lesson to the Ger- 
manic powers, the sovereignty of which she 
aflfected, and she intended France to defray the 
expence. 

At this period, Lewis XV. was assassinated 
by Damiens* The Austrian faction already form- 
ed at Paris, and in union with madame de Pom- 
padour, that faction inimical to the Jesuits, to 
the king of Prussia, and the d^^uphin, whosf 
^mgn and opposite politics it dreaded, took thijs 
j^ffair into its ha^ds. To render the king its in^ 
:ttrument. It instilled into him tjie belief, that 
-Daiafcn^ had been led to his attempt through 
Jhe intosication of fanaticism, by the secret 
;Of4^r$ of the dauphin, the king of Prussia, and 
.ihe Jesuits. It added, that Frederic had sought|r 
by a. change in the throne and cabinet, to dispel 
the storm that blackened over his head, and dis; 
• sipate a coalition that threatened' to subvert his 
^ monarchy. It affirmed that the Jesuits expected 
from it the benefits of a reign favourable to 
'. them ; and that the dauphiri and his ambitious 
consort, who lived in eternal opposition to the 
king, and to those whom he honoured with his 
favour, accelerated by this assassination the end 
of their unpleasant state of life *. 

' * The king of Prassm in his Memoirs, speaks o^ the assa folia- 
tion ^f Lewis I^V. in very few words 5 but they dcicnrc to be 

C2 
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- Couftt Stami^Ie, the king's ambassador at 
Rome, arrived at this juncture, and was accused of 
having persuaded the king, that the Jesuits, th6 
king of Prussia, and the Dauphin, T^ere the sdk- 
movers of the crime of Damiens^ He was repoft*- 
ed' to have said, that the empresses agent was 
possessed of proofs of this ; and that as long as 
the Jesuits in France, Frederic at Berlin, and the 
dauphin looked up to his crown, the king'& 
4ife would never fee safe. Then leaving it tb 
'the king's sagacity y to judge, how he* ought to 201 
towards the dauphin j he proposed the destruc- 
tion of the jesuitd, as the most certain expediMC 
idt stifling A ' consjMracy long formed ; sun4 kt 
firmed, that the most intimate klBante* with 
Maria Theresa, was, the only means of tarry&ig 
•fire and sword to the gates of Berlin, and ^- 

coBsi^ered, for tbey show hw great sagacity with respect toiiit 
own interests. 

•* While the court <j£ ViersaiBes was thus labouring to pw- 
rpare the meaijs of overturaing Qermany, a madman," faya 
Trederic, " was near occasioning a revolution in francb^ 
He waa an ohsoLre fam^^ who having he^n a domestic vol a 
convent of jeauita in Flandera, proposed to himself to ast;^- 

sinate Lewis XV Hitherto the public have been b'rrt 

nnxgmihf infirmgd of the m^ttves^ that led this monster to acicb 
aD atrQcions attempt.** 

But if Damiens were a madman^ as the king of Phissia calla 
..hhOy he had no motivea*^: and on. tfase eontrarjy tfBamTtns 
were a monster, led by motives to occasion a revolution, he 
was not a madman. In this account given by Frederic, there \% 
an indecision, an alternative worthy of remark. 

'.'.*. M» S^tUavie ia not; correct here : madmen act lron» mo- 
5liv.e8,jasw^l as men in their . sen^^s ; but their, motiyea are 
false, or imaginary, from their ideas of things being perverted 
or erroneous. (Tramlator*} 
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«troymg a pnnce, dangerous to all crowned 
heads, and particularly to the repose of France.^ 

In the eyes of the Austrian faction, count 
$taiaviUe was natur.ally a man of genius, and si 
statesman of great talents. It sent him to the 
court of Vienna, as the ambassador of Lewis 
^V., there to receive the o]rders of MariaTheresa; 
and instructions for reducing Frederic to a mari- 
qvis p{ Brandenburg, to strengthen the union 
pi the great powers by a treaty, and to stifle the 
f:onspiracy of the court of IJerlin. 

The following November, after having re^ 

tnsuned ten or eieyea we^s at Vienna, count 

Sl|;ainyjUe, created duke of Choiseul^ returned to 

.Versailles, to execute; the designs of Maria 

Th^resa> in quality of minister of foreign aflFairs. 

Abbe Bernis had been too good a French* 

man in the first treaty of Versailles with 

the court of Vienna, not to be considered by 

the duke of Choiseul', as ft man not to be de.- 

pended on, dangerous and proper to be re- 

moved* The first treaty with the house. of 

Aus^ia,. had procured this abbe the pronuse of 

.^ cardinal's iM i and now the folly of this treaty 

fW9S nxanifesty aitd he was justly alarmed by tha 

ibattlie of Rosbach; and the rupture of the con« 

ventionof Clos^riJSevem, he was about to be 

dismis^d by the di^ke.of Choiseuland madaaie 

.4e Ponipadouifr That , is to say, he was filing 

.felP nothiagflsss^ wbeft dwr« wits w ^pfeftJN 
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ance of his becoming wise, when he was prepar- 
ing to put an end to a ruinous war, and to leave 
to the house of Austria "the care of av6nguig 
itself of the king of Prussia by its own mean^ 
But of this neither Maria Theresa, nor Choiseul, 
nor madame de Pompadour, had made account. 
They gave the abbe Bernis the cardinal's hat, 
which he had been promised. He had opened 
the doors of the cabinet of Versailles to the court 
of Vienna. When he discerned the precipice, and 
was going to shut them, they sent him into exild. 
The duke of Choiseul took his place as minister 
of foreign affairs, and Bernis was afterwards seat 
to Rome, to prevent the consequences of bis re- 
pentance, and oblige him to prosecute the plans 
of the faction with respect to the Jesuits, whoni 
he did not love, and whose distruction he pre- 
pared with such effect and success. 

The court of France, delivered from th^ storm 
engendering against its rising system of foreign 
affairs, was from that moment subjugated by 
the foreign faction. Choice uls issued from eVtry 
corner of the earth, andrslieed themselves in 
every part. They muhiplied in the king's coun- 
cil, and at the head c>f adihinistration. The 
-greatest nobles of Lorraine, become Frenchmen 
since the union of their country, increased this 
party. Some were Relatives or pensioners 
of the empress: others had bfeen Austrian s 
in their manners and in their hearts kom their 
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wter of the duke of Choiseul^ :an intriguing^ 
dattgerouS) ^tty .woman, was the soul of the. 
faction : madame ^e Pompadour, an enemy. 
to the dauphin aUd to the Jesuits, a favourer pf 
die modern phii^sopby^ and calling herself the. 
fisunder of the new pohiics establishing in the 
cabinet^ was its protector. She had resolved to 
dismiss the cardinal Bernis^ and send him away :. 
she openly favoured every one who called him* 
^f an Aii^tifian in the court of France. 

This faction being thus organised, she subju- 
gated the king by the same means as those 
which ma<£une de Maintenon and the legitimated 
princes had employed to govern Lewis XIV. in 
his old age.. She inspired Lewis XV. with ap- 
prehensions for his life : she suggested dangers 
from the dauphin and dauphiness^ whom she 
charged with secret ambition : she accused the; 
r^icide politics of the jesjiijs, an4 thp immorality, 
of the king of Pni^ia, 91s capable of th^ greatest 
crimes ; — ^Frederic, to preserve the provinces con- 
quered from Maria Theresa ; and the Jesuits, 
to maintain themselves in then^.un^^r an infidel 
potentate'. She persuaded Lewi^ XY- that th?, 
Jesuits had made a secret treaty with Frederic to 
live peaceably on their estates, under that irre- 
ligious and protectant, prince, whjch had falle^ 
lender his military govenunenu She told himj^ 
(hat they .had prQmjsed to hasten, the end of his. 
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tdgtiy the sooner to ttrmihilate the league bM 
tween France and Awtria^ aftumii^ to the w- 
pose of the secondary pomen. ' This pbn of a 
foreign conspiracy against die life and new prish 
ciples of Lewis XV. was sedod&g*^ ^ It peddial 
tt^ith fear the pusiHanimotts hea^ of a kingi;<dici 
was led by it to see nothing but a new Doanku 
wherever he turned his eyes. 6roi^|hC». by lib 
ninbridled libertinism, to a 'State <>f prema^e 
decay, the king tbus circumststficed, and,iQs&< 
pable of any spirited act, abandoned his cabinet 
to the Austrian party recently established in the 
Court of Prance, 

"" Two years and half afterwards, the king of 
Portugal likewise was assas^nated* In tint 
affair the Jesuits were inif^cated afresh, and 
with great noise. The alarms of Lewis. XV. 
increased, and M. de Choiseul, strengthened bjr 
die fears of a king dreading death, proceeded to 
all the violent measures, necessary to estaUtsb 
the plan of politics,, by which the court of Ver* 
sailles wa» to be governed. 

The duke of Aiginllon, great nephew to car- 
dbtal Richlieu, was the intimai;e friend of the 
dauphin; and what the prince was obKged to 
confine to his thoughts, from the discretion ne^ 
cessary to the hek* of the crown, the duke of 
Aiguillon executed. Ghoiseu^on the contrary^^ 
by birth a Lortraine, and the son of an ambassa-* 
^rifrom the hu^^and of Maria Theresa tb the 
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fjouTtot" Verwulks, a stranger to France, aM a^ 
subject of the emperor j to whom h&was rebted^ 
iras wholly devoted tathe interests of the court 
of Viennju Stroi^ in the power of madamc; 
iUfi i?pmp^douri ^hose head the empress had 
turned with vanity, by bestowing on her th^ 
tilie o£ amin and some flattering presents j sup* 
ported by the credit, of the parliament, whos^ 
proteekr he styled himself} a declared enemy t9 
the jesuits^ever since he had manifested his hatred 
to thdbr general at Rome: these circumstanqes> 
and his extraordinaory vanity, rendered him care- 
less of making his court to the dauphin, who 
declared himself of dlanietrically ppposite prin- 
ciples with respect to the authority of the Ism^ 
over the pjacriiament, and to the poKcy of France 
towards the house of Austria. Bold and vain^ 
yet tboughdul and deep, with much firmness, 
and consisteiury in his p}aiQ^,:h^ had all the quar 
titles requisite, at a time when the king ^peared 
jnasftcred by fear, to beqoine in Francp with the 
uti^ost impunity the cMef agent of the court of 
Vienna, JEqqt drawing closer the alliance of 1756, 
removing the abbe Bernis from apo^t, where he 
had not done enough foi; the Austrian goverur 
ment, aitd f6r desttoying at any price the obst^i^ 
des that opposed hti scheipes. Born to. a fozr 
tune bdksw modiocrkyi s^ having lit]de to lose^ 
his system offered him a prospect of that pomi^ , 
jMKl power, which we bave -§QgB hua d^play^ 
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To reach these, and maiiitain them, he had in 
the Austrian embassy, in madame de Gram- 
mont, his sister, a woman bold and profound, 
and in the king^s favourite, a council possessed 
of means sufficiently powerful to obtain his 
ends. 

His enemy, the duke of Aiguillon, had very 
different principles. Uniformly supported in 
^ecret by the dauphin in all his oppositions to 
the new politics ; heir to the maxims of Rich- 
lieu, his great uncle, who had established despot* 
Ism ih France, 'and was the founder of the 
hatred of the Bourbons to the house of Austria ; 
he was littK'tap^le of conducting the affairs of* 
the state, otherwise than by prosecuting the 
*y^tem of miUtary government : a friend to the 
dauphin, he daily lamented with him, but in 
silence, the Austrian alliance ; he lioved tbc jc^ 
suits, and he was ar secret enemy to the parlia* 
ment, who displayed a greater inclination for 
liberty.' He hated the innovating philosophers, 
iand he formed a powerful party at the head of 
the Jesuits, St. Sulpice, and the devotees o£ the 
court. The party of Choiseul had every thing 
to fear, that of Aiguillon every thing to hope, 
froni' a change of reigns and the dauphin^'ac«r 
cessi(Sn to the crown. Such were -the two pert 
Isons, such the two extraordinary schemes of 
government, that agitated France towards the 
fend -of the reign-of Lewis XV, Oz) one ^anc^ 
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his jansenists, his pariiainents, and his phiibso* 
phers, attacked the Jesuits at home, and abroad 
sacrificed the glory and preponderance of France, 
to* the interests and vamty of the house of Au- 
stria. 'On the other, the duke of Aigilifion, 
uniting himself with the Jesuits, either to save 
them, or to restore them after their fidl, la- 
boured with them to fuin the parliament, and 
establish absolute authority. While imposing 
fetters on the nation at home, Aiguilkm was: de- 
sirous abroad of emancipating the secondary 
powers friendly to France, from the constraint 
in which they were kept b^ the monstrous union 
of the great pbwers of France, Austria, and 
Prussia. The duke of Choiseul, in forming this 
union, was preparing future fetters for Poland,' 
Prussia, and Turkey. Thus the duke of Choi- 
seul became by his principles the tyrant of the 
subaltern powers, terrified by the grand alliance, 
andi favoured liberty 'in France itself: while! 
Aiguilloh arrived to relieve the secondary pow- 
ers or to establish tyranny at home. Thus with 
his Chbiseuls^ Grammoiits, and Pompadours, 
the duke ofi Choiseul annihilated the system 
of Henty IV., Richlieu, Davaux, Ma^arin,' 
Lewis XIV*, Servien, Belle-Isle, and even of 
cardinal Fleury, who twice 'made war on the 
house of Austria, and took from it, by force of 
jO-ms^ ^Y by negotiation, the king4om of Naples 
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aad the two Sicilies, Lorraine and B^urrois* Ft** 
iially it was thus Aiguilloiij^ on the other hand* 
l^bQured to consolidate the system of. despotism* 
which l^is great ultcle had established at honie. 

The court of Vienna* . having, enchained 
Ftance by whom it was formerly kept in fear* 
dared afterwards resume in Europe th^ oSbkisive 
^stem of Charles v.* iuKl treating France as 
a conquered country* or vanquished enemy* 
obUged her to make war at her own expence 
against the Prussian monarchy* su)d subsidise 
her enemies. 

By the articles of this second treaty, conclude 
ed in ^he momh of December 1758, the king 
enga^^ to furnish Maria Theresa with men and 
money for the purpose of despoiling Prussia* 
and tO'pay the Swedes, who shpuld be<^iged to 
take U^ field aga^lst Frederic* He |»ronused to 
subsidise the Saxon troops under the. orders of 
the court of Viemia; to furnish Maria Theresa, 
during .the continuance of the war, with eigb*^ 
teen thousand foot, and six thousand horse, or 
to pay her, 3,456,000 florins a^^year } to defend the 
German, empire, and the Aust^an Netherkn^s. 
Vfith a hundred thousand French; and. to pro^ 
cure* on the conclusion of peace> Sile^ for tho 
court of Vienna, and the imperial digliity for 
Joseph. IL. , 

This treaty, which conveited France, as waf 
spd, iatct^n Amtmn prmm^n filter ^« Wltti 



of the dauphin with no less consternation^ than 
the regent's treaty with the court of Vienna had 
Impressed on the children of Lewis XIV. This 
princ€f, who saw in it the ruin of his^ house, 
said to the duke of Aiguillon-r-^^When France 
makes war on her own account^ she derives at 
least some advantages from it, to compensate her 
losses J but France on this occasion, enslaved by 
the duke of Choiseul, makes war only at the 
pleasure of another, and drains herself Solely to 
exalt the house of Austria her rival, to hum- 
bling and despoiling of whom my fetniiy owes 
its glory, and its power : and would they have 
me insensible to this forgetfulness of all our in- 
terests, and contempt of the principles of our 
Aggrandisement and consequence in Europe ?** 

These words taken from the papers of 
Lewis XVf. show the profound political vie^s 
•of the dauphin Ws father*. . .i 
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CHAP. 11. 

'Reasons of the Duke of Choheitlfor the Vcstnicdon of the Sih' 
dety of Jesus, and ali the Jesuits as jf gents of the Davphhf 
'•—Damiens Itaving faikd in the Kreeution of his Desigtf, 
Leuis XV, receives JVamingfrom the Austrian Faction of a 
second ylssassinatwn — Ueamis of the Duke of Choiseul for 
disgracing in the Parliament by a Itgal Act, the-Duke of ^^ 
gidllm. Chief of t/ie Anti-Austrinn Party^The Duke rf 
Choiseul directs the Publication of the Works by uhich he had 
wrought on the Imagination of Lcnis XV* after his being 
assassinated — 2'he Jesuits accused ofPoiscmrngs and Assassi- 
nations, executed or attempted, against the Persons of 
Henry IV., Lavis XTIL, Lexvis XIV., the great Davphin, 
the Regent, and Lems XV. — The Duke of Choiseul msti- 

. . gates M. de VoUairc egainU the Jesmts-^AMitim of this 
Sociefj/ in France ?» 1762. 

JL HE duke of Choiseul, havjmg established 
his power abroad on the protJectioa of the a%- 
press, sought to render it solid at home. Tbd^ 
dauphin was firmly resolved on his accession 
to the thjone, to demolish the Austrian edifice, 
erected at the court of Versailles. The death 
of this prince was decreed. The house of Au- 
stria behdd on the throne a thoughtless mo- 
narch, governed by a favourite^ devoted to the 
new system ; and it was its interest to profit by 
the king's old age, to let the sceptre be swayed 
by the duke of Choiseul in his stead, and to 
prevent a new reign. All the operations of ib$ 
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duke of CSibisiettl tended to, direct: akffaira to t!u» 
prime object. Damiens hziStng tsmsti hb blow^ 
tW daruph^ beiilg still icitimately.iQonile^jied x?ith 
* the Jesuits^ and the aninapgity <>£ th«r king of 
Pitissii continuing the »^nie, th^ ^uke of C}ioi* 
^ul had to dread, as. in the time of HeinJcy.IV., a 
a second j; a third, t>r . a fourth aseassination, 
>»hich should disconcert all ,his pl^nsp. Witlr 
this he. incessantly menaced the pusillanimouTi 
Lewis XV., and it was? definitiydy j resolved/ 
that the society of jeauits.«hQUld be.de^royed,. ^ 
'^In the person ofr the duke (pfAiguillon, the 
diuphin. beheld the only*'<i>aa- belonging to the 
coiirt capable of ovefftirniag all the^measure^ of 
the faction, and resuming:the ancient system of 
.politics ,' all the rest of the courtiers \yere mer^ 
Tdph^rsi or .were bought off. 7 Tq d(?grad€ hifa 
whom he could not corrupt, Cbbiseulresolve4 
xa connect himself more closely with th^ parlia^ 
tjnents, and instigate them against the duke of 
Aiguilbn: with them, he aimed at nothing lejs 
than his honour, and' if possible his life. Tbes? 
■court intrigues tended: tio dq)rive the dauphip, 
aixd the few remaining partisans, of thei<^d fvh 
ifeign politics, of a courtier possessing^ repujtsh 
rion, and not destitute of the means of supportr 
ing the system of his uncle, the .grQitt!^ardixwyi 
-Richlieu. ; f 

The solemn publication of the facts, witl^ 
which the society of jesiitts had been acc'eso^jii 
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secret to Lewis ZV*, to fill liis mind With akno,^ 
was the first poKtical attack. . . 

The dukd of Choiseiil, bold m bis cooc^ 
lions, thought it expedient to persuade the pub^ 
lie, what he made Lewis XV. believe j and th* 
work entitled *^ The Jesuits guilty of Treascm^ 
both in Theotyand Practice," was printed. by 
his orders towards the end of 1758. After this 
the theological works of the Jesuits of all nations 
were scriidnised. In them it was found, that 
the Jesuits at all times, and of every country in 
the world, had taught and j^proved of the mur- 
der of tyrants for the benefit of religion. In the 
second part, the duke of Choiseul asserted, that 
this doctrine had been carried into practice; 
namely, against the sacred person of Henry IV.^ 
of Lewis XIIL, even of Lewis XIV., of thegrotf 
dauphin, of the regent duke of Orleans, of 
Lewis XV., and of the king of Portugal. In. a 
copy preserved in the cabinet of Lewis XVL an 
some curious remarks in the dauphin's oi#it 
h^dwriting, respecting the part taken by the 
duke of Choiseul, to fill his hxhet^s imaginattcm 
with terror. In another copy from among tie 
papers of Lewis XV., we find on the other hand 
manuscript, notes against the Jesuits, which the 
^tor of the work did not think proper to hf 
before the public, or which the duke of CUcS- 
seul added, in order to work upon the ima^na- 
tion of the l»ng. In these the Jesuits are tejprc^ 
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•isnted as assassins, always i^ady to aim the po^ 
niard at the heart of a prince not their disciple^ 
on the mere instigation of any fordgn povirer, 
that would consent to make some sacrifices for 
the establishment .of their' congregation.' The 
king of Prusm is particularjy named tbere^ as 
an accomplice in the assassination of Lewis! XV^ 
Voltaire was presently invited by the dukeiof 
Choiseul himself, to write against, the Jesuits^ 
and to paint them as the assassins of kings. He 
had bean abused by the members of this reli- 
gious order in several numbers df their journal^ 
and the duke, who sought the means of accomr 
plishing their destruction from every quarter, 
easily prevailed on 'the philosopher to reproach 
them with *^ crimes diat had filled astonished 
lEurope with horror, and with the innumerable 
works of those Jesuitical theologicians, vomited 
out by hell, that put the dagger into the hands 
of parricides.*' Such were the expressions of 
the duke of Choiseul in his letters^ and such 
were those of the philosopher, whose example 
was a guide to the party, that hailed him their 
patriarch* The assassination of the king of 
Portugal, and the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
his dominions, which the duke of Choiseul for^ 
warded by all the means that his post of mini* 
ster of foreign affairs could supply, contributed 
still more to heighten the pusillanimity and panici 
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4azT observed in Lewis JE V^ xsifter fais assassi- 
nation* 

Wt^en theduke o£ Choiseul had' brought on 
the Jesuits the. resentment of the philosophers, 
iie delivered them up to hisfriends^theinember% 
of the parliaments, the irrqcdndkable enemies 
of -^hev Jesuits e^er since their instbiition. The 
public history 6f their abolition is sufficiently 
knowii ; but the repugnance shown by iFrederic 
td expel them from Silesia is> by no means a 
matter of notoriety. . He did tiot c6nsent to de^ 
frivE themof their establishment, till induced 
■to it by. the pohticar negotiations of several 
powers ; and when, he was obliged to yield to 
their instances, the Jesuits, were, better treated 
than in-Qtheristatcs j whdre their destruction had 
been determined^i'j:// : 
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CHAP. IIL 

Gtiefof the Dauphin at the Ruin of the Jemts^^He lose'i active 
Partisans, vigilant cmer his Interests — ji Domestic poisons 
the Dauphin and his Consort — Society of the Queen : this 
Princess dies in the same Manner as her Son and her Daugh- 
- terHn-lato-^Murmers of France — State of the Party of the 
Jesuits and of the Dauphin, 

JL H E dauphin was distracted at the ruin of 
the jesoii:s3 and the duke of Chbiseul did not 
neglect to load with ridicule that prince, who 
opposed the proceedings of the cabinet as much 
as was practicable for the presumptive heir of 
the crown. The house of Austria j satisfied with 
having at Versailles a minister at its devotion^ 
approved of the means employed by the duke of 
Choiseul for attaining the execution of the ge- 
neral plan^ treated the Jesuits with coldness, and 
permitted them to be deprived of some of their 
establishments inHuAgary with impunity. This, 
society, ^assailed 6n all sides, daily felt thedecline 
of its weight an Europe: in France^ whdre it 
had so long attacked^ pursued, and^ persecuted 
the protestants, the rigourists, the parliaments^ 
th^ jansenists, and particularly the philosophers^ 
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lince thdr appearance In that country about 
1740^ it was reduced to act on the defensive. 
Thus the dauphin, who was supported by the 
jesuitS) and the party of the archbishop of Paris, 
beheld in the degradation and punishment of 
his friends, an indirect attack on his principles, 
at which he conceived the highest displeasure. 
From policy he suppressed the expression of it; 
but he said to cardinal Luynes— ** My turn 
will soon come : happy for them, if they pardon 
my friends," 

Dissimulation was so much the more ne- 
cessary to this prince, as he saw himself 
surrounded and observed by several persons^ 
whose power increased in proportion as he lost 
his friends. Madame de Pompadour, whom he 
joined the whole nation in detesting, and to 
whose libertinism his exemplary domestic con^- 
duct as a husband was a continual reproach, 
saw in him the persecutor of her old age, if he 
should succeed Lewis XV« It was to little pur* 
pose she dissembled her sentiments ; it was to 
little purpose she engraved with her own hands 
the portraits of the dauphin and dauphiness 
from more elegant drawings than those which 
she had engraved of Lewis XV. ; this aSecta* 
tion could not impose on the lowest lord at the 
court. The heads of Choiscurs party, and the 
heads of the party of the dauphin, were equally 
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Itcquainted with the true value of madame de 
Pompadour's expressions. 

This prince perceived himself wasting insen- 
sibly. Ever since 1760 he was preyed on by a 
slow and unknown disorder. His plumpness, 
admired by all the court, and his lively and 
florid complexion, were changed to leanness, 
paleness, and at length a cadaverous hue, har- 
bingers of the premature death that abridged 
his days. 

Several memoirs, notes, Hind billets, which 
Lewis XVI. had collected and scaled with his 
little seal, lay this crime to the duke of Choi- 
seul's charge. The duke of Vauguyon, a par- 
ticular enemy to this minister, appointed by the 
dauphin to superintend the education of the 
princes of the blood, and of their eldest son the 
duke of Berry, afterwards Lewis XVI., never 
ceased to ascribe it to the duke of Choiseul. 
Richlieu, Aiguillon, the devotee mads^me de 
Marsan, the Jesuits, and the sulpiciens, unani- 
mously agree with Vauguyon in this accusation; 
This governor of the royal family ceased not to 
keep up in the mind of the eldest of these 
princes, since Lewis XVI., this fatal opinion. 
He continued to work on his tender, timid, and 
weak mind, and succeeded in alienating his 
young pupil from the duke of Choiseul, and 
persuading him, that the same valet had accele- 
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rated the death of his father, and shortly after 
that of his mother. This impression the king 
could never after efface. 

The dauphiness, by Wrth a Saxon, was a wo- 
man of understanding, not destitute of religion, 
and possessed of eminent greatness of mind j 
she understood Latin, and several other lan- 
guages, and was very desirous of distinguishr 
ing herself. Custom required, that in case of 
the dauphin's death, she should be called to the 
regency of France, during the duke of Berry's 
minority. Thus when the dauphin was dead, 
the grand Austrian alliance was still in jeopardy. 
The house of Saxony, thoroughly acquainted 
with the interests of the empire, of which it con- 
stitutes a part, and consequently of the advantage 
that would accrue to his family, the Germanic 
states, and above all to France, from re-establish- 
ing the old Anti- Austrian politics of the caWnet of 
Versailles, and overturning the monstrous struc- 
ture of the duke of Choiseul, excited the appre- 
hensions of this minister, it was an archduchess 
he had fixed at the court of Versailles as guar- 
dian of his treaty, not a Saxon interested in 
pointing out its mischiefs and effecting its. de- 
struction. The duke of Choiscul's reasons of 
state therefore, according to the duke of Ai- 
guillon, urged that minister to destroy the dau- 
phiness ; as, according to the persons and me-^ 
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raoirs quoted above, rthat accnse^ Ae; dulsi?, of 
Choiseul of the crime, though - they do ao^^ 
proye it, they had prompted him to destroy her 
husband. Thus much at least jwe }aiow with 
certainty, that the dauphiness was ambitious,, 
anfl that the minister dreaded her ij^fluenqe, her. 
future, authority, stpd the part which the elec^ 
toial house of Saxony would have in it. ^ 

Thusy if we might credit the report of a 
RicKl^eii- and an :Aiguillon, we were deprived ofc 
a d^phin,,whom.the duke of Choiseul had con*' 
triyed tq r^iyjer ridiculous son^e years before^ 
by exaggei;a(:ing hh dev9tional exercises. , 

. .J rT^^is ^)rin<;e^ iy^^^ his death/was approaching, 
^)efamp,f^cns}|plq of the, nature of his consort*| 
di^^9'9.,^^^(^h fended butXo^accelerate his owq 
^?^^^^. ^r^fp^f^ J^SH^^^^^ ^^ the persua^ion^ 
^^. ffefy Yim M^i^'^^J^^^l.^^. natural- djsy 
ea^, 5fW4 ^Pf^j ^^Yii^^ ^^^ i'^^^^ t8^.^^ .several 

tl^eir •^:|t^f{fier^rq\5,^^u; mighjt ^llivg^f aid, ;dv3^ 
ibsy/forgJSW M^hmS:. .' io i^h^. pai s^pf ^icQ. 
^ai; thqr ^^ixtr lasted mjeni^Hrs^ ,|q {gjj4dq wm oif the 
^ipn§, ^ ^le.^l^u^^ ?«?e«d.iS at- an^early.ag^, 
$fpf abk.tc? 1<%? iffi: realjJty^ .tl^ J were y^dlli^g 

IfiteGtigna a^i^B^^^th^r #a|fe.,ff^9saj-i^^^;tl}§ 
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the dauphin may be seen in the memoirs which 
that minister issued from his private press at 
Ghanteloup. Thus ended the days of this im- 
fortunate prihce, who would have rendered 
France happy, and whose government would 
have been firm and vigorous. He died the 
aoth of December, 1765, and his consort the 
13th of March, 1767. 

Such was the extraordinary decay of the royal 
femily towards the close of the king's reign. 
The queen, retired into her own apartments, hav- 
ii)g no courtiers but the president- Henault, 
father Griffet a Jesuit, cardinal Luyncs, the 
duke of Luynes, who wroteevery year' at court 
a folio volume of memoirs, which the duke his 
son, at present mayor, has allowed us to consult 
and make extracts from, his wife the duchess of 
Luynes, and some other persbns taking nd part 
in business or intrigues, in her turn ^ve * Un- 
easiness to the ambitious GhoiseuL ^ Hefeafed 
a new return of the ancient principles of foreign 
politics: he dreaded, in case of the king's deaths 
the* regency of a weak-minded woman, who, 
having no knowledge of affairs, might deliver 
the state to the direction of some lord -of her 
own age, and possessing her confidence, The 
duke of Ghoisdul, thinking of' givipg Lewis one 
pf the daughtors of the empress as a second 
yife, and thus avoiding the dangers of a mie* 
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iresSy particularly as he had openly quarrelled 
with mad^me de Pompadour, was accused by 
the same memoirs of having employed the same 
valet to poison her, though of this they are 
equally far from adducing proof. During these 
ijriminal §pecu}atioft^, the qupen grew old in her 
practices of devotioru Seeing herself decline 
like madame de Pompadour, her son, and heap 
daughter-in-law, she finished her days with the 
resignation of a religious princess. Without 
complaining of her destiny, she expired on the 
34th of June, 1768. Her bowels were found to 
be mortified and putrid, and the duke of Choi^ 
seul was the first to explain the cause of it, as^ 
serting,. that th^ drugs and spices, with which the 
Polish cpoks season their ragouts, had this effect . 
pn the bowels of liie queen* This fact is taken 
lirom. a note in the memoir^ of the duke of 
iiuynes. 

. All France mm-mured at these unexpecte4 
4fl^ths. Th^ cardinal Luynes, the Nicolais, dei* 
voted to the dauphin, the count de Muy, all the 
persons employed in the dauphin's service j the 
duke of AiguiUon, marshal Richlieu, the je* 
suits and their partisans ; the archbishop of 
Paris, and the noblemen or prelates who com. 
posed the dauphin's party, who had a thorough 
^^neration for him, and who expected undei* 
l\itn a favourable and friendly reign} renewed the-^ 
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rumour that these deaths were not natumi, iand- 
loudly accused the duke of Choiseul of them. 
Lieotaud, physician to the princes of tlic blood, 
charged with having prepared the poisonous 
drugs, and been obsequious to the designs of the 
duke of Choiseul, did not take the trouble to 
justify himself of a crime unproved, and indeed 
incapable of proof, but he placed at the head of 
his Practice of Physic an engraving of Akxan^ 
der, drinking the medicine prescribed by his 
physician, immediately after putting into his 
hands the letter, in which that physician was 
accused of the intention t6 administWto feim 
poison. 

Marshal Richlieu delivered to the author of 
these memoirs a note respecting' thieruAioiirs 
propagated against the duke of ChoisOTl. Thfe 
note being communicated to cardinal Euynes, i 
man of great reserve, instead of being cdntrai- 
dieted by the prelate, received his foriTial assent. 
He had been the friend of the dauphin, df tfie 
(lauphiness, and of the queen : he had observed 
the progress of the disease, and preserved the re* 
membrance of every thing that implicated the 
duke of Choiseul in the accusation; The mar- 
shal transmitted a similar note to <idunt Mira** 
beau, author of the memoirs published by iive 
under the title of '^ Memoirs of 4he Dutes^of 
Aiguillon,** where are found the same-pai^ticu* 
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iars respecting the poisonings, which Certainly 
do TKJt appear to be proved, but the accusations 
of which make a part of history, on which it is 
incumbent to develope the animosity of the par- 
ties that prevailed at court. 

The royal family, seized with affright at be- 
holding itself thus decimated, cbuld not conceal 
the alarm with which it was sthick, Madame 
Louisa^' the king's fourth daughter, wrote to the 
king, and to the archbishop of Paris, to infdrni 
them of her resolution to end her days in a con- 
vent. She saw her family perishing with the 
same rapidity as that of LewilXlV. Her sister^ 
the infanta, dhichess' of Parma, had jiist died at 
Versailles before her eyes : the duchess of Or- 
leans, th^ princess of Conde, her nep!iew the 
duke\ crBni-guridy, her brother the 'daUphin, 
the dauphiness, the countess of Toulouse, hef 
grs^ndfather Stanislius, and the queen her mother, 
had all been cut- off in a very short space of 
time. 'IhdL panic terror, madame Louisa^retired 
ta the mbnslstery of carmelites, where she con- 
tinued till her death to occupy her niind Solely 
with t*he afF^rs of religion and the cloister. 

It "must hot be forgotten, that this^'was' thi^ 
period whei> the princesses imbibed their hatred 
for the duke of Choiseut, for fes • proceeclhigs; 
and for the choice he mude of Maria Anteinetta, 
whom he afterwards gave to France for her so- 
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vereign. The old king, a libertine and a devo* 
tee^ appeared on this occasion desirous of return* 
ing to God, His will is dated at the period of 
his son's death ; and he had friendly interviews 
with the archbishop of Paris. Escaped from 
the poniard of Damiens, he was no longer the 
same person : he vegetated without desires, and 
without any will of his own ; asking pardon of 
God, and going from his devotions to the arms 
of madame de Cavanac. 

Such then was the situation of the court of 
France, that it was composed of two parties, 
who ceased not mutually to detest, persecute, and 
calumniate each other; headed by two distin- 
guished men, one of whom, the duke of Aiguil- 
lon, accused the other of having taken off half 
the royal family by poison ; while his antagonist, 
the duke of Choiseul, accused him of plundeiing 
and harassing the people in his government of 
Bretany, in the most extraordinaiy manner, and 
pecretly persecuted him in the courts of justice, 
to bring on him disgrace and dishonour To 
the hatiied of these two persons^ their contradic- 
tory politics, their doctrines, and their mutual 
(endeavours to effect each othei's ruin, history 
will ascribe all the misfortunes of France, that 
began to display themselves towards the end of 
the reign of Lewis XV. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Continuation of. the Ministry of 4he DuJce ofCJwiseul — BrJUc- 
iions on the Puniskr.ent of General LaUy, considered as a 
political Measure of the Duke. 

JL H E sanguinary government of cardinal 
Richlieu, and particularly the tragedies of the 
revolution in England, having proved revolting 
to all Europe, from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the current of opinion was strong 
against political assassinations, which obliged 
government to employ the punishment of death 
exclusively against highway robberies and mur- 
der. Lewis XIV. instituted capital punishment 
for felony only on the chevalier de Rohan, to 
whom he would have given a pardon had it been 
solicited. 

During the regency,^ the immoral and impla* 
cable Dubois raised his scaffolds in Bretany: 
but' Lewis XV. seeing nothing but pacific ap- 
pearances under the aditiinistration of cardinal 
Fleury, the system of mildness prevailed in his 
government ; yet madame.de Pompadour, who 
succeeded almost immediatelyvto the influence 
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which the cardinal had enjoyed over the king'rf 
mind, once declared, that she was perpetually 
studying to moderate the rage of the monarchy 
who was so frequently overcome with passion 
duiing the resistances of the magistracy. " If 
once the king requires blood to be spilt," said 
she, " 1 am certain the court may be deluged 
with it/* 

Lewis XV, was a man of a weak mind-; the 
military pov/er of the state alone could allow 
him to indulge in momentary rage ; but the 
duke of Choiseul had a degree of mental energy, 
iind a sufficiently decided charjicter, to prevent 
recourse to those means of terror, which were 
still employed in ^he sixteenth century* The 
generation in which he lived was well bent and 
moulded lo the royal will. . The cruelties exer- 
cised on the Jesuits, the young as well as the 
old ; the gagging of Lally, which inspked all 
Europe with horror^ and against wMdh the 
English exclaimed as loudly, as we did against 
them on hearing of the punishment of Byng ; 
are indelible blots on his stnwge.ladmimstra^ 
tion. I ► 

General l«aUy was caiman of quality, whb had 
devoted himself to follow the forttmes )of tho 
hoxise of Stijart, exjJelled ; from the throne of 
England, He had chosen- .France: for : Wa n«w 
country,, and had distinguished. hims^ iavthe 
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war of 1740 against the English, particularly by 
breaking into the famous column of the enemy 
at the battle of Fontenoy. Being sent to India, 
he was there less fortunate. The French squa- 
drdn, though superior to the EngKsh, abandoned 
Pondicherry, the most valuable of our posses- 
sions. Choiseul-s party was humbled by the 
misfortunes of the war j and.it had three motivei;^ 
that required a victim : the first to naake it be- 
lieved abroad that the Irish had betrayed us, and 
save the honour of ou/ flag ; the next to enable 
the ministry to keep up. their haughty tone at 
home, after the manner of Richlieu ; and lastly, 
to ruin the near relation of general Lally, M. df 
Saint-Priest, intendant oi Languedoc ;. who, de- 
signed by a powerful party for the place of 
thq duke of phoiseul, had the courage not to 
disown Lally for bis relation, to defend him> 
and to proclaim his innocence. 

The Engliidi did not accomplish their views 
in the deatli of admiral Byng : and in the case of 
Lal|y» the equally senseless official accusation of 
having bjetrayed the interests of Lewis XV- met 
Mfitb no. better success* - The ii^ke of Ghoiseul, 
whd dce^ted: tbe jking' on this occasion, insen,- 
siibly .<^c^l^ed ia the good opinion of his .master, 
!i|(^hen <this j)ri(ice^ being afterwards better in* 
forpied, learned that he had been mislead by his 
miftister. It wsks to little purpose, the gt^xsM? 
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tondemnation was sanctioned by the fbnns of* 
justice, the king was sensible of the fault he had 
committed, in leaving to the authority of the 
parliament, which he considered only as the 
tribunal for private disputes among his subjects, 
a cause of supreme jurisdiction, with which 
Choiseul had invested it. Thus, by the most 
strange perversion of ideas, the parliament was 
charged with the office of sitting in judgment 
on an affair of state, on a military transaction^ 
of which generals alone were competent to take 
opgnisance ; and of a cause of the supreme juris- 
diction, in which the parliament could not in* 
terfere without overturning all political ideas of si 
monarchy, M. de Choiseul changed his dear 
parliament into a committee, subverting on the 
other hand the moral ma> ims of the first tribu- 
nal of the realm, of a tribunal which, under 
former ministers, had been the natural and nc*- 
cessary enemy of arbitrary punishments, the 
enemy of government commissions, and the last 
asylum of the people of France, when persecuted 
by the enmity of ministers or courtiers. 

All the parts of this strange proceeding were 
to be traced back to the invisible hand of the 
duke of Choiseul, who was the direQ:or of 
the whole : it was he who caused a coihmissioilr 
to be given to the parliament to enquire into 
this afiair. The metropolis wa$ not inclined to 
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a punishment of this krhd, particukrly for crimes 
committed more than two thousand Jeagues off: 
it was necessary to rouse the public, and direct 
against the general all the means of miriistcrs 
whose power is in danger, or enraged, or in 
a state of actual intoxication. Lally was accused 
of having betrayed the interests of the king^ 
and the India company at Pondicherry. 

The five magistrates, who were commissioned 
to make their repbft on the cause, declared ^i ^ 
first among themselves, after a lotig exkmiria- 
tion, that general Lally was innocent. Yet, on 
the day when their report was finally to be 
given, two of them condemned him to deatth, 
and two others declared him not guilty^ It was' 
still in the power of the fifth to have saved himt 
but wavering between the two opinions, like a 
man who gropes his way blindfold, now inclin-i 
ing this way, now that, and now turning about,' 
he at last said, to get rid of his doubts—'' Let 
him die, that at any rate we may make an end 
of our business/* 

In the parliament Lally had the tvafmest par- 
tisans of tha duke of Choiseul against him, arfd * 
they went so far as to propose, that he should 
be condemned to the wheel. "If you really intciid 
he should die,** observed one of the most cun^ 
ning, "sentence him to some other kind of 
death, for this the king will never be brought 
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to suffer.'' Lally was condemned to be E>c* . 
headed, for having betrayed the interests of the 
king and the India company. ^^ The natioa 
requires an example,^ said the judges ; ^' and 
not finding £u:ts to lay before the public^ it i» 
upon the whole taken together we have con* 
demned him.** They had eliaded the mili- 
tary testimonies of the Crillons and Montmo* 
yencys, who were the general's companioaa^ia 
India> and who listened to the depositions of 
Lally's groom and cook, who were offended 
with a master that had treated them with au* 
sterity. 

The animosity of the judges against the general 
was so great, that one of them went to the king, 
to request him not to grant Lally a pardon* 
Among his numerous relations in France, made^ 
moiselle Dillon alone had the courage to write 
to the king, requesting him to hear M. M. de 
Montmorency and de Crillon, occular witnesses 
of the courage and zeal of the unfortimate 
Lally. The king, governed and watched by 
the duke of Choiseul, was inflexible. Madame 
* de la Heuse went and threw herself at his £set^ 
supplicating his pardon : but the king was not 
to be prevailed upon, t!)e duke of Choiseul nevet 
ceasing to beset him at Choisy. 

On the day of execution this nanister shut up 
every avenue, to prevent the repentance of a 
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king whom he mistrusted* In the mean time 
the hour of his death was hastened at P^ris : 
the general was thrust into the first cart ; and 
that he might not acquaint the people vifkh the 
nature of his case, the executioner put a gag ^ 
into his mouth by order of Pasquier. Conster- 
nation and afFright spread through the capital: 
examples of such cruelty were to be found only 
in the annals of Rome brutalized under Nero« 

When general Lally arrived at the place ot 
execution, he began to offer up his prayers. 
Before he had finished the hangman made a 
stroke at him, i^hich was ineffectual ; on which 
three others laid hold qf him and fawed off his 

head. 

The son of general Lally, then at college, was 
informed, at the very instant only of the tragical 
scene, who was the author of his days ; he flies 
from his tutors to pay his first and last homage 
to his parent, presses through the crowd, and 
finds nothing but his blood. At this news^ 
the rage of the duke of Choiseul and of the 
parliament revived. The boy was sent abroad, 
and the proofs of his^ birth were destroyed. 

The virtuous mademoiselle Dillon availed her- 
self of a calmer period to open the eyes of the 
king, who at length allowed himself to be con- 
vinced, that general Lally had been harsh an4 
severe in his command, but faithful to his king, 

£ 2 
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his country, and his honoun Lewis XV. caasecf 
the son to be restored to madamoiselle Dillon^ 
with letters patent drawn up under his own in- 
spection, in which his birth was declared ; and 
restored to him his name and the estates of his 
father. The filial piety of this son, and the me- 
moirs he published, moved the whole capital. 
He succeeded in restoring the honour of his 
father's memory, in spite of the powerful oppo* 
sition of the parliaments. 

Lewis the XV. expressed the most lively re- 
gret for the death of Lally, and complained of 
it to the duke of Choiseul. *^ It is not I,'* faid 
he, '^ who wi41 have to answer for his blood ; 
for you misled me." * 

It was not till the reign of Lewis XVI. that 
the young count Lally-Tolendal succeeded in 
wiping off. all disgrace from his father's me- 
mory. After the duke of Choiseul was banish- 
ed, the favour he enjoyed with Maria Antoinetta 
was a great obstacle to the restoration of his 
father's fame, which would dishonour a minister 



* One of the zealous particans of the duke of Choiseul has 
just published a chscracter of that minister ; in which he ailinnsy 
that the duke was obliged to give up general Lally to the voice 
df the people. We live too near the fearfiil times, when the 
people's thirst of blood was a fcourge, to admit fuch an ex* 
cuse. The duke of Choiseul lived at a time when ministers 
did not listen to the opinion of the people^ but formed and 
moulded it at they pleased. 
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to whom she accorded her protection, without 
repairing his fault. The young Lally conducted 
himself with delicacy on this occasion, and gained 
the esteem of the queen. Sensible, amiable, 
graceful, and with a very engaging person, he 
solicited every one who enjoyed any favour at 
court, to obtain a revisal of the business. I 
promised him in 1786, in his closet, in rue St, 
Myacinthe, to unite with all the other defenders 
of his father, and particularly to exhibit a true 
picture of the duke of Choiseul, whom his in- 
terests forbid him to mention by name. I now 
keep my word, and may this chapter draw the 
attention of republicans to that illustrious exile. 
He loved liberty, ^d would h^ve had it such as 
it was then adapted to France. Did'this entitle 
him to proscription? Does its continuance under 
a government of more moderate principles ? 
Posterity, not insensible to sacrifices of self, will 
never forget his defence of his father, or his de- 
fence of his kiilig, As early as the month of 
October 1791, Lally solicited the convention for 
leave to come and defend Lewis XVL, but this 
generous offer was rejected by passing to the 
order of the day : it produced nothing but the 
defence which he published, and which is a 
masterpiece of sentiment, like that which he 
composed in behalf of the memory of his father. 
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CHAP. V, 



Mottoes cfike Duke ofChciseulfnr ruining the Duke if A- 
guUUm, and the Means he adapted^Origtn of the Jffmm 
that annihilated the ParUaments — The Duke of Choiseui 
incites them against the Duke ofAigmllon — The Duke tf 
VrdVUtre defends his Nephew d*j^igmllon in the CmmcU of 
^ate--^The two la Chahtais openly attack the Chvemmeni 
of the Duke ofAiguillon, Commandant in Bretany — By Meant 
of his Vnde, the Duke ofJigyiUon procures them to be impri- 
soned^^Insurrection of tie Parliament of Bretefhy — Com- 
rmsion composed of C alone , Lenoire^ and Senac de MeHhan, 
, to ruin the two Breton Magistrates^^ Insurrection of the 
Parliament — The King summon^ the Cause before his Cm^ 
seil des Parties^^The two Magistrates are set at large, 
eieiled, and declared innocent-^InsurrectUm against this 
Treatment, and this Declaration-^^ritical Siiuatiofts of the 
Pukes afChoiseul and AigmHonf^The latter acquires the 
FcFDour of Madame du Barry — The former negotiates the 
Marriage of the Dauphin, afterwards Lewis Xf^L mth an 
Archduchess, in order to maintain the Austrian Systemr-^ 
Abbi Vermont sent to Vienna to instruct her i^ the Cus- 
toms of France^Ii/farriagi ^ the Dauphin with Maria An^^ 
toinetta* 



w. 



H1L,E the duke of Choiseul was labour* 
ing to effect the ruin of the king of Prussia, by 
the war of seven years, as well as that of the 
Jesuits and of the dauphin of France, he perse? 
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cutcd with equal actiTity the lords hy whom 
the dauphin had silently opposed his au- 
dacious proceedings. In 1744 madame de la 
Toumelle, whom Lewis XV. afterward pubKcly 
made his mistress, was deeply enamoured with 
the duke of Aiguillon, then a young man at the 
court under the title of the duke of Agenda. 
He distinguished himself in the war" in Italy, 
and was wounded on the 1st of August 1744 at 
the attack of Bellins ; the news of Vhich so af- 
fected madame de la Tournelle, that she feint* 
ed, though then the favourite of a king. Be* 
having with prudence at court, he acquired the 
confideiice of the king, whose manners he never 
thought proper to criticise. Named comm^mder 
in chief of Bretany in 1753, Emitted three 
years after chevalier of the orders, and having 
defeated twelve thousai^ English at St. Cast in 
1758, he thought after this brilliant action he^ 
might aspire to the ministry. * A declared enemy 
of the duke of Choiseui, who pursued the «ame 
career ; a fi-iend of the dauphin, who detested 
Choiseui ; sought after -by this prince, on ac- 
count of his connections with the Jesuits, suid the 
enmity whkh the parliaments had declared 
against him : all these circumstances induced de 
Choiseui to endeavour his ruin. To succeed in 
this object, he resolved to employ the parlia- 
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ments : but the house of Aiguillon ^zs more 
powerful than that of Lally. It is. here proper 
to take up the thread of the affairs of the magi« 
stracy, in which the duke of Choiseul was not 
happy : they are connected with the history of 
Lewis XVL, who finding the magistrates in 
exile on his accession to the throne, recalled 
them to the execution of their functions. 
. The Jesuits lamenting their destruction in 
France, endeavoured to oppose the edict for their 
suppression, and excite disturbances in Bretany, 
a country at all times zealous and irritable. 
The two la Chalotais, distinguished in the par- 
liaqients for their eloquence, their virtues, and 
the austerity and firmness of their cliaracters, 
supported the proceedings of the duke of Choi- 
seul ; while the duke of Aiguillon, as a friend 
q£ the Jesuits, and commander in Bretany for 
nine years, tolerated the excesses of the je* 
s^its in that province, and in silence enjoyed the 
troubles excited there by the friends of the 
dauphin* Und^r these circumstances the par« 
liament attacked the duke of Aiguillon's sys« 
tern of administration. He was held out to the 
people as a robber of the public money. La 
Cl^alotais succeeded in stirring lip against him 
the whole province of Bretany ; and the duke 
prevailed at court, through the intrigues of the 
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duke of Vrilli^re his uncle, to have the two la 
Cbalotais sdzedand conducted to a state prison^ 
both father and son, to punish them for their 
patriotism. 

The king, a cipher in these first skirmishes, 
«aw on one hand his n^nister, the duke of Choi- 
seul, stifling up the la Chalotais against the duke 
of Aiguillon, while the duke of Vrilliere, his 
other minister, imprisoned them in defence of 
the duke of Aiguillon's administration. The 
duke of Vrilliere pretended that the two U 
Chalotais were enemies to the public tranquil- 
lity, and the authors of various pamphlets inju* 
rious to his majesty and the royal authoi;ity. 
The duke of Choiseul, and his adherents, main- 
lined on their parts, that the duke of Aiguillon 
was guilty of scandalous acts of rapacity. To 
decide the diffisrence the king appointed a com- 
mission, consisting of Caloime, Lenoire, and Se- ' 
nac de Mielhan. These commissioners, bought 
over to the party of Aiguillon, carried with them 
into Bretany a copy of a sentence of death 
against the two magistrates, dictated at Ver- 
sailles. So little was thought of the delicacy and 
humanity of these commissioners at Paris, that 
they were accused there with having prepared 
the implements of death, and chosen a dexte- 
rous executioner, that nothing might disappoint 
jthem in the puni§hment they intended for the 
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two la Qialotais, wbom Bretany considered 
as her heroes^ and ivhose courage and de* 
votedness to their cause were akeady the admi* 
ration of all France. Such was then the com- 
plection of the court of Lewis XV. in this 
business, that it sent against men reputed vir* 
tuous, three commissioners whom the public 
considered only as haughty tools of ambition^ 
that wished nothing better than to set their 
hands to a sentence^ as the means of getting into 
office. Calonne was deemed capable of con* 
sentiAg to sign any thing, provided he obtained 
the means of gratifying his debaucheries. Of 
Lenoir it was said, that money would be his 
only divinity in the business ; and of Senac de 
Meilhan, that the love of money and debauchery 
would guide his hand. The spirited r^non^ 
strances of the parliament of Paris, encouraged 
by the duke of Choiseul, determined the coun* 
oil to recai the commission, and direct the par* 
Itament of Bretany to take cognizance of the 
affiur. 

The magistrates, finding this parliament gar* 
bled at the instigation of the duke of Aiguillon, 
challenged its competency, on account of the 
state in wlfich it was. It was jocularly called in 
Bretany the bailiwic of Aiguillon [/? bailliage 
d' Aiguillon]. To bend the la Chalotais, the 
court sent to tjiem Duclos, a man of letters^ 
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with (firections to sound them, and to hold out 
to them the advantages of a quiet life, with re- 
wards from the court. The moment the elder 
la Chalotais saw Duclos, he said to him with his 
wonted inflexible severity : ^' If you come hi- 
ther as my friend, I am yours, and embrace 
you : if as a seductor, begone about your busi- 
ness.** The king^ summoned the cause before 
his comeil des parties^ and the two la Chalotais 
were removed to the Bastille. 

Against these despotic acts the parliament of 
Paris exclaimed loudly, and reiterated its re- 
monstrances. The turbulent and threatening 
conduct of Bretany gave reason to apprehend 
some violent and dangerous steps. In this cri- 
tical situation the king sent to Bretany the presi- 
dent Ogier, a man of a mild, conciliatory dispo- 
sition, and related to some of the magistrates } 
and the duke of Duras, who was no friend to 
the duke of Aiguillon, and whose wife, bom in 
Bretany, was of the family of the head of the 
opposite party. Their official dispatches induced 
Lewis XV. to restore to Bretany the magistrates 
that had be^n dismissed, re-establishing the par^ 
liament in its foi mer state, with the exception 
of the two la Chalotais, to whom the king would 
never restore his former favours, even when he 
declared their innocence. 

T^$ declaration, evidently' consistent with 
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their rigorous treatment, exasperated the parlla^ 
xnent still more. They all burst out in one 
conunon concert* To finish this endless quarrel* 
the court tolerated the famous cause brought 
into the court of peers, in vtrhich eighteen hun- 
dred witnesses from Bretany were heard against 
the administration of the duke of Aiguillon. 

The duke of Choiseul had resolved to leave 
nothing undone,, to prevail on the parliament to 
fix a stigma on the commander in Bretany. The 
king, on the contrary, favouring the opinion of 
the duke of Vrilliere, was inclined to support 
the administration of the provinces in its natural 
independence of thejurisdiction of the parliament. 
Maupeou the younger, who in this affair took 
upon him to lead the parliament of Paris, of 
which he was first president, as the means of ex- 
alting himself to the dignity of chancellor of 
France, was obsequious both to the duke of 
Choiseul and the duke of Vrilliere at the same 
tiipe. The former he promised that he would 
procure the condemnation of d' Aiguillon, if he 
could obtain the seals ; while he promised the 
duke of Aiguillon, if he should get them 
through his pieansjj to ruin Choiseul. Thus 
securing the two opposite parties, Maupeou suc- 
ceeded to ^ the chancellorship on the dismission 
of his father, who had raised himself to the same 
dignity by similar stratagems. 



Amid these troubles, both Choiseul and 
Aiguillon were frequently in the most dis* 
tressing embarrassment. The abbe Broglio, 
who uninterruptedly corresponded in private 
with the king, and count Broglio-— charged 
with the counter-correspondence on foreign 
afFairs, carried on by secret agents, who acted 
as spies both on foreign courts, and on our owA 
ambassadors, and who secretly deceived tht 
empress— excited Lewis XV.'s suspicion of the 
duke of Choiseurs politics. They showed, 
that he was more devoted to the court of Vienna 
than to the concerns of France. Janel, director 
of the post-office, gave Choiseul notice of the 
plots against him. Senac, the king's physician^ 
who was in the secret, prevaited on his majesty 
to hear what the duke of Choiseul had to say 
in his own behalf. This minister contrived to 
remove from the king's mind the impressions 
made on it by this secret correspondence. At 
this juncture the death of the dauphin hap- 
pened, and Choiseul enjoyed a double triumph 
over his enemies. The duke of Aiguillon, on 
his parj, surrounded by the dangers which the 
duke of Choiseul stirred up against him, was 
inspired with the utmost bitterness agsunst a 
faction that attacked him in so many ways. 
The king's own regiment had been pfomis^ 
him in lySy. This year it was bestowed on 
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one of the opposite party, the duke of Chitalef 5 
.the duke of Choiseurs most intunate friend. 
The dike of Duras, his enemy, was become 
commander in Bretany, and he had only the 
'%ht horse. He saw the late parliament of 
Bretany, which he had contrived to dissolve, 
restored to its former functions ; while he was 
assailed by that of Paris, which laboured to ruin 
him by course of law, and tarnish his honour. 
A mistress, madame de Pompadour, had raised 
the duke of Choiseul to the ministry. Marshal 
Richelieu and the duke of Aiguillon employed 
the same means to turn him out, and support 
themselves. 

It was under these circumstances, that ma- 
dame Dubarry was presented at court* She was 
a child beautiful as Love, but had served an ap* 
jwenticeship to debauchery in the brothels of the 
rue St. Honarey which she had afterwards prac- 
tised with some young courtiers, who persuaded 
her to treat the king as girls of that sort are 
accustomed to treat the old rakes of the metro- 
polis. Lewis XV., whose imagination was 
equally worn out with his mind and body, found 
it amusing to divert himself with a woman of 
this cast. The duke of Choiseul, who had not 
yet lost sight of the plan he had formed of giving . 
the king an archduchess to wife, for the sup- 
port of his politics, started obstacles of every 
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kind to this new amour. He made madam€ 
Dubarry, under fictitious names, the subject of 
ballads sung in every corner of the capital ; 
while she, deeply stung at this, published " The, 
Amours of the Duke of Ghoiseul with his 
Sister, the Duchess of Gramont." Choiseul's 
party laid wagers, that madame Dubarry would 
not be presented at court; and the duke 
of Aiguillon's was. equally eager to \^ager that 
she would be presented. Marshal Richelieu, 
able in affairs of this kind, did present her ; and 
thenceforward the favourite was in want neither 
©f courtiers nor admirers. She regularly re- 
ceived the homage of the princes of Conty 
and of Conde ; she had at her court, marshal 
Richelieu, the duke of Aiguillon, madame de 
Chateau Renaud^ madame de rHdspital, and 

madame de Va , the most depraved of ail 

the women about the court. Madame de Mire- 
poix, an eternal gambler, who wanted money, 
and received it through the means of the fa- 
vourite, became her humble Gom|)anion ; and 
madame d'Aguillon, who bad much more de- 
cency and reserve in her manners and dispo^ 
sition, was obliged by her husband to visit her. 
The chancellor soon ranged himself openly on 
her side, and presently there were distinguished 
at court the party of the duke tf Choiseul, which 
grew gradually weaker, and that of madame 
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Dttbaxry, which increased every day. EVery 
thing vile and disgraceful attached to the name 
of madame Dubarry was soon forgotten at Ver- 
sailles: it was no longer remembered, that 
count Dubarry, her nominal husband, a cringing, 
dissolute young man, who had nothing but a 
family name to disgrace, had consented to a pre- 
tended marriage, in order to confer that name 
on a girl of the town who had none. 
. The duke of Choiseul, cunning and inflexible, 
aware that this mistress was no creature of his, 
presently negotiated for the dauphin the match 
which he had planned for Lewis XV. The 
empress had several archduchesses, all very 
handsome, whom she intended to govern the 
whole of Europe. From their earliest infancy 
she taught them that her imperial house was as 
much above other crowned . heads, as princes 
themselves were above their subjects. She told 
them that family ties were never broken by ma- 
trimonial alliances, and that the archduchesses 
had ever been one of the sources of the glory and 
power of their house. This princess, who had 
her lovers in secret, shut her eyes to those les- 
sons of gallantry, which her daughters received 
from their tutors. VSThen the duke of Choiseul 
treated for the marriage of the dauphin with 
Maria Antoinetta, the empress desired him to 
send her an abb^^ to instruct her daughter in 



tlic customs of ^i^ris yid. the iPj^ni^i^laigiiage^^^ 
*rhfi,.duke. of ^^myL\ .^pp^ed; to.Iiomefiie^.tc^ 
chopscj thi?^ tutoj^^ the ai?l?|. Y^fpoi3|L.^ wa^ 

s^t to thcy,o^g^^yc|i^^ ip^j^,Jpi(teR4c,Q^ 

gei^p refuse vt^e jnpkost s]^€hdi4,jJig^'^|ST^ipjt^^ 

yith pi:;esents by the fempres^^^^a^sgujjng.^Q it|j« 
chqic^^^pf . rniijkters^ Md nomk]g^^o|j,a(]^o^l^^^ 
3fics,. and: availing hims^of ^ frjvojtpjap^ess pf 
c|iara<;t^r he^^^^^ 

le?SQn8 . f^ji a . differ^ijit,. 1^1^^ VfitJ^^ ^^??8f ^J?:^fr^ 
Freach nation*^ ^'Q.^^^^Y the caWe^pf Ver* 
sailles ws» their obje^L^an^rtCj effect, jthq pip, pi 
^raijqQ wa$f ):h§ir necessary ^qnseq^uence.. ^y 
aer. laconic -instruction;^ apparently in^gnificanf 9 
. tut in fact of extensive impprt^^ M^ia The^e^a 
. gave ijter .daiighter a julc of cpndugt ft;o];n which 
. 5h€ never deviated.* She recotnn^ndedr to her 

* See ^e piece that authentic^Ua thif Airtber qik 
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th^m!'\i^''Sfubm ^'€BSik;\Se Me M 

akirgssf'^A-Jt^inr. M. <^ifiiBp)4, *fbfmerty~«it 

Prefedi- aiifibassadoir it Vi6ift4. ^e recdih- 

^ tediaed'fo^Wet thsHu 'HUtiMs'lfei- 'fet^'io^i'ihe 

sartne line tff cciiidixtt at Vfe/6ii lis M. d*fiS£<fei 
ft^t. Sfe re'niiiiaeiil %er df Ae-'fciroAerS -IfiTds^ 
faiiff^ il^.' d*MmSht, khd 'Slondei, vifto liad fe'eeii 
&T5ie cbitfi^eA^e bf'nfedaflSe'^e Fompjtdotii'j'Kr 
cbii^tiiairfg flife'treaiy'pf aifikftiie, and who fea^ 
?«l<fi!d' a't Vfciink.;' 'She s^blife '6f'Girti^dy 'M. 
ti~Medui}aU'^tte''^nuni ^Ko, In *e i5edd§k)tt 6? 
tl^r 'icbnv«it,''lh'4ifed 111 ^Kohtngues of (lie A)^tt 
Sn& whcTwis-k 'native of Xorram'. LaitTyj.tKfe 
'^pr^ss '^tfi^'e^^er^liatighteT hot fo be'wkfffiii^ 
in ^gf'atiro'de'itb jter: de LTufiis, add 'abbe'Vermif, 
'■ ' pf'tfies'^'t^' tlfe'fofmer'had'teft iioth&g^ 
'^ft^tAptrd'iii 'l^eiany'to icrush his eMiiiy'^ 
duke of Aiguillon ; and the latter hM'dd'uci^*^^ 
ISiaria-'kicofeftal 4re*a%td h^^f'^iBsfUh, -&it is 
td's'&i^m^Mi^ df iPVa'Ace, 'sfffl VehdilWs 

*M- cipM'^f 'db^m^;^^}''t'h?n|i 'in I'&ici'ircfr 



^#e davant^g'6 '8? ii^r'hbiis'fe :'-^^ I M:^'e SJfe'^t- 




'fo'Wke<:af^W'8?*-',^H2^^^dF<ia'iieraaugKt8r 
'oici all occasions 'U''feAder'kiiy'§eivrce^ h^fer 
power to-'e^ery bftfe'^bf L'bmM Iti'^ei^.'' 
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The mkA^^ pf that provmce^ formeriy the 
cradle of her^psband' s family, hadaJready car- 
ijed wifh thrill to djie; court of France )i^iitimeii]:$ 
. fev^iirable to their fpn^er soverei^ j and th? 
<iMke.9f Chwwl^hy ,l}irt^- a Lorraiuerj the most 
detevj^ned w/^my 5>f aJ^ .the ,xvib|<fs jaf court^ 
tttiycl^d to.^e wciet^t prij^ciplfsis^qf .tbp b^ou$^ 
i^[&urlK>l9, ;ww the first, to ^. tl^.e^amplp. 
aSbe (59ipr^S8, ]>y,inspirii^g]]ier daijfgj^^nyith a^i 
fftjg^Qjt^itf *tp ^Ljhje Lorraiu^rs m^erueral^ cpiv- 
iioHlb^ti^ hw:i^c|iqnan the^qar):'rf ^e,Fi;i55ph 
court. As to ^Ipndel^ thje- ^^^v^ d^^'?^ ^^ 
ij^iryf dwwg tji^>iieg9t^tw Ive 

iad conferred ia .piRVjate ivith Jlawt,^^ 
;and embraced l>er ftr^ insmu^tij^g^ re^ctiiig 
^;aBi9Jlce; ilw iHflTJi^isof Hjaj^^j^p^r aff^- 
.b^ssador at Viea9^» ludjfollo^drt^^ ^av^^^an; 
^soA \rhile cQunt j^auiUtz .siegQtiated at fPar;?^ 
?£b»iiei^rt §Q^oiided him ^at yienna, as well as 
^ Ailbeterre mi £$tr^es. Thepre ]oiras ju>t a singk 
Ermcbrmm » our embassy at Viexma. AU these 
n^ctificed tbor couatry to the ambition of a 
,&re%nxoiirt. So wich was pur anq^nt nat;ural 
tcliaraeter degraded during a r^n, .in .which 
tile and sordid dnterest took the place of th;it 
oM' French honpur, which performed so many 
prodigies in Europe under the reigns of Lewis 
yCI¥. and his predecessors, jn the cajreer of pqU- 
-ides as. weU as. pf arms. 
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ilitLS With tKe fifm intention of rcmftiiimg an 
Austrian at the court of VersaiHes,^ Idaria An- 
tonietta departed^ from Vicmiat to espouse tfe 
dauphin, • mstrutted by the' alib^ Vermont -at 
the art of uniting dissimulation 'i^thlcVity,' ancl 
taught byherxAother oh what peiPsons she v^ 
exclusively tb bestow her confidence. The tru« 
character of a prindess, educated in a court tHat 
fcbiicealed in its bosoln the most deep and anddiit 
Vesentmeiits -against us, an'd the 'events' for wbidh 
'she 'was to piteparethe way in Pstoiefci temttiiied 
IbhgunMidWxi'.' * Shis arrived set Coihpiegne-'thc 
'i4tft 'of Aprtl^ 'iy^bi wh^ere'shi^ Was met by the 
'kin]^aiid't!ife'5aiiphin ; on the^ifth Jshe rfeptat 
Muette, atffil^ed only by^Kef Women j ^ and <n 
the i6th sKe feime to Versailles to join the court, 
aridjgd tTifough the! fetalcerem^hy of a marriage, 
which brought her 'to -the scaffoid. Twenty 
miilidiis werb' spent oh this occasion, a prodigi<>U5 
sum compared with the expencesof thewiaidiftg 
■feasti of former kings fer dati^hihs of France. 
; From' ill per is ' ' she attracted kti • ' astonishing 
' ttumBet dPFrenchifnen-: '^e single voice ^one, 
^ that *of a pMlosopEy uneaiy arid dis^contentdd 
' with such profusion, wab -heard proclaiming in 
\paffipMets,'thaF-such a sum ha'dbetter haVd been 
employed in Kghfeningth^^l&ut^dcns of the pep- 
^|rfd -A -fea^t obnoxious to sei?dr^ knd philo- 
sophical criticisms was the 'fii^gt ^fepectafele et- 
1 i ' • 



Jribited . to M^rift ^toinetta ia ,JFram:e ; ,thc 
^oiiiea aiid preparations previoiis to px executioR 
mcK the last which ^e W2is d^sjixjied to contem- 
'^Jataaad to , puffer. / ; : ; ^ , ^ _ 

iOcculjur-witn^ssies of the feasts qf Versailles 
stilj bear testiino|iy,- that no.djesfCfiptiomcan conl 
vey ^n adequate lidpia pftheii! ifl^wficence. The 
most celebrated feasts of the reig»jof L^wis XIV, 
.were, not to be jcoihpared with thpfe of the 
young dauphin's <j>fj2ddu3ig. The beauty of the 
dresses, rcov^red ,over with ^ diaraondsl r which 
-wert worn hy Jthe dadies p^ the cpurt ; the ele- 
gance of th^r ftishions; thefllumination of a 
garden, enlight^iied as it vv^i;^ by enchantnient, 
iwith msuay million^ of.lajcnpsj.exjbiibited a ravish- 
ling sp^tacle, . . ;Y^e in?iyj judge . of tjie feast from 
the signal, splendour of ^e fireiworks. Thirty 
thousand skyrofcketjs, of half-arcrown each, rose 
together into the- ftrmanent in^/th,? twinkling of 
an eye. rin an instant the h^av^ws appeared i|i 
.a bla±e, and thye splendor of day sujccpedeid the 
. darkless of night. - 

:. 'An ^nexpectedeycnt-spon plunged all France 
:in grief. Tha city of Paris .gave a\ second di^s^ 
pflay of firev^orl^f: rotund ;the equestrian statue of 
iLcfwils .XV.J, ^n4 the day of this , festivity wais 
iQho§§n,.f9r arn^^cr^^..p,repar^e^jby ^ vexation 
and resentment of the parties jhat were cn^mie? 
W.i*fitjst>tQ ^fhe» aUig^nfe. The orders of; the 
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-mvi, and wfitidgs of &it ^685 ttcuseOt 
mayorsi ^lid lAienSs of llie metjr<);^io3is of mcs- 
pacity. It h if&rm&dy that i cot&p<dtioii vnA 
respect to offices and rights was the occmotLtcf 
fome neglect. It is said, that the archkeet of\he 
city of fkris had imprudently left the square of 
Lewis It V. encuthbered widi large stones } bat 
Ihe massatre of twelve hundred peoj^e, continued 
even into streets not at aH incumbered, too 
cfeariy proved, that it was the effect of pi^me- 
(litated design. Old men, women, and even 
children, natives of Paris, wh^ were quiet spec- 
tators of the festivity, werekilfedin'tfie Champs 
£lysees, on the li^ridge, and on the q^ays* Assas- 
sins armed with swords and daggerfe, ^^tPe socn 
pressing through the crowd. Thecreduioii^^uid 
Superstitious Parisians were kt from rising <on 
the occasion ; they contented ^fliemSelv^ with 
saying, that it foreboded an unfortunate reign, 
bhe single passage in the king^s papers informs 
lis, " that the vesTation of those, who had thnm^n 
obstacles in the way of his martriage, broke out 
into rage on the day of the rtjjoiciing, loM that 
Tt was of essential importarice' lo k:ovcr ^lax 
passed on .thiait day with in iWpfenetrable vdl^ 
ah5 not to, Suggest the liast'hiiit of tbe\liH9d(dful 
acts intended but not accompfidfcted.'* Tbef c >Afc 
fahg^s memoirs stop. ^ *^ ' 

^'he dauphln^s marriage ^vith tdbi lECrchdu^he^ 



highly displ^ed the part)r of the late d?ui|)hi^, 
ami the jesuitg, wi^o did npt like Mari?. 'f herep^. 
These mo^ks, as able in the acts of. deep in- 
trigue as their /opponent Choiseul in, darmg 
.5fgo^es, apd still ,fprmidal?le to their ^^einies 
pw^eij.amid thje fuins of xheii; coU^^^ ^f^sQfyffl 
4orujfx thi? dukg of Xhpiseul, ap^.^^? P^)??" 
^}ffxlf• For. this purpo&i? they exxit^d ^£sh dw- 
^j^es. They were npt ignorant, that the heads 
ojP]t]5^.parliament had beep set on at aH tunes in 
secret by the hquJe of ^us^tria, who^e possessions 
yji^jf jthe cradle of. $hf jafjisenists- The duke of 
.Ch^jlf ev|l and die.,p^)iaipents op their sid^^ see- 
Jbg,,the moment, of a fi^al crisis aiypj^ ^,e- 

Jesuits^ and of the archb,ifhop pf Fai^, and 
-against Aiguillon. ;They ^aid, that .be dif- 
. graced the royal authority by ihe^^ depredj- 
. tions, he cqn(im(itted in his province. ' TJie pa,r|^y 
.,qf tl^ }c$yiks anjl the dujte of Aigui}lpn de- 
jE^pded, thcmselyqs by saying, th%t tlti^ j^arlia- 
m^s-in their .lage were both judges. apji.Raatics 
^iti^ thidr opponent, and subverted -thcr iir^t 
ioun4aUpps .of the monarchy, by > subjecting ^d«. 
^^i^stratjon to the judgment qf aji authority 

.^?^tabUshed^/9r tJ^^iPurp?^. ^'^ .4^<i^^ W9^.<^^ 
private quarrels and disputes that arcj^ hetwcgn 



^jiiition to niaititain his authority independent of 
his p^fliameiits ; and mi'dattife Dtibarry, exas^ 
ijferated a^aihfet the duke of tiJhtiiseuI, encouragc4 
■hihi meveVy measurb .that', favbured this dis- 
pBsitidh/- she had'^n tytotirse to the rnAu'- 
eh'ce df teiix)f,^'W pd>mful* an eri iii the 
'hands bf|mistteises or' tiiihistSts for Inlpdlihg 
'Idiigs^ strong measures.*' She placed before 
the eye* of the pu^illahinibus Lewis XV, a pio- 
*ture 6f Ghafles I,,* king of England, beheaded 
by order of his parliameilt ; ' and was incessantly 
jjreachirig to him, that^'if -tharles lost his head 
upon a scaffold, history ^showed it to be owin^g 
to his continually iricfeasing 'complaisance to his 
parlianiehj:,* and the successive ertcroachraents of 
HTiat'bbrfy on the prerogatives of the English 
monarcHs'.' The king^ in Kis embarrassment 
aidoptM a middle course ; 'after heariiig^the acn 
xusers ahd the accused in several sittings 'of the 
•^eers, he declared that he would hear no mo^ 
of the '<iause,^ and annulled every thing thathOT 
beeriidohe in' the business, both against the la 
' Ghateiiis 'arid' igain^t^nhe' dukei of AiguiHon, 
The 'vidry' evening on which issued the decreCj^ 
txe tobk the duke ' to 's'up ^ith hint, fnd' an, 
houAdi thit^4ifr would'bto"sh' Ae two*magistrate§i 
' pf 'Bretaiiy.'" '' -■"•'' "'''\ .,*"':' '' 

This turn. oPaffah-s •• thwarted the 'des%ris of 
' the duke of Choiseul In tlie'duke of Hdulloxi^ 
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lie sa/w an'^spirer to the rrimbtry; an opponent 
firm, cbura^^bits, and disposed to follow a' plan 
the reverse of that which he had established ; a 
declared foe to his system of foreign politics ; 
and a secret enemy of the marriage of the arch- 
duchess with the dauphin. The Jesuits, who 
yet aspired at being recalled with as much solem- 
nity as the expulsion had be^n disgraceful, sonic 
old lords of the court of Lewis XV. still attached 
to the old maxims, madame Dubarry, and the 
duke' of Choiseurs enemy the archbishop of 
Paris, founded their hopes on their good friend 
the duke of Aiguillon, Choiseul had sought 
to render Aiguillon incapable of the ministry, by 
endeavouring with the utmost activity to obtain 
frofti the parliament a sentence to dishonour 
him J but the decree of the council disconcierted 
tniiplah. "However^ as the decrees of the coun- 
cil, instead of ippeasing the magistracy, roused 
its courage," particularly when it was agitated 
and influenced from without; the parliament, 
on its return to Paris after the famous sitting at 
Versailles, in which the duke of Aiguillon had 
been declared innocent, passed on the contrary 
a decte^Cy in which the duke of Aiguillon was 
severely inculpated for the measures of his 
jgovernitient during his command in Bretany, 
and'suspended from his functions as a peer, till 
lie shduld be accjuitted by a legal sentence^ To 
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duf stroke of the p^Gajnent the Iking o^pj^o^ 
ilk order to the (hike of AigniUoQ,. to cpptjimic 
ph fimcitiojas as a pcefc of YnxiC9^ Th^ e^- 
peratcd parKaiijent^ were proceedujg to a trial of 
tfec duke^ when the king came to Paris, to take 
a^ray by an unforeseen act of authority the r^conJf 
of the propeedings in tlje <;ause, leaving th^ .final 
.decisicffi of this intricate and perplexing affair 
to the chancellor, who resolved on the deatru^c- 
fioB of the parliaments, 

Jhe duke of jChoiseul found hinjself afresh 
fct a critical situation. His intrigiiing sister^ th^ 
duchess, of Gramont^ went through all the prp- 
vinees, to stir up the parliaments* The per- 
spx^^l acjtivity of the dujs:e wa§ still jnor.e ^d^ggr- 
jpjjs. Conceiving that a foreign war would qc- 
cupy the agitated min^s of the .peo{)|e,, and 
ch^ge the course pf the king^s thoughts, bp 
prepared for invading England' jiB^der some fri- 
volous pretences. The i^t.eaftne war of which 
kc was the mover, and -the for^gn w?ir which he 
attonpted to rekindjc, jccelerj^ted his f?jll, Jle 
was jateeady bec:ojpe ^t epurt the piere bi^tt ^^f 
;»iadame Dubarry's j-est^.aQd ^arca^Sj. Tlje 
king was assured , and th^ Jfi^v^jturite ym ipifipfi^d 
hy i^tter, that M. de Ghoiseul bad ^, wrktej^ 
yxoraise from Maria Thpr^sa pf a sm?itt prp- 
.Tince, to bj? erecipd into an . iadepg^^.^iit fo- 
vereignty vand j^uarant^d t;o :his heirp,,ff li^.fe?' 



cee4ftag fe i^^^ofl^i^]^ the hw3C of Ansl^w 
/of its k)9$^$9 at dm? i^pence qf the Bry$$i^ 
tnoniatfchy ; and ^ ly^te declarliig the same wa^ 
oftcrwarcfc dfetiti^r^ tq J^i^ps XVI. Madame 
Dobarry^ thti ()<^ t^ Aig^UlpQ^ aj(id m^s^bal 
Rkhlieu, Hi their iM&liar conversations in. t^ 
kiiig's private i^)artmem89 no longer called the 
minist^ any thiag but iing Choheul^ or the little 
Jimg. This critical situation of the two parties 
^asat Jesgt^flffininat^ by a thmidering Uttre 
-ife cacba. OB tfee 24th of December^ 1770; 
idiich the iincle of the duke of ATguillon^ the 
Avkc of Vriliiereij carried Ivwelf to the duke of 
CfadiseuL Th^.^^sy^reordersof the king assured 
him^ that he .wot^d jbive be^ banished far be- 
yond Cfaantelo^^, if the ki^ had not paid some 
rqgard to the health ^ his wife* He was,en« 
joiniBd «o fi$pair: to ^s i^ountry-seat within 
fimr-^nd^ww^ hpurs, a|id.;the lettre de cachet 

^ihreatetaed h&n vkhsti}! worse treatment in case 
«if any further imscoaduct. The treatment of 
die dokeof I'rjtijiGn w^s a little lefs severe. 

\ Thiis tenmnated the pjyj^c life of the famous 
duke of ChoSseul, who ^ployed so many per« 
sons^: authorities, ti^eats and daring means, to 
comtnit ^e gf^test /felUes in France, and to 
ccmdnct in^eawros uniifonnly concurring to sap 
theibmuiatioiis cff ^ monarchy* Of the danger 

'isfithess misasiurss he ^veas ao^ fully aware, th^tt 
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'he alt^ys'Iefrthe ajypia<6itdirecti6tt of them to 
other hands, confihihg HmSelf fo -thie guidafifce 
oif their mvislWereigtis. At firsrt 'he caused the 
duke of Aiguill6n t6 be Attacked'.' by the "two 
brothers the Cfirak)ts[&^ tofl by aH the|>arliasiicncs 
•fc' ttfeltingdom'; -Aett, ^vmg up die Jesuits to 
^ the resentments of Ihe parliaments, oj^sing to 
the* principks established in France the inno* 
'vati5Hs of philosophers, and overwhelming, widi 
ndicirfe the'dtinrtof^ Ae dau[)fekiv |)^-gave thp 
'national character a new turn, which contributed 
.to bring into discredit the kind's government^ 
^and excited a wifh f6r a new teij^/ and new 
forms iiTtheadfmihistrationof affairt: ^bedecbKred 
ehttny of an alliaiice With the king of Prtissia, an- 
thof of the contiriuition of the-^ar of eeven years,, 
which abbe Bernis^^ would have 'tertoinattW, and 
^ which was as unfortunate dS'^tlisgratefol, he 
brought France into such a^sisslfe of discredic 
abroad, and disorder at home,i'dteit die weak 
'and pacific Maurcpas was aslidmicdiitx>»itake the 
reins of government' under Lewis'K^fl^yiwitbdut 
obliterating the disgrace of our naval de&ai^ by 
signal successes. 'His draining the' io^'^trda- 
sury principally to enrich the Austrtirn/pany; 
his cdnverdng France into a province^ bubfeerricmt 
to the interests of Mtfria Thcwssa; ihis tfakiog 
* away the life, as it is said, of the )>filice ; his*be-' 
stowing the atchduchess on the daaphinv .niat» 
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withstanding the information that prince Lewis, 
our a^mbassador, gave of her character, manners, 
and easiness of disposition ; are faults^ or crimes, 
of such a nature, that they have rendered his 
memory equally odious to die ancient monarchy 
and to the French. republic. This monstrous 
alliance influenced tfie declaration of war against 
the emperor in 1 7^2 j and 9JI his . cQnnection;^ 
with Maria Antoinetta rapotely coAti:ibuted 4:0 
bring 'Aat prince* to the^caflSDid. Hfe admihi- 
stration proves the danger of raising to the mi- 
nistry a madman, a foreigner, the relation,^ ^f a 
wVereiga of anpfchaj ^cjoftsttry ^v ajinan ^wifrout 
forttmei an^ iYi|hout;jwyw-^lS,> }. Q^itie?j[ia$;^ 
lAcs^ ip ra rn^W-er, ;bay^> ?^mJ§ m^y^^r^t 
,gyeajB^t scQW^.af ;$6at0^., : J^r;;.; ;> vinii;..'..;/] > 
Such was the opinion of Lp^« .XSI«i.iSy*^i* 
.^' peigisg^tirf tl)be:^fe^,,^^b|he.,l^ft.atn|^ 
papclfti T 3:JH« scj <Jv«i:ious> j^4t fwjw^ be blame- 
ahlpitO.twidiHold it from.ltfie public jr, and if it 
rl¥ew^jh«.rP^rfori68ftceMM:.th?r5 j^tmcgyAt ^ 
evince the soMty;,af. Iw^iiprkilipte?* ^d:^J* 
;Taritf5rrDfiijjtalqa$; -j to ^ r.-u,:, •.;•. ai '-' 
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CHAP. VI. 

Portrait of the Duke ofXihoisad, written about tlie Had cf \ i^j 
w ike Hand <f LemlCVL, tmi copied from Me P<tpir$^^ 
Bffrim if the 4dmifimtratum rf tkj^ kfinisier^M/esuU of 
kii Ministry and Proceedings. 

<€ fTTN 

J. ^E aok^ of Gbdis^Riad from namrenvtut 
is seldom the lot of c^uftiei^, or ratb^r Mrhatoheir 
frivolous^ education^ comipticm of manners, and 
effeminacy of mind^ rardy allow^em toaci|idr% 
-1 menk. a- character. - 

« ®6ia, enterprkiHg, decided^ he bad'a.de- 
*gtiee of mental energy^ whkb ren^erdl iiiiii 
Capable of pride. He had ^dugh of talents to 
^pass fora^ina^i of genitis/and resottts^ enoogh 
'toekjoy tbe rep^tsid&n of ntore.' - j .-* 

" He had strength of mifad, a^fe^stoDf ^loiy, 
and such firmness in his decisions, that he braved 
obstacles, and surmounted difficulties, believing 
things to be practicable because he had con- 
ceived them. 

^^ The duke of Choiseul had an atrocious 
disposition, for he stuck at nothing to effect his 



^^'dS^s i he \^d Kkiwfefe ' tliit iir 'his chahuitd' 
ii^Mchis^'Commdn to Ax^ak tninds, as \te ett^fAoyed 
the haM 6f aftdth^ to atct far Miii, ixrhJfelie rc- 
iii^aiheiiVohc'ealed. • ' 

\ ** ' fte had'a chsyracter |>ecufiar to hiiteelfi imd 
^tich Iliave iievfer yet observed:^* ftfe was'^- 
digal of the favours of the state for the sc3ie ad* 
Vkiitstge'oif^ 'forefgn governrnent, ahd |>r&rred 
iv^ntiai reihttheritiotis kb the cdrtainVetwards 
Xdlich iie^h^d in Ms otfen hands. 
'■■ \" *Fhe'duke of (jhoiseul, in i cotmSfryAot 
Ifiiged 'froiti tfee dread df 'gho«ts, hkd -nisMte 
^riti!j'6f enihii^^ts, rktti oi »cfent-1m%ife- 
iSdiiS^ VW^htefidM'hlin'<^ Hfeltea 

Wj^ty in eheck. ., ' 

** Before his elevation, the*dukfe of <5hd&erf 
'negkcted hd&lttg to plejtse the favolitke^of the 
tdte iiiig. kfriM' act'tlte p'oiht hfe ^sh^; 'te 
^tbok !ib^fikiiis'\vith Another faVoaVite to support 
^tiiiffs^tt ^t h^'e is'bli^erhiii^'ixitraitabte and^irf- 
^^adbte ifi ihe chardctfe'r df fhe man, which icn- 
^dii^iiim'fit i>nly'fbr' (Certain afeirs,' ' ^ 

** Accordingly his perilous adtniiuitnEiiiiiii 

ifefti^ehirid •it'hd;-ih^lnoriil b\it that'idck^in'ihe 

lil^teft^eitoV^fenched wi^h g^^^^ 

■ bloody canipaigiis,' and at lefigfh'conqu'^iSi'at 

"great' cd8t,"^o'yiefd' us'nbfhiftg, bjitrd'otSasion 

,osMM4di^s. ••'''''':'''- ■'[/•'[■ 
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a void, which no other body of men has jret 
been able to fill, to the great detriment, of the 
education of youth, and of fine literature. 

*' 2. His leagues with the parliam^s destroyed 
many ties. that bound the subjects to their sove- 
reign. To probe this wound requires much 
prudpnce and longer time. 

" 3. His alliance with. the house rf Atfstria is sa 
far good, as it put a ^top to the scpurge of war 
with that power, wjiich allows uSftP/attack the 
English at present without fcjar of- a diversion ; 
but this alliance is contrary to our jpteresjs by 
its great . novelty, and because it per^lits the 
enxpcrors to do ^Jl the mischief to our aAcient 
friends in the north that is for th^ir interest to 
do with impunity^ ./ - 

:^^ 4. The marriage cf, the queen is entirely his 
Wfork. He negotiated it,, an4 concludejl; it, for 
the purpose ^of strengthening this alliance :- but 
it is of essential impprtance to observe, whet^jier 
the. i^jfluence of this union will not,. increase the 
particular disadvantages we have foun^.in^th^s 
treaty.. .-. r , ._^ . ,, 

.*^, 5* The war of seven, yeat;s^yf\^i(^ the.4uke 
of C^oiseul conducted, is another scourge,. to the 
disgrace of France^ both by sea. suid lanfi.^ rA. 
second war is become necessary, to repair the 
mischiefs and dishonour it occasioi^ed Fr^pc$?« 

^f 6, Philosophy has been supported a^4 pt^otfifted 
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by the dukeofGheikul The ni<5tives of this- 
conduct are not 'to be fathomed like those' of 
the • other great m^siires of his' admmisttation# 
Its result is the creation of a party in France, 
with which it. is become necessiary^ sometimes* ♦ 
to treaty or to vise management. ' He has; ino- • 
culated some of the mtoibers of the Frendi 
clergy with philosophy, a new ph^6meiidn»iti t 
politics* 5 . 

" The duk6 of Choiseul is chargfed with 8tep$ ^ 
of another nature. ^ He is even Charged, with • 
them pretty openly. ' When one or more enor- ' 
mous crimes are problematical to the public, the 
very nature of these cVime& forbids us to tnen« 
tidn thetn. We must 'content ourselves with 
lam^iting inisecret the depravity of men and ^f ' 
the times. 

' " France has held out against tlie political 
strokes of the ^ duke of Choiseul^ and the 
deadly measures of state sometimes dictated ' 
. to him by foreign powers, or a foreign 
power, with whom we ought to live on good 
terms, * but of whom we ought to be incessantly 
watchful*.'* 

If M. de Choiseul were mim'ster at present, 
and if he pursued measures of the nature of 
those we have seen, could France hold out still ? 

* (Austria) is htsrc written in the original, but by a different 
hand. * • . • * 

VOL. I. a 



T<) enj0y ia. peace out texr^oria^ w^Ith^odr ^ 
dustry, pur rek^tivQ strength,,, w^^ re<|uir^;9liiy 
rcstaojd tFaaquillky, ^nd j^gj^^igof^^ui tHf^ di*. 
r^cting. hand of governaaenn . A..b«^y^..wiu%.. 
aad: ambi&pi^e. mkiister^ m6d41iHg mtk £^f;¥r? 
lativq politic*^ wUi2jways^4onMwliiffi^ 
andM* de^^jiqi^eulx fromtlie^coiani^ije^nfiatof;. 
hiii* a^i»ts*mioji to hi^ e?il€^, ^i»; i»q«?sjia% ^. 
busied in overturning what had been cj^eggf^:, 
by the "wTi^d^HQ^ efcp^iiau^y; :^ fsriflciirf^, of 
tim^ past, ^d building, up what pfincipkiSy 
ejEporiexKe, a^ wi^oin, hiad §6t .a5t4p cp >fp|; ifti : 

cb»:k* ... ; ^ . . . 

\«^ The goY«»iirtMPjt fed. fetQ€PP«itly lihpiiwi\ 
tQ* k;eep the p^o^Uament^ i» subjiS^t^.K H* ^. 
Cfioiseul was inc^saqtly stirring ufr thti fdflm \ 
ments against the government. 

^^ For age&r governnoent had been th^ pio* 
tector of the secondary powers, of £urepe>^.and 
M. de Choiseul concluded an alliance mik- 
Austria, who took from us tho$e powers, w}|osq. 
friendship and support were so necessary to u§< 

*' GpyemiKieiit.at all times gpujted ite sgedal 
protection to that celebrated society which^ t^% 
cated youth in submission, and in tke know- 
ledge of the arts, sciences, and elegant literatui;^.:^., 
M; de Ch^oiseul gave up this society to the perse;* j 
cution of the parliaments, its enemies, ^d aban^ 
doned the youth to the system of philosophy, qjt 



tt Aieinduehce of the dangerous opmiohi of tTher 
parliaments* , 

** Goverhmeht had done every tTiiiig to sup* 
port the Prussian monarchy it, the" north, tais^^^if 
to balance the prejionderance of the hatunit^ 
enemies of France'fey this liew ^c : and M. de' 
Choiseul has lavished but tiiealsures^ a&d 6ur 
troops to dfestroy this monarchy for the bdiidit 
of our natural enfemy*^ 

^^ Government has never zlhiiiftd' authors tb' 
inspire the people with notions contrary ta the^ 
peaceablfe and happy forms of^ monarchy, such 
as eUsted in f^soide : and M. de Choiseul hat^ 
evidently stirred ttp' the mocfern philbsoptiers^* 
the jansenlsts, the parllameiits/ against tlife pre^' 
stait constitution of the state!, agkini^ die church,' 
arid agiirist the kingly- autholrity. 

«* Thus M. de Choiseul has constandy la** 
bourfed, hi all the dcpartmentsr entrusted to hfe* 
draxge, to (kstfvy whatever He has found most * 
sagely established ; and M. de Choi^l' iias^ 
nvfct produced any thing eifcepf 

" The insurrection &f the phibsoph^s di^ ^i^ 
fttfUaments r this dangdrous cohimofion ther©»' 
fore must be checked. • . . . 

" Tbe insurrection of our natutal enefAy^c^ifyut 
nr ancient friend xh^ king^ of ttttssia and othdr 
states of the second rank: \yc'wu«t therefbrtf 
o a 
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endeavour to revive our , connections with his^. 

Prussian majesty 

. . ^* The maritiTne preponderance of the Englishes 
the coAseq^uence of the disast^rous war that. 
M. de Choi$euI. has carried, against them : we 
must therefore reinstate our&^ves, with the dig« , 
nity of which, we are capable j in .that. prosperity • 
and. maritime commerce jwhich ,we enjayed in^ 
the reign of Lewis XIV., and. the decline of, 
\rfjich began with the unfortunate war of §even 
years.. 

" Thus M. de Choiseul has been in France 
but a foreigner, whose heart has bcen-constandy 
fixed elsewhere, instead of Jbeing in , the d&-, 
partments of which he obtained the direcdon t 
whence we ,may put the quesdon, whether, 
M. de Choiseul can return to his post of mir.. 
iiister with safety to France? His profusion 
has thrown our finances into disorder* Under 
his administration our navy has been annihilated., 
P|ir troops have been uniformly defeated on the. 
Continent. Our measures have been influ- 
GiKed by an ancient rival. M. de Choiseul, 
therefore, has been the scourge of France, and. 
of the different departments of the state.'* 

Such, is the portrait of the duke of Choiseul, 
wjiich Lewis. XVI. preserved in the secret, 
port-folios of his private apartment^^ at Ver- 
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saiHe$» The portrait of Lewis XVI. by the 
duke of Choiseul, that of his preceptors, of 
his governors, equally merit being preserved. 
It shows plainly, that gratitude was no predo- 
minant quality in the ex-minister : it Ihow^ 
diat the inclinatipns of th^t courtier after his 
€xile, still continued alien to the family reigning 
in France. 
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CHAP. VP. 

Portraii of the Dfiuphm rf France, ctmpofed at Cktrntehuphji. 
th€ Duke of Cioueul during his ExUe-^PortroMt ^ Lev^ 
Xy,, Ms Mudsters, and seine of Us Courtiers. 

JL HE duke of Choiseul did not submit to his 
banishment to Chanteloiy) without resentment : 
he fixed himself there with a printing-press^ and 
types cast abroad, and employed himself ii^ 
printing his Memoirs in two volumes, and va- 
rious pamphlets, in which he gratified himself 
by defaming Lewis XV,, the dauphin, and 
the duke of Vauguyon. In these Memoirs 
he accu^ Lewis XV. of wanting finnness in 
every thing but doing wrong; and speaks in 
a 5ty le of equality, of bo?isting, $^d even of supe- 
riority to him, with respect to his calculations. 
He accuses the duke of Vauguyon of talking to 
the dauphin about nothing byt that prince's high 
birth, and his own, and of intoxicating him 
with the notion of royal omnipotence which 
nothing could resist : he charges that duke with 
incessantly inci^lcating into his pupil, that he ex* 
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<8fiJSvety m«tfted*!iis colalWeiice/ vi^ *fte ^. 
iC€lJ>ti0n of a T6t^ doixtttei^, 'vihbin ^e jprbiiited 
mtt. ^ T1nd!f,,theatitee'of tJlttnSeti! r^tjaehfes 

♦^rtten^ ^ii* l)cmgitettii^jrttflgar,'t«rithbe^ 
jiwkij^dfn -hfe <h<ftitrers, "alid S^h hdVihg the 
*^4ck t)f tep^Ainjg ttsel'e^y, 'oh ^c!*tef]^ occa«i6A, 
flthfee wdrdis cifto tntaimng, *t!he i^drds bit, Isaca, 

It is vtt^r temStrkaMein tfefe dukfe of Chofsetir$ 
hatred to Lewis XV., suid to his sutcessOT, thatt 
he calculates the consequences of the king's ne^- 
gligence jyith respect to the education of the 
dauplun^ and die danger of the ]bad examples set 
him by die king : " If this prince remains what 
jhe is/' say3 the duke of Choiseul, " it is tp be 
feared, that his imbeciiity, with the ridicule and 
contempt that ar^ the C9nsequqiices of it, will 
paturally produce in this empire a decline, which 
will force the sceptre oat of tRe han^s of your 
majesty's posterity." This speech he p|its into 
the mouth of a fairy, and the revoludon, a sort 
pf fairy^ has fulfilled the predicdon. From this 
single sentence we may appreciate the profundity 
of M. de Choiseurs talents. 

As to the ministers and counsellors of state 
whom Lewis XVI. found in office on his ac* 
cession to the throne, Choiseul, aware that they 
would not c^se their end^avourj to keep him at a 
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\ ;41sti\|ite from the king, represents M. de So^bi^e 

) and the duke of Vrilli^re as two persons without 
a£fection^ without having any character of their 

. own^ and without any will, but that of the king ; 

.and Bertin as entirely at the devotion of Ferray, 
that minister of the Ranees who stuck at nothing 
to draw mopey from thepeople, already sinkmg 
under their burdens. The duke of Choiseul^ 
banished to Chanteloup, gave vent to his resent^ 
ment against that royal family to wjxich be owe4 
his dignities* 
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CHAP, vm, 

^ter the Exile ofChoisetd, Lewis XF'. destroys by Degrees his 
System of Administration — Triumph of the Duke of AiguUJ^ 
Ion — The Destruction of the Magistracy of the Kingdom i$ 
resolved upon — The Weakness of the King is the Cause 
of this violent Proceeding — Personages %vho concurred by 
their Influence to produce it — Portrait of Madame Duharry, 
Tvho determined Lewis Xf^. by the Operation of Terror-*^ 
Secret Anecdotes of Madame Dubarry, extracted in Part 
from Letter^ of Marshal mcMieu-^The Magistracy is dis^ 
sohed mid its Members exikd-^ Pusillanimity of Prtncea-^ 
How the Court brought them to acknowledge the nem P^trSa^ 



A HE duke of Choiseul had no sooner arrived 
at the place of his esdle, than means were em<* 
ployed at court to subvert his system of govero- 
ment, and restore every thing to its old footing* 
He had instigated the magistracy against thj^ au- 
thority of the king, and the sd^olition of thi$ 
majesty was resolved on. 

The king of Spain, encouraged by the duke 
of Choiseul, had endeavoured to break with 
England ; but as soon as his disgrace was 
known at Madrid, the Spanish monarch gave 
$he English perfect satisfaction as to the Falk- 
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land islands and port Egmont, which had^been 
the prctepct of the quarrel, and would not even 
examine the nature of his claims. 

In conformity to the Austrian system, the 
duke of Choiseul had treated the secondary 
powers with a disdam that formed too striking 
a contrast with the protection which France 
before his ministry Jiad so con^tandy and 8d 
usefully graiitjed them: and Kbr^htm £ffendy, 
envoy of the bey of Tunis, who was admitted 
to an audience of die king, was therefore re^ 
ceived with the greatest d^moascradons of 
friendship. / 

By die marriage of monsieur, eldest brother 
of the dauphin, with a princess of the house of 
Savoy, a more intimate alliance with the Idng of 
Sardinia was effected. 

The duke of Choiseul would never consent to 
pfTG to Gu$at«s, hetecfitary prince of Sweden^ 
when travelling in prance, 9l t^effkoi suited to 
•his rank $ he vemembered the great and daztf Img 
things that hdd beeq efibcced in Eiirq>e again^ 

Austm by die ailiaiice of France loid Swectm \ 

■ • • • . . . <, 

but after the excile of Ghci^eul, Lewis XV» ad* 
mitted Gustavus to his secret conferences, and 
endeavoured to concert with him the ineAiis <rf 
consolidaung by new ties the for^r fxtaidllhip 
of the two Idi^oms. 
The most decisive act of the new gov^if«n«\t 
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against tl^e system of the duke of Choiseul^ was 
th^e gnmd blow by "W^k ^^ magistracy was 
.overturoed, Europe wa$ astonished at seeing, 
undex a wpal: king, wl^o was already called in 
society by way of derision Lewis the gentle^ the 
gov^enupsent caf>able of a step of this nature* 
Tbeparljyamaatss bad in their favour a strong 
tna^rity of peer$, whoia the dake of Choiseul 
had secredy attached to the magistracy ; they 
bad the powerful su{)pof t of the house of Au<« 
.>ria, which furtively diispensed bribes amon^ the 
judges, and they were further reinforced by die 
Vj^utation a^d iCFedk of cj^ jansemsts, individu- 
ally spld t9 the c^bus^ of the parUanents, which 
ha4 always as^sted t^e^ against the eflbrts both 
of the court of France and of Rpoie. 

The party in opposidoa to the parliaments 
|vas also sRpported witib coi:»3J4erable xodBudocb 
dp4 zfi:^ by personages wbo w^re in possession 
pf a temporary crediu, The d^k^ of AiguiUon, 
rid of ,Chjoi^eul9 his o^l i^nagonist ; the arch- 
bishop . of ^an$9 who had €u$tain(d for more 
xt^^i twf^ty y^r^ ^ s^i^s qf legat dedsions coti- 
^t^dy g^yeii ^igaiaist: bisa by the ^rliament; 
(he iSsivojurite of t^^ ; kiagy . W^bo coadziuaUy 
rq^es^w4 the msigisn-fK^y. %<^. LeWis XV» ajK 
fiyjft^^ of ;u|itating i|i JVfinpe the tr^edy of 
f:;!^ AlaupQu^Qhfnc^Upxaf/Filince; the 



abbe Terrey, tired of tlie cries and complaints 
of the parliaments against him, in proportion as 
. he multiplied corruptions in the finances' j the 
Jesuits, who wept over the ruins of their esta- 
blishments ; madame Dubarry, who .undertook 
to influence the king in her secret and licentious 
interviews— all these powerful parties and per- 
sonages united together to destroy the magi- 
stracy. The effeminate character of Lewis XV. 
was the principal cause of this extraordinary 
proceeding, this grand machination of the 
«tate» But it is time that I proceed to deve- 
-iope the source of the power of madame Du* 
•harry, who, by her influence in the private 
apartments of the palace^ contributed so eflPec-r 
tually to its success* 

The variety of opinions as to the birth of this 
hdy sufficiently prove what kind of education 
she must have rccdved from the authors of her 
.existence. It was for a long time said, and be- 
lieved by many, that her mother was a cook^ 
and her father a monk. Others contradicted 
•this origin; but all agreed in affirming^, - that 
from the age of twelve years she had publicly 
prostituted herself. Her first-known and avowed 
lover was Lavauvernardidre ; he soon left hei^, 
returned to her again, and again quitted 'hen 
She was thai anew on the town } and the count 
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Dubarry , a native of Devignan, a few miles- from ^ 
Toulousf^ a, licentious young man, without pro- 
bity or honou^, a frequenter of all the houses, 
of iU-£ime^,;a:[id: distinguished afterwurd& at» 
court .witti. so much, propriety by tii^ ftpp^Uan- 
tion of le roue {fhe infan cus% became acqviainted 
with her. . He procured her for the young po- 
blemen at court, for the clerks in office^ and 
particularly for Saini-Foix, principal clerk in, the 
departm.ent for foreign affaii;si with whofn at 
last she lived piiblicly as /his mistress. Saints.- 
Foix, however, after a while gave her up to Du- - 
harry, and Dubarry placed her at the head of a 
gaming house, which he established, and which 
became celebrated. It was there that Lebal^ first i 
valet-de-chambre to Lewis XV., found her, and . 
thought her worthy to partake of the king's bed. 
Lebel was the inventer and chief of the fa- 
mous institution, called k pare aux cerfs. This 
was a set of houses *of debauchery near Ver- . 
sailles, where Lebel collected together the hand- 
somest young girls Ije could procure in the 
capital, to supply the pleasures of the old mo- . 
narch. It is known, that, by a sort of etiquette, . 
our kings never eat of any dish at table till it 
has i>een first tasted by one of their attendants. 
Lebel had introduced this custom into the king's., 
parties of pleasure, never presenting a girl for, 
the. amusement of the monarch till he had him-1 
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$A( ZBC^taSati by Experience thzt she i^as k 
good health. Mademoiselle Lange could have' 
no scruple in submitting to this trial. The in* 
genious instructiena of marshal ^chfieu^ Who 
managed this affair, and who recommended to 
her to be neither badkfiil nor timid when in bed 
with the kingi favoured the first attempts : she 
promised to act the part with all the slpll of a 
girl who had ten years experience: Lewis XV. 
was quite astonished at this young creature, 
whose origin and mode of life in the capital h6 
was yet unacquainted with. 

The satisfaction of the prince^ as well a» tlic 
perfect obedience of the favourite to Lebel,' 
being known to marshal Richelieu and the duke' 
of Aiguilloiii they consulted together abouf 
giving her a name. Dubarry^ who had chosen 
and procured her^ negotiated a marriage with 
fais brother. It was concluded ; and mademoi^ 
selle Lange was presented to the king as coun- 
tess Diibarry, and by the intrigues of Richlieu 
solemnly acknowledged as his mistress. Such 
was the woman employed to animate the kihg 
against the parliaments^ and effect their destruc-* 
tion. 

The chancellor, on his side, enforced by rea- 
sons of state the necessity of abolishing the n^ 
gistracy- He meditated a party blow, that he said^ 
wotifd^deliver the royal authority for ever hoxf 
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1BL ^eSatsotsd dpp&si^n, dot had not cea^for 
fifty yfisu:si to thnrait the couadl of the hmg. 
Thb Gy«did»us'|Dsmce suffered himself to b^ so 
c^impieid^ guid«^. on tbs^ sd^ea by his chm* 
ceUfi^^^afeon tbe eviaiing preceding the dsy 
tv|(^ becttas to reply to the remonstrances of 
the parKammt, be received instructions from 
hiin in wrfttngi Follbwing predsely th^e plantf 
o£'the chancellor, the kiz^. consented to exhibit 
hiaiae{£ ta the magistrates with an air of severity, 
OndeYeiLto treat them \nth contempt and rage 
should oitcmnstances require it; During thisr 
contest betsveea the royai' authority and the ma- 
gtstsac^V- aod ^vea for sixteen days- before the 
exile o£ theiduke of Choiseul^ the parliament 
had.ceaseflt to exetcile its functions. AH the 
pumncialiparliameiitSy in a state of insurrection 
by theiialrigaesof the naiBister, renewed their 
remonserancea; and at every fresh instance j ma« 
dame Dnbamry was known to say—*' Here is an-' 
^ther repr<9Bentation^ sire, the intention of which 
i» to take horn you by degrees the royal autho^ 
rity, andihurl yo^ at last firdm the throne." 

On- the 7th of'iSeptember, 1770, the- king, 
itt^a- bed of jostfee^ ordered' the magistracy na' 
longer to-employ hi'their acts th» phrase, unitf 
andin4^$ihiUtf(fihepaTiimients^ andthreatenedk' 
to abolish them. The patHameiit; cringmg and^ 
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courageous at the' same time, had three days 
b^ore acknowledged in its remonstrances, that 
the magistracy was merely a comlnnadon of the 
king's officers, possessing neither character nor 
jurii^ction but what it derived from himself* 
It had declared, that the decrees of the- paitia-> 
ment, except in his name, and by his authority*, 
were impotent ; and that this authority was 'in 
part the work of the parliament. The parlia- 
ments, they said, had always humbled the pride 
of the higher vassals, established the public and 
royal power, of which these vassals heiditheir te- 
nure ; maintained the independence of the state < 
against the ambition of the court of JKome, and 
preserved in the male. line to the eldest of the 
royal house the succession to the throne. Such > 
was at that time the doctrine of the pi^xiiament, 
but no submission could dkarm the .monarch, . 
when the magistracy thwarted the. royal will. TImt 
parliament, as firm as Mau{^ou, persisted in the 
cessation of its function's. \ The menaces of the 
court increased, the magistrates were ordered to 
resume their occupations ; the parliament, . still 
firmer than before, declared their intention to 
wait with submission the dangers with which, it 
was threatened, and on the nights of the .19th 
and 20th of January the blow, tlhat so long had . 
beep aimed at them, was struck. 
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' On that night all the magistrates 'vcreTonsed 
4^m their sleep at the same hour in the name 
^f the king. An order to resume their func- 
tions was pr-esented to them by some of the 
royal guards, and a positive answer required as, 
to theiT compKaace. Some obeyed, but, nnited 
JiexJt day in a body, they ttaanimousty retracted. 
The Ibiiowing night both the magistrates "who 
^ad refracted and those who had refused wem 
again called up ; a decree of the council was 
notified to them declaring , their places to be 
confiscated ; the guards, charged with the king's 
;4>rders9 exiled and dispersed them^ an^ll in the 
place of the parliament was instaUed the great 
council, its enemy. The archbishop of Paris 
celebrated himself vfhax is called the nv:/ mass^ 
and appointed as ofiiciating clerk to the new 
magistracy his own nephew the abbe Beaumont. 
But no measure could ennoWe this parliament, 
called in derision the Maupeeu parliament : itoxix 
-the day of its institution it was treated by a con* 
fiiderable party in the nation with the utmost 
contempt: the princes of the bjood, members 
by their rank of the sovereign courts, dared 
neither to favour it, nor to take part wkh the 
general discontent which tnanifcsted itself against 
it. The count de la Marche alone, that same 
prince tof Conty who remained in France during; 
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made with whatchrer tespect, laor the smaUett 
opposition to the enregistering of its acts i and 
fhu8 the patHameiit6 of Paris^ the coun of the 
prince^ and peers as wdl as the parliaments of 
(he prpmces, were dissolved without cppositidR 
and ahapst without iitconv^ni^iic^* 
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CHAP. IX. 

Ministry of the Duke qfAigvtilon ; he resohes to follow , (jisfar 
as Circumstances permit, the ancient poUiical Plan of the 
Ceiifict of France and of the deceased DaupMn— Principles 
of that Prince extracted from the Papers of his Son Lewis 
XVL^-His Hatred to the Home ijf Austria -, his Friend- 
ship for the Secondary Pov>crs i the Duk^ of4igwllon cmssed 
in the Execution of this Plan, by the Weakness of the Kin^ 
and tite Marriage of the Dauphin — Si/stem of the Duke 
ofJiguiUon relatively to Austria, England, the secondary 
Powers, Sifeden and Denmark, the Swiss jmd the Court of 
Rome — He accelerates the Revolution m Sweden, and, tg 
execute it, recals Vergennes from Burgundy, who had been 
disgracedr^He represses the Anarchical System fomented in 
Sweden by the Courts of Russia, Berlin, and Vienna — R^vo* 
lution in Sweden in Favour of the Authority of the Kin^ and 
of the FreniA Party. 

After tWs piece of paUcy, the council, 
standi&g in want of an admimstr^ion active^ 
vigilant^ and determined to support it, the jki^g. 
appointed th^ duke of AiguiUoa minister of 
foreign affairs. It has been seen how the whole, 
magistracy of the jkingdom, excited against him 
by the duke of Choiseul, had wished to dis- 
parage lii^ talents, to dishonour hi^^ame, and^ 
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to incapacitate him for the ministry by dcfoina- 
lory expressions, which tended legally to class 
him with the exactors and plunderers of public 
property. It was therefore the interest of the 
duke of Aiguillon to render insignificant a ma- 
gistracy which, to effect the. ruin of a peer of 
France, had blindly given itself over to contests 
prompted by the duke of Chojseul and the agents 
of the court of Vienna. 

Occupied in a plan of diplomacy, Aiguillon 
laboured in silence to moderate the forced and 
unnatural system of the duke of Choiseul, as 
much as the alliance of J756 would permit him. 
Maria Antoinetta already assumed over the 
dauphin a decided empire ; besides the death of 
the king might be near, since, notwithstaudii^ig 
his advanced age, he would not be debarred of 
any pleasure. The old age of the king, and the 
youth of the dauphiness, were two insur^npunt- 
able obstacles to the re-establishment of the an- 
cient principles in their integrity, and to the 
maintenance of the independence of Prance, 
which the treaty of 1756 had so far brought into 
Question, that the spirit and dignity of the nation 
existed not but in its history, in the remembrance 
of the past, and in the memoirs of the deceased 
dauphin ; so much had this treaty, the presence 
of the archduchess' at the court of France, the 
follies- of the* duke of Choiseul, and the la- 
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faientable d^th df the dauphin, attached- theiir 
minds to nfew plans. The court of Vienna^ 
Which had with impunity assumed in Europe 
the situation possessed by ourselves before the 
fatal alliance, ndw held there a language and 
tone which had hitherto belonged to us. This 
may be judged of fronn the nature of a memoir 
of the dauphin relating to the government, the 
political part of which we shall here insert, a$ 
the duke ef Aiguillon proposed to make it the 
aim of his conduct in his administration. 

'^ I shall reduce i^to a small compass," says 
this prince, '* the maxims of my house, relatmg 
toj^ subject^ the first and the most important 

*^ I ougjit unceasingly to remember,, that a 
th^fisand governments have been annihilated; 
that many royal families are extinguished, in 
Eurppe^ at^d that the principal states which en* 
viron me^ are the rivals of the house of Bourbon^ 

** History acknowledges the two principal of 
theses England and Austria. 

>' tngland is of the two rivals the least 
formidable; France ought to bear in mind, 
that she may have or not have a marine ; for 
the powers which do not possess any, yet do 
well by their agriculture, their commerce, and 
their na,tural industry. We have been formida- 
ble and held in high consideration^ even without^ 
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a marihe, during the ministl^ of cardibaH'teHry^ 
to whom my father ^vrholly swrendcjed up the 
care of the gorernment* 

^ That England then ha& tf greater ot 1c$& 
preponderance by sea, can oftly iaciaeaflc or di* 
minlsh ift a certain degree ^Ur well-being, with- 
out doing us any esstefttial inj,ury: England 
alone ought to consider'hcr commerce as essen* 
Hal to the maintenance of her actual situaticm: 
England is n^t, therefore, a rival materially to 
befeared» 

^* But Austria has many other tirfe^ aiid 
ttieians: hostile aUd dangeirdiis to- us j it b, our 
itttere^ to wal!ch her^ (o eftcotapas^ her alyout^ 
and prevent her from injuring us ; for her'poB-' 
tics always go farther than her rfeUgion wi8lf& ^ 
she fe a modferff power of Europe^ which wfe' hai^ 
ieeil sprittg from notKingy and which aspired 
even to universaf monarchy under- Gha^fes V.-, 
to the injury of hey neighbours, and to our 
?mminent peril. 

^ I must endeavour to discover m tfie-histoiy 
of my ancestors, by what means they have re- 
covered from that house, Spain, Naplep^ Lar^ 
Mine, part of the Lciv Cotcntrie^y Alsace, Franche-- 
Comtiy and HemsifM; and I must not forget^ 
that if I maintain not that pofiticaf vigilance, 
Austria will retake from me what she toot frbte 
ttiv ancestors since thecomncteuGement of fecr esc*- 



bitoce; . wfeicfcf !§ ' not rery andent. ; And it- i$- 
rememb^r^d what France was under Charle^' 
magna. J 

** My ancestors, those at leafet of my branch, 
of th^ IkHise, had been firmly attached to the 
j^nciple* delivered above, ^hen there arrived in* 
France a n>an, a Lorrain both in heart and 
cHigin, who is the ewse at this moment. of the 
troubles of that cotmtry. The dmke of Chois^il^ 
a pensioner of the ^iqusc of Austria, has con- 
ceived the idea of reviving the plans of the abbe 
Bernis, whose interest it was to please Austria. 
Both these men have laid the foundatiOQ of the 
greatest calannties whidi caii fall on my house^ 
should Austrian principles ever prevail in it. 
The dukex>f Saint-Simon caused to be commu- 
nicated to mc^ ten^ years ago, a memoir wdl 
drawn up on this subject, where he proves thai 
Frsmce cannot support herself without perpe««^ 
tually combating the house of Austria:, it will 
be foutid among my papers. He proves that its 
i^grandisement is only to be prevented by re* 
dudng it to the state of a mere electorate. 

" My father, however, on principles which i 
cannot permit myself to censure, has formed an 
alliance with the house of Austria, to the injury 
of the interests of the lesser powers, wl^ch my 
SRicestors msAe it their gkry to support and 
^otect ^ he has never wish^ to dxatiune izxt# 
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the culpdble fashnesa of M. dc Choi^^ul, i^iid 
has overturned an edifice confirmed by ages^ 
by the best-informed statesmen, and those most 
cordially attached to our holism* 

** We ought, without doubt, tnost religiously 
to observe treaties ; but delicacy has limits, and 
when the state shall have discovered by expe- 
rience how burdensome to the subjects a treaty 
is, which binds the hands of France— of France, 
which possesses no life but by virtue of the ex- 
ercise of her military power j uiidoubtedly limits 
will be given, without a declaration of waf 
against the emperor, to a treaty which drcum-^ 
scribes us on every hand, and prevents us from 
being Frenchmen/' 

Such were the sentimcii*8 of the dauphin, the 
worthy heir in this respect of Henry IV., Lewis 
XIIL, and.Lewis XIV. ; for We have seen how he 
appreciated the political plan which had rendered 
his house powerful and respected. Aiguillony 
with the firm and persevering character with 
which he was endued, had done every thing to 
re-establish this plan ; but the duke of Choiseul 
had so completely destroyed its foundations, he . 
had so well profited from the nullity of cha* 
racter of Lewis XV, during the anticipated old 
^ge of^at prince, that he no-where found any 
way open, towards the re-establishment of the 
ancient plan. . See, however^ what the duke of 
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Aiguillon proposed to effect, in seizing the op-* 
portunities most favourable to realize the views 
of the dauphin. 

1st, Austria, proud of her successes, and of 
having bound France to her ear, shamefully 
abused her situation ; Aiguillon resolved to take 
advantage of her faults^ to demonstrate the mis- 
take of an alliance so illusory and ridiculous 
as that of the two courts of Vienna and Ver* 
saille^. 

^dy The lesser powers in former times, pro- 
tected'by the court of France, were frightened' # 
from the grand alliance ; Aiguillon resolved to 
listen to them, to treat them kindly, to give 
them encouragement and confidence, and to 
relieve them from that state of perpetual in- 
quietude in which they had been since 1756. 

Denmark and Sweden were not on an amicable 
footing ; our enemies maintained between these 
two powers a vain and ancient rivalry ; it wa« the 
duty of France to reunite them, and to strengthen 
by real friendship the bonds which it was in her 
power to renew between them. 

The duke of Choiseul had treated extremely 
, ill the Swiss, our ancient allies. He molested 
them by opening the port of Versoix, on the 
lake of Geneva ; he was so enraged against the 
whole Helvetic nation, that he said of a despicable 
JcUow, that he was as vile as a Swiss, which, 
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didded he, is saying a great deal. The duke of 
Aiguillon caused the disquieting works of Ver* 
soix to cease. 

' Th£ duke of Cholseul had taken from the pope 
the county of Venaissin, and the town of Avig* 
non ; he said in his reports to Lewis XV., that 
the loss of the colonies would thus be compen- 
sated. The duke of Aiguillon, born with op*» 
posite principles of religion, restored to Gan* 
ganelly the county aiid the town of Avignon. 
. England, seeing us attached to the house 
^. ^Austria^ devoted herself to the howe of 
^randenbourg. To satisfy faer animosity, sht 
had contributed to the seyen*years' continental 
IRrarjj in favour of Frederic IL> whom Choigeul 
bad wished to dethrone in hia fits of foUy ; and 
now the duke of Aiguillon meditated a peace 
and a treaty of commerce with i^^land, which 
should renew between the two powers that long 
peace &till recollected, aad which had remained 
during thirty years, from the peace of Utrecht, 
under Lewis XIY., till the war of 1741. Such 
were the general vkws of the duke of Aiguillcmy 
ia the department whidi was entrusted to him. 
lie began to execute them relatively to Sweden, 
that ancient and faithful ally of the north, with 
whom 1 ranee, in former time$, had effected 
lach great tfai,c^s« . ^ . 

Sweden, since the famous expeditions of 



'Charles ^II*9 terrified at the military 'reign of 
that prince, had embraced every mean« to rcpres* 
the royal authority. Her factions listened to 
Hussia, Austria, Denmark, and the king of 
J'rus^ia, to the injury of the authority of th6 
Jang, France, which formerly had possessed aH 
the influence that these powers now enjoyed i4 
Sweden, was no longer listened to as under ti* 
great Gustavu^ Adolphus. 1 he totirt of Vienna^ 
with its treaties of 1756 and 1758, had sreizeJl 
every advantageous situation, fi-om which thesifc 
treaties had expelled us, in such a manner, that 
it Vi^as difficult to recover influence at Stockholm^ 
otherwise than by a revolution which should 
re*estabKsh the king of Sweden in all his aui 
thority, and destroy the system of disorder and 
amrchy fomented in Sweden by the cowts of 
JBerlin, Vienna, and St. Pcter§burgh. / - 

Gustavus m. was the first of the Swedish kings 
who blushed to see himself the sport of all his 
lieighbours, and who resolved to rouse himself 
from that humiliating situation. He had sounded 
the duke of Choiseul before his exile, and while 
lie hitmielf wasyet hereditary prince; but that 
tninister was on his guard, taking care how he aci. 
quiesced in any project xK)ntTary to the interest oF 
the court of Vienna. After the exile of the duke, 
thckhig, who managed during several months thi 
departfnent of foreign aflfairs, lis«etted*o<3tfttjkiis 
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)niore favourably; but before the ministry of 
the duke of Aiguillon, Gustavus had not received 
any positive promise on this subject from the 
cabinet of Versailles. In the different memoirs 
which he himself presented to Lewis XV^ 
(during his visit to Paris, profiting from the 
Irpubles of the magistracy and its insurrection in 
France against the royal authority, he gave 
Lewis iV. to understand, that the time was ar-' 
rived to repress in Europe the power of the 
inagisiaracies, always increasing to the injury of 
the authority of the kings He represented the adi- 
jninistration of the Swedish kingdom, as opposed 
oa every hand by the usurped authority of the 
senate, and by that of the factions whp governed 
there, and said he was incapable of concluding 
any treaty with France, without having pre. 
▼iously negotiated with several considerable no^ 
blemen on whom he depended* This prince 
was careful not to touch on our alliance with 
the court of Vienna, that treaty being still the 
lavourite act of Lewis XV. : Gustavus only 
shewed, in the treaties which he projected, their 
simple relations to the empire of Russia, and to 
the king of Prussia, whose preponderance at 
Stockholm «rerejnorie evidently contrary to th§ 
interests ofj the. French monarchy. Such wer^ 
the motives of th& memoirs presented to Lewi^ 
IV. byGu$tavus*\ 
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Aiguillon become minister, found, in the j^ro- 
positions of this prince, views favourable to his 
plans, and resolved to do every thing to re- 
establish him in, the plenitude of royal autKority, 
jand'to sacrifice every thing for the abolition of the 
aristocratic authority. Accordingly, notwithr 
•standing the distress of the finances of France, he 
resolved to pay to that prince all the arrears of the 
ancient subsidies which were due to him, to assist 
him to support his party and to restore to thza: 
power its independence of the Prussians and 
Russians* 

Choiseul had recalled from Constantinople 
and had kept in disgrace the count of Ver- 
gennes, for reasons which will be stated here- 
after ; the duke of Aiguillon recalled from Bur- 
gundy this meritorious statesman, having destined 
him to execute his plans relating to the court of 
Sweden, and to direct Gustavus, who, in his 
youth, stood in want of a prudent and faithful 
counsellor. Thus the duke of Choiseul had 
reunited the great states in favour of the court 
of Vienna, to govern, divide, and usurp over 
the weak ; and now Aiguillon assisted the weak 
states in conformity to the plan of the dauphin, 
and to the ancient French diplomacy, which con- 
sisted simply in this maxim, so fruitful of success 
and victory— ^jj/j"/ and protect the weak ; humble 
fhe strong. 
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It k known that the revolution in Sw^en 
restored to king Gnstayus the sovereign power 
^ich the nobles had shared with hinu M» 
Aiguillon and M. de Vergennes delivered this 
prince from the guardianship of the factions, 
ivhich the courts of Berlin, Vienna, and Russia^ 
had made use of to enslave him, France re-esta- 
blished the authority of the govermnent in fi%- 
four hours, and without effusion of blood, on 
the i8th of August, 1772. 

Lastly, the duke of Choiseul had alienated 
from France king Frederic, and had associated 
{iknself with all his enemies, in order to destroy 
and share his monarchy : and the didce of 
AiguiUon had conceived the plan of re^sta^- " 
bli^hingwith that prince our ancient £tiend8bi|)« 
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CHAP. X. 

Principal Causes qfihejirst Pdrtkion qfPoland^atkarine //« 
treats Poland as a conquered Country, arid gioes to it her 
Paramour for a King — Russia quits the AtUance of France 
end of Vienna, and attaches herself to the King of Prussia, 

, the secret Enemy ofhssAs XV.-^Resentment of th^ Duke 
ef Ckoiseul, who excites the Turks against Russia-^ 
Discomfiture of the Turks — BrUUant successes ofRussicH^ 
Terror of Austria, wUeh seeks the Friendship of the Court 
of Berlin — Re-union (f the three Courts against Poland-^ 
Partition of Poland'^NuUity of France aUkd to Austrior-* 
Resentment of her Cabinet against Austria — Mefnoir of the 
Duke ofAtgutUoH, read to the Council of the Kvtg, tending 
to break with Austria* 

Whilst the duke of AiguiUon boldly 
elevated in Sweden the French party, the three 
cabinets of Russia, Austria^ and Prussia, divided 
Poland, the ancient friend of the French. Indig- 
nant Europe yet recollects the iron sceptre which 
the imperious Catherine extended over even the 
interior of those states, which had Ae misfortune 
to be her neighbours, and copld not measure 
their forces trith hers. 

That princess had forced Poland to attept for 
a king, Poniatowski, who was remarkable Tor 

VOL. I* I 
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nffthing but hid beauty, his youth, and his quality 
of bebg the lover of Catharine ; and from the 
time she was assured that a king of mere show 
reigned at Warsaw^ she prepared to usurp his 
possessions* 

After the seven-years' war, the duke of Choi* 
seul saw only in the first friendship of the courts 
of Russia and Berlin^ a simple defisdion of Ca« 
tharine fron^ the alliiance of Vienna and Yer* 
«aiUe^ which that minister regarded as the mpst 
sacred df his operations, because it was the 
source of his grandeur and his fyrtune. '^e 
eourt of Vienna, was beadeft tsrafied to find 
hersdf without real alliance ; the re-nnion of 
the cabinet of Russia to th^t of Berlin^ and the 
state c^ nullity into which the court of France 
had fallen, gradually overturned the plan of 
prince ^aunitz. 

It was qnder thi» circumstance tliat tine ivjke 
o£ Cbqi^eulhad commanded M« de Verg^muff^ 
Fren<^ ambassador at Cofi^tantinopley to.emtp: 
the Bort^ to hostilities against Catbariiie.. Vef« 
genmes^ who .saw in t^s if^r the mm. of tber 
Porte» represented tjbe. daf^qrof jt, and imtai^ffl 
the; duke ofr C^pisefil^ lyho pel^sisted. in dem^M" 
ing a "war. Veirg^tm^t sp^^ itnora clearly, a^nd 
announced the defeat andaU^tli^i^^ibs^ueiUdis- 
^c^ «fl5periKnc# by t^ Ottoman. ^nj®i!)e. — 
U* d4;Choi|Siaul9^x^ej} at;«;}pj,emawe d^clara- 
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tidA,Tecilledhini, and obliged him to retire Into 
^litgundy tHthout credit oi emplojitim^t^ ih 
lr«C5dirtpcnse of his patriotism and veracity* 

Tlte'gyfccesses of Russia qiiifckly increased thd 
soficirtide of the court of Vienilai Catharine^ 
hatdiig taki^ possesion of Walachia and Molda- 
via, seeined to threaten a passage of the Danube; 
Austria^ terrified afc the contact of these cOri^ 
. quests> with hef territorial possessions, sought 
the friendship of the king of Prussia^ who th^^ 
iMied this qriartel by subsidies j and weftt so far 
SB- to solicit an amicable neutrality in case of open 
\^ar against the ^ncces^es of the Russians : thus 
$*rederi€ IL^ wh<5 had so lately fdteght with Frai^cei- 
Ifeussia, and Austria^ ih arms and united together 
to dethrone and ruin him, saw in his old age 
the twti ifeiperial courts suing and flattering him 
in a sort! of rivalry tdeach other j whikt the dtikd 
of CRbiseuF^ that criminal instrument of di'sfeen^ 
sioti'^ and* wir^ was exiled to Chanteloiipi Thd 
grand alliante of the French,- l^ussiariSj and Au* 
stria!ns^,agaln^tFrerferic, wa^ thus tfissoked by fh« 
f ccondliatiott of the courts of Vienria tod Berlin^ 
attrf by the Weak state of France^ eihausted attdf 
fallen to the rtok of an electorate of thef etopir* 
6t of a secondary power of the south* It was Utf* 
der these circumstances that the partition of Po- 
land manifested itself j Austria- commencing it by 

12 
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introducing her troops into Zips. It is kaovht, 
that the courts of Berlin ^nd Russia, seeing th6 
meaning of this invasion by the troops of Maria 
Theresa, took her at her word. It is known 
also, that the three powers, sporting with thn 
king of mere show established at Warsaw^ 
equally introduced their troops into Pokmd, and, 
in an amicable manner, divided amongst them 
the cities and provinces of the most andei^ and 
most essential of our allies of the North.^ 

Nothing could equal at Versailles the deep and 
fruitless resentment of the councilag^stthe court 
of Vienna ; M^ d' Aiguillon developed its perfidy 
with all the energy of which he was capable: 
^ See," said he, '^ what faith may be placed 
in the friendship of Austria, and what we must 
expect from a house allied to the king by the 
double bond of a treaty and a marriage! One 
day the court of Vienna wishes to increase her 
possessions at the expence of the king ofPrussiay 
and then she excites against that prince, con^ 
jointly with France, both Russia and Sweden * ;. 
another day she wishes to increase her domi- 
nions at the expence of Poland^ oar best friend, 
and then she courts the friendship of the king 
of Prussia^ the enemy of France, and allies 

* Thence, Uic Kvcn-ycaw' war. 
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fierself with him and mth the (!zarina, who is 
more than ever enT^omed against us '*• 

*^On the other hand^ nothing can surpass the 
boundless ambition of the young emperor Jo*- 
'Seph H., who <Hily waits the moment of rei^iing 
alone, to develope the system which he medi* 
tates : he has distant views relatively to Bavaria ; 
he covets the Venetian Friulij he wishes td 
open the Scjlieldt, shut by so many treaties; he 
desires the possession of Bosnia : and who can 
tell us that he has forgotten the loss of Lorraine, 
Alsace, and Siksia f ? He who dares to tear 
from us the best of our friends, and despoil 
her of her domains, is he not capable of again 
seizing, if he were able, the possessions which 
we have taken from hith ? He who despises an 
ftllismce so important as that of the court of 
Versailles, to effect unheard-of usurpations to 
our injury, is he not capable of forming en- 
gagements against us? The result of our 
alliance with the court of Vienna, of that al« 
fiance which has so much exhausted us of men 
and of money, is, that we are without friends ^ and 
ihat there exists a most formidable leapte in tlk 
north if Europe agaimt us^ that of Vienna, Berlin', 

♦ Thence, the partition of Poland, in which France is the 
only' European power that has really lost in' the federative sys- 
tem depending' on her relative situation. 

f AH our correspondences, all our information announced 
MJiim these different projects. • ' . ^ 
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and Bf. Pcteriburgh^ ^t a mementos wai^iingf, 
these three ppwers may ptaf ? on foot three hun« 
4re4 ^ouisan4 Vf^^ i ^ ^^ fwinkling of ^k eye, 
they may establish t}ie0i8elv^s sit ^9/cxf^o^ on the 
temtoqes of the ijfreak ppyrerg that spll remaili 
(0 be 'mv^de4 by th^m ; in the twinkling of a» 
^ye, they pwy complete thp entire 4?strvictio« 
pf Poland. Fi^ance, without aUiet^ France wkl^ 
ffiw means of actual resipt^ce, France exhausted 
l>y the lm( ^ri u;idertake|i for the niainte-9 
nanc^ of the )iou^ of Austria stnd to li^vcay- the 
recovery of its dominions^ finds herself ^>{ 4f 
friw /iJtf must ffrp{emngi^$ redu^e^ to the 
xnost humiliating ^ience } Is obliged ^ r^presi^ 
her proper ^haract^r, and only to deve^ope that 
of a nation benevolently observa^t^ which ap- 
proves whatever i^ nq^ 49^9S) without thei^ 
having deigned to ponsulc h^x^ W|iat then are 
l>ecome pf tho$e times, when it was .^ipt permit- 
ted in Europe to fire one shot from a can^pni 
without the pcrmisfsion o.f the king i 

*f But^ Jiowevcr critical the poUtipal situs^tioii) 
0f France may be, there nevertheless reinai^$ tq 
|ier r^SQur^et equal^i P^haps superior^, to thpse 
pf the nort^iem league. But ho^ many preju* 
dices, both real and exaggerated, haye we not, 
|o do ayay, \n order to prepare an alliance with^ 
a power whose friendship is at this moment nci. 
ccssary \p the lung to represa the projects 9^ 
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the northern tiourts f ff we wish-to .iiBilJe out'. 
Bfelves with the court of London, what .teui-cfos 
of enmity have we to dry mp, how iii^y p^eju- 
Scts to overcotne? It may be proved, chat the ida* 
'bmet of St. James's is permaded that M. de Choi- 
aeul was concerned in the trovbks of Wilkes.; 
It may be proved, that that 6abinfat considers 
tts as no stranger to the troubles of America* 
The charader of M. <ie Choiseol^ and the war 
whdch he has wished to eiscite 6nce teoire against 
Eng^d, ismder circntaistances in v^ich the 
slate of European affairs might have facilitated 
an urgent and niecessaz-y reconciliation, would 
tot sufficient to hold th^ c^mrt of London in the 
apprehenskm tfaalt we aKe always ixs enemies* 

'^ Notwiilssiandin^.this siate of a^rs with the 
£ngU^ cottrt^ the aapect of the north in anhsi, 
re^'United^ allied^ and usurping the dbmimon^ of 
our friiends, obliges nfie to propose to the }dng h 
couinter-leaguie of the south, compost of Ftance, 
Spain, Kilgland^ and Sardiniii» Th< ifew bonds 
which wite us with the king of Sardinia ensure 
his friwdsbip* &pmt will perhaps be ffmtd 
over wkh mol?e diftculty,'beca«tse M« de Ch^ 
seul has singularly exasp^raited thsft ^ower^ both 
against the court of London>^ and dgiip^t iny 
ministry. As to the king of England, what 
means have we not to moderate that perpetus^l 
struggle and that hostile rivalry which counter* 
act our commercial interests ? I proc^^d to ex* 
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-plain his interests rdatively to the pafthion of 
Poland. 

^^ All Europe is persuaded that this partxtion 
changes the Prussian monarchy into a power 
truly maritime. From a state of a military and 
agricultural monarchy, it passes to a state of a 
commercial and maritime power; and as, in 
a few years, we have seen the king of Prus- 
sia usurp the provinces . of neighbours more 
powerful than himself; as we have seen him 
sin^e defend them against the whole of Europe, 
which wished to recover them from him ; in a 
few years also, we may see him, by me^is of 
his parsimony and activity, become master rftbe 
Baltic. While Dantzick is in his possession, the 
Vestula will be to him a new Thames ; so that 
this power, so slightly considered and so little 
known a few years ago, may become under 
Frederic a state formidable to the maritime as 
to the continental powers. England knows 
this, and that nation is so enlightened relatively 
to its commerce and its maritime interests, that 
there exists at this moment in Ix>ndon an 
extraordinary and signal dissatisfaction at this 
change of the Prussian power into 21 commercial 
^d maritime state *^ 



* The diike of AiguiUon little knew, it would appear^ the 

real project^ of Fr^daic. A great commercial maritime power 

without a military mariney is an ideal and impossible power, 

j^d Prussia )i^ XOf^ luygli to do and to expend pn the conti^i 
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^' Russia/on the other hand, menacing Con- 
stantinople and seriously manifesting projects re- 
lating to the navigation of the Black Sea, and per- 
haps to that of the Mediterranean, may draw away 
in these countries all the maritime commerce of 
the English. Hpw numerous then are the grounds 
for an alliance against the northern league? 
How many means do we possess for inducing 
the English to assist us against the dangers 
which threaten them, and which threaten us with 
them ? I propose these views to the wisdom of 
the king ; and since the north is leagued and 
armed against our friends^ smce Austria abandons 
us to our own resources, I find nothing to op- 
pose to this threatening league, but the alliancf^ 
of thefour powers,capable of counterbalancing it: 
France^England, Spain, ^ndSardimai Iwill.devo- 
lope the basis of this alliance in future memoirs/'. 

nenty to think of rivalling Great Britain, all the strength, plan$, 
and occupations of which Have for aim the success of its marinb 
^;Frederic even rejected several projects of conunerce in India and 
China, for which the associated adventurers only requested his 
royal protection -, the king did .not wish to guarantee these en^ 
terprises against the future jealousy of the. other possessors of 
islands and coasts which command the sea : ** Unless a natioui" 
said Frederic! '' has a hundred ships of the line, and a hundred 
thousand sadlors, it ought not to expose itself on the ocean«" 
These fears were. exaggerated ; for the Venetians, the Genoese, 
and Dutch, with a continental power much . less fbnmdable 
than that of Prussia, were commercial and maritime- The 
king of Prqssia^ besides, had on the oontinent a sufficient 
strength to cause his maritime power to be respected ; and it is 
possible that Prussia one day may think of extending her com- 
merce by sea. 
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CHAP^ XI. 

The Pm-iiiian ^Poland re-kindles ihe Hatred of the Parfy 
if M, de Choiseul, wkkh tUtrihutes it io the Negligence ef 
Ike Dykeaf^gnUkm-^Rmntment of the Ihtke tfAfgnifh^^ 
who armljees ike Miftiary of the Duke of Choiaenl, tf r»kkk 
heprofoes the Partition of Poland to be the Result, 

JL HE partitiM of Fbland, while it deveteped 
^ p€$rfidie$ of the court of Vienna r^laxsrely to 
France^ made manifest also those of the duke of 
Choiseul in hvowr of Maria Theresa* The most 
enl^htoied part of the nation saw nothing in the 
e^vents of Poland but a simple result of the wars, 
negotiationSj treaties, and alliances of that mini* 
ster. The distressed state in which he left 
affairs^ confirmed all minds in the belief, that he 
had been at Versailles little better than the first 
deputy of the court of Vienna, From the seclu • 
sion of his exile, the duke observed in silence 
the tendency of opinions on this subject, and 
strove, according to his interest, to rectify, or 
combat, or counterbalance, or render then% 
more favourable to him by the assistance of thQ 
powerful firiends whom he had \^ at fpurt^ 
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It k said by his partisans^ that x^hen the neiips 
^ the p»rtition of Polapd arrived at P^rU, thq 
}diig, 4^oaip|aining of it, expressed himself in 
th^e wovd^ : If jtf . J,^ Chmeul had be^n in flace^ 
he v^ubi b0^ prfvented this farUtmn 

Oa th^ other h^dj the resentin^nt of the 
4uke of iiiguUlon^ ip gpa^equence of these eic« 
pressiops, determined ^h||t ouni^ter tp present a 
m^mori^l to the king, in v^hkh he demoustated 
%o him thai th^pariitm of Poland ivQs the evfdenjf 
4md nfcmfry result of th pqliticat sy^Um of /jE^ diJ^ 
^Chiseul. 

*^ It i^ ipasy/' said M, d^AlgfiUlQH, ♦* for tlic; 
creatures and the fricad^ of the last miaisler fd 
ildvaace, that the partition of Potapd t« the vorit 
pf my ministry ; it is easy fpr them to censure this 
same ininistry, sin^f it only prqient^ to Europe ^ 
jiystem purdy observ^^t with regiprd tq the events 
of the xibrth ; it is easy t^ attribute to the king 
expressions agreeable to their wishes on this sub- 
ject, and to spread them thrpugh the capital ; 
but, on ijjy part, |t will ^Iso b^ easy to prove, that 
these events are the necessary consequence of 
whatever has b^n done in the department of 
fordgn affairs, find princip^ly of what has been 
(lone there in darkness, without the participa^ 
tipn of the king, 

" W? ^T? ^ ^. ?^t?? ^ ^ ??^> purely observ- 
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ant with regard to the powers who divide with 
impunity the possessions of Poland. This is an 
afilicting truth ; but is it the present minister 
who has brought us into this situation? It is 
well known to the king, that the charges of the 
last war, which M. de Choiseul wished to direct 
and prolong at pleasure, and the expences of 
ministers, have obliged his majesty to wink at 
what might lead to a declaration of war ; the 
prodigal system of M. de Choiseul, and the war 
which he has so ill conducted both by land and by 
sea, have persuaded the powers of the north that 
they may attempt every thing and effect every 
thing with impunity, because there remains- to us 
no pecuniary resources for' the execution of t|ie 
means which we may have to oppose to their 
projects of partition and usurpation. 
• ^* It is supposed on the other hand, that we 
had at least the resource of alliances : it is said, 
that we may effect by negotiations and trea- 
ties, what we cannot obtain by force. Alas ! 
the system of the last minister has deprived the 
king of this resource also. Let us attend for a 
mbment to fsicts. 

^^ A league has been formed between Austria^ 
Prussia, and Russia; but this league is so 
much the result of past operations, that it was 
impossible for the cabinet, when I was called 
into it, to oppose an interest equivalent to that 
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which all our anterior operations had &voured# 
Can we treat with Russia ? M« de Choiseul has 
armed the Turks against that power, and he is 
suspected, at Petersburgh, of having excited the 
troubles which have hazarded the repose of Ca« 
tharine. ' 

^^ Can we form an alliance with the Turks \ 
Reduced to the most deplorable situation, they 
execrate the confidence which they reposed in 
us ; by declaring war, at our instigation, against 
a power which now dictates to them laws so 
hard. 

** Can we by an alliance inspire other senti- 
ments into the king of Prussia ? I know not 
the motives which have induced the king to di- 
rect against him all the resources of his king- 
dom ; but that prince has not yet laid aside 
his resentment against the ministry of M. de 
Choiseul, by whom all Europe was excited 
against a prince, whom we had supported with 
all our power in the war of 1741. 

^* What can we attempt with the house of 
Austria, in order to prevent the . dismember* 
ment di Poland? Is it not evident that the em* 
press, contented with having bound our hands 
by the treaty of 1756, and with having made 
use of our money and troops in attempting to 
dethrone the king of Prussia, has only an inte- 
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ieited and transitory friendship tor at? lihc^ ^6 
now abandons us to our own rdsourcer^ in order 
to unite herself with Prussia, which the hit not 
been able to annihikte, and to endestvour fc^ 
effect with that power what circtimstances have 
not permitted her to execute with us. tn im«^ 
plidtly binding ourselvet ovet to the cotirt of 
Vienna, we have used our strength for its private 
{mrposes, and have placed that court in the 
immoral situation of a faithless ally^ that wishes^ 
with our money and armiea, to reconquer SHesk^ 
or to seize Poland, in concert with the Rusnasi 
and Prussian: troops. France hereafter cannot 
consider these events as a mere partition of the^ 
territory of Poland, but rathef aS' ^ partition of', 
the federative and polincal poWer of the kingf 
in which Maria Theresa is it least an accoftt-^ 
plice, 

** Thus when his majesty did me the honouf 
to call me to the ministry, I found all the caibi* 
nets of Europe alienated, displeased, engaged in 
foreign alliances, and little disposed to form new 
ones with us. bi this st^te of di^leasure they 
ha^ve coalesced against oiir friends, and I have 
secretly agreed to execute a plan of pairtition^ 
which c;pmot be the result of the negKgefltte tif 
the present minister, but rather of the activfiy 
of M. de Choiseul, in sacrificing the peUd^al 
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interests of France to the powers to which wc 
have seen him so long devoted, and to th$t de** 
structive system, the ravages of which the king 
has repressed by displacing a minister who sp 
constantly neglected the interests of the sove- 
reign and those of his friends.** 
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CHAP. XU. 

Torfrait of the Duke ofAiguiUon and a Delineation of Us Admi- 
mstratum m Bretany, by the Dyke of ChoUtul^The latter 
aciMses M, dAiguilhn, and exculpates himself from having 
fsished to rum him during hUfofrums Trial, 

liiXILED to his estate at Chanteloup, M. d6 
Choiseul $ent to his friends malicious portraits 
of the princes of the royal family, and of indivi- 
dual noblemen v^ho had contributed to his present 
misfortunes, or with whom he had Uved on ill 
terms at court. He wrote at the same time me« 
moirs of his administration, which will, undoubt- 
edly be published : the fragments of them which 
we possess, induce us to wish for the rest, not 
certainly as a monument capable of deciding the 
question, but as a historical piece produced by 
the leader of a party, who accuses another* His- 
t;orians will consult them impartially, as m^- 
strates listen to two adversaries before they pro^ 
nounce on the equity of the case. ** The fear of 
the duke of Aiguillon," says the duke of Choiseul, 
** like that of poltroons and intriguers, prevents 
him from reasoning justly • • , . . The method 
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of. M. d'Aiguilldn is to pfdpose to others^ duf- 
ing his ministry, the places which he wishes fon 
This plan, however, is incomprebeusiUe. It is 
2^ brutal, as false. M. d'AiguiUon said, that I 
had wished to ruin him in his trial concerning 
Qr^tany, Whilst M. Duchatelet^ oUr common 
friend, assured him, oh the contrary^ that I had 
supposed it impoissible he shbuld not triumph 
over the crimmal process which had been excited 
. against him. . Such was really my opinion : 
I always bdieved that M. d'Aiguillon had not 
divested lumself, during his Command, of the 
Wretched propensi^ to tlespotism^ to low re^ 
s vengCy and even to cruelty^ with which he was 
, born ; I knew that the first mbtive of all the 
vexations which had been inflicted in tetany, 
. and of the troubles which he had excited there, 
was that of revenging himself on M« de la Cha<- 
lotais, who had vmtten, after the affair of Saints 
Cast, that the troopl and the Bretons were covered 
with glory, and their general with meaL M. d'Ai- 
guillon, during the afBur, had actually retired, 
: by way of precaution^ into a milh I was imt 
ignorant that this sarcasm^ known to M. d'Ai« 
guillon, excited his revengeful fiiryi He wrote 
to Lewis XV- that M. de la Chalotais spoke 
horrid things of that prince* I have had 
.proofs.of whatever was reprehensible and odious 
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lA the t6ndact of M* d^Aigmllon in Bret^y^ 
but at the same time I knew, well, that in a cm 
ininalprocessy j.ttdgment could eitf y be formed 
6f facts, and Hot of intentions } and as to the 
hcts in question, I was certam' that the didce of 
Aiguillon hid for eacli^ the orders of die kiil^ 
from bi^ own hand^ 01^ sighed by M. de la Vrxl- 
iiere, and that if iaj were w^mting, ht eould 
procure them antidated. He had persuaded the 
king, that he was the maityr of fais authority, 
and of his devotedness to hiis royal j^soa. I was 
further p>ers^Qaded, thiatit wo^ld l^ave been much 
bett^ fot M. d'AigaiRon, if his triali had been 
contihued and terminated in the court of peers, as 
it had been eomitienced there^ Oh that occasion^ 
he ws^ the dupe of the chancellor, who fnght-^ 
ened him^ as well as Ms tiotorons miistre^s 
Dubarry, in order to render himself meife nc-* 
cessary to both, and to acquire a preponderance 
of influence ; whrle at the same time, by de- 
viating, without rhynicOT reason, from aU forms 
^f regularity, he wbutd bring forward his pro- 
cess of private revenge against the parUafiaenits : 
^tich was the Kght in which (^viewed the tnamS'* 
action. I thought that M. d'Aigmllon had i£qp 
ionmred himself, and I still believe tt ; but I did 
not be^eve that he ought to be hanged on that 
accounts M«r d'Aiguilioa may complain of sdy 
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opinion of his conduct, but not of my wish, or 
of my desire of his being punished *." 

Such were the expressions which the duke of 
Choiseul made use of against the duke of Ai« 
guillon. The latter also had too much revenge 
in his heart, not to make known his opinions of 
his great antagonist* They will be found itt 
the memoirs of the duke of Aiguilbn which I 
have published, and of which the notes were 
given to count Mirabeau by marshal Richlieu* 
An idea may be formed from the comparison 
^f the two writings, how much characteristic 
animosity arid point the two ministers displayed. 
in thdr quarrels. The ill consequences of 
these dissensions were so much the more serious, 
^ they had for objects questions of state, of re- 
ligion, and of public right. They shook thfe 
state to its centre, and contributed, with other 
tauseSi to change the condition of France, after 
the commencement of the following reign, 

* 'P}ie fn^SreWent opiftwi ww, tfeat, but fcr the mfli- 
tary seizure 6f the papers of the duke ^f Ajguillon hf 
Lewis XV., that courtier would have been ruined. In poHtici 
affairs, tl^e paiiianwnt m'^mMj aoadttm^d Uc cpi^rsiT^irtf* 
Of an hundred processes, Boaumont, jut^hbishop c^ Pai^ lost 
mnety-ninr. He actuaHy gained ofthmotie in bb life/'* 
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CHAP. xiir. 

Comparison t^tke Staie Maxims of the Duke of AiguUton and 
those of the DukeofChotseul^Bon Mot (f Mirabeau on thh 
Suhfect^-'Portraits of Madam de Choismd, and of the laic 
Madame ^Algmllon, 

JL HE duke of Choiseul, from the comme&cer 
ment of his ministry, had secretly protected 
philosophy and infidelity, which hitherto had 
been persecuted j and the duke of Aiguilloni 
devoted to the religious party^ did not cease to 
persecute the rising philosophy, according to the 
smcient maxims of the state. He was seen to fre- 
quent the church of Saint-Sulpice, and there to 
erect a pulpit and several altars. 

The duke of Choiseul abolished in France the 
diplomadc system of the house of BdWtKm and 
of cardinal Richlieu, and the duke of Aijguillon 
expected to be its disciple and continuator. 

The duke of Choiseul wa» devoted to the 
parliaments; which, in acknowledgment, con* 
sented to become a species of board of commi^-^ 
sion to his orders, especially in the affairs oC 
the duke of Aiguillon, of general Lallji and 
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•f the jediAS) though he ura^ei his hapdt bf 
l!hem in his inemt>irs ; and the duke of Aiguiiloa,. 
crhntnaliy prosecuted by the magistracy, thought 
only of destroying^ it, in order to dti4^ its pro- 
jects of destruction to his hou^ one; of the 
pillars of ancient despotism. 

The duke of Chotseul had given proofs of 
attachment to liberty, to the rights and u$^ges 
of nations, and to the prerogatives of parlianients 
against absolute power. These rights and these 
prerogatives^ were the bases established to accuse 
and ruin his enemy ; and M* d'Aiguilloa^ hen: 
to the system of hk grand-uncle, of t/ntt system^ 
which badfBr its exterwr mm^ to eievate the lesser 
states^ 4ntd to humiliate tb^ ffnat fwuers ; and to 
etewte in the interior^ the p-eat fo%ver rftbe state^ 
Sid to humiliate the Jesser authorities i ^yas the 
advocate £or military and absohite authority. 
Count Mirabeau, the historian of th^ duke of 
Aigttillon, so thorou^y und^rst«)Od tho singu* 
lar play of the intei^ts of the two factions, i^ 
state affairs, that he afterwards, la the wtatgs»F 
ant assembly, described it in .very- few words ; 
and those suked to the peculiar turn of bis cofi« 
ceptioQs. ^^In this contest,'' said he, /.f^ these 
£u:tions had the clergy and parliament for their 
weapons." It was thus, in fact, that the two 
parties carriedonrec^rocal hostilities: especially 
aDi t^wv^ ^ tran^tkm frpm one rei^ to tfa« 
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«ditr'} i euiciiiMtaace In whidi U^ii hM «ei 
a^utl concetti. 

Thtfduke df Choiseul befirieQded die jailMi- 
lifts } dfid^ ai the same timc^ was Ac patron d 
Ae pbitefioplnar^ But, he befriended the jan^ 
senists, because they were m die interesta^ of the 
ptrUion^t^ and the declared enemka of the 
je$}^ts : aiid he was the patron of the philoso- 
phei^s, because, in an equai degree, they op^ 
posed the Jesuits. In this manner did the duke 
of Ghbiseki iiirect the operations of t«o ofqniv 
siee ptfties, of two sects at variance, equally at 
the disposal of a statesman, against: the Jesuits^ 
his principal enettuesr.^ Aad.M. d'jddguiUon^ 
<tot les^ 66nsis(ent in the support. of the org^t 
ssitkm of his system in ppppsitioir .to the abQ¥e» 
HiTBs th6 avowed enemy of the jassienisis, as of 
the philosophers;, by the inevitable rules of con* 
tradictfen* - - 

' As the duke of Choiseul h»d esiahfished Bit 
fbym dli-MMk iintbuicda^ he was to be pro*^ 
^OMd hy henmnder all ciramisiahces; and^ by 
th^ «a)meTttle of oppodtion^ thid^prinfiess was to 
4ifiQii^ the^duke of Aisnilbm, firom die mo^ 
ineni she might come into any ^re of power. 

The dt[ke;afXbcnseiil was^ secreUy, the eno- 
my of Lewis XVL : Ue exposed this .prince tt> 
contenipt andp'ublic faidocule, inaldhd of farcc^ 
%sihkh hpe primed with JEaagiisli typea^Chantc* 



kttipi 4ud4g1u8 txile,' H< was g^ ^nemy to tTpfi 
$auAts» die iatber^ ?n4 iffoth^r, of d^ 1^, ^ 
to tlM;]^ a^oreac^ X^Pf^ 1;^ f<^i aI^ U» ^tr^ 
9f ^ powerfnl part^ He was supported t^ 
AQue l^c the queeQ aa4 this Orleans familj} 
Th^du^e of Aiguilloi^ oa the ot^x^ {laiu}, \^ 
}ute4 or opposed, ,19 the cox^ary ratio f witl} 
th^ exception of JLem& X VL ; who, accordiog 
^o the rule of (;ondux;(;,h^ |ia4 laid down &u; 
himself^ m what tfhtcfi to the oourt of Vjiepm^ 
would have beea de^o;^ to tiim, ha4 n^t tl^at 
prince d^Yed et^ual a4i^f^it^g^ to any he migh| 
have rendered from tjxe servicer of I4. M» 4? 
Mawqpas and de Yerge^nes) who .professf4 
those so^tJinents without vrhi(^i I^ fould iiot iuit 
^1 the intei^oons of his father th^ dauphin, an4 
which )ie would have fo^nd jp tja^- dulff * of 
Aigvillon, . :. 

The duke of Choi«eu( had made chqi^e of(^ 
y^ry yo^ig wife^ wh^ evinced, ji^ hioi anyd tOr 
wards him, a v^i-y p^^aUpd character, Madaqc^t;^ 
^e €ho!seul {|0S8|sss^4 <^Pvr^^> p^^epce, and t^ 
(igi^tuNi |— but vas a9 prpii4 W h^r hustai^ 
4urit)g the di^igrace pf her familyt §he wi3h«49 
in p^$on, t9 defen4^her huf^uad Against the 
jast acts of Hy^stice of ^wis XV, 4l ^ vom^a 
of generous s(nd liberal sentiments, s^e fpr|;wf 
^m many disgusting infidelities, whicfe t9ok pi^(fC 
toon %ft?r b? nwiic4 Itcr^ w Iw wly ywA^ 
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$gcMang a large fortune, after his disgrace, 
imd dx)ve all "afterlm death, to pay his creditors, 
die resblred for this piirpose to confine herself 
to mere necessaries. She accordingly retired 
to a convent, and ejeposed herself to the vant of 
eva diose necessaries, though she ha^^tnsen 
bom in the midst of the greatest opulence un** 
der the old government. These, surely, are 
testimonies highly favourable to' the memory of 
her husband. During the revolution, she was 
seen to suppcurt the same elevation of mind. 
Ever prudent^ ever courageous, and patient 
imder sufferings, were not her great name and 
fOu^trious example models for imitation, during 
that emigration to which France attributes a 
portion of its calamities f 

The duke of Aiguillon, on the contrary, 
chose a wife of a quite different disposition i 
plain, dmid, silent, and ' reserved, in her de^ 
portment ; but possessed of virtue and sen- - 
Sibility. During the revolution, she displayed 
the same patience as madame de Choiseul, but 
with a very different character, and different 
tafents ; refusing to emigrate with her son and 
the rest of her family j even after the tenth of 
August ;■ having learned, like madame de Chou 
fieut, how to risk and support the dangerou^ 
stoVms of a court . 
Wuh regar^ to the t^o husbands, nekh^ «| 
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ibsm ^messed the revoltttioii for which Frstoct 
had been prepaml by the excessive Tiole&ce of 
their measures: they both had ended their 
career in a remarkable manner^ before that re« 
volution was seen to explode. 

The duke of Choiseul, ruined %y. debt, and 
^ prey to ambition, had recourse to self*" 
destructicm, by multiplied and forced volupm* 
ous enjoyments. The disgrace of the duke of 
AiguiUon produced a different effect ; he was ' 
seized by a disorder but seldom met wjlth^ 
though not imfcnown. His bpnes became soft* 
The duke of ChoiseuUs ambition had been re- 
pressed by the king, who invarktbly repelled 
him from administration with astonishing firm- 
ness : the ambition of the duke of Ai^uHbn was 
restraiiied witli equal firmness by the queeu, 
carrying die efiefts of grii&f into the very mar^- 
row of his bones, his legs, thighs, and skull, 
t>ecame soft, flexible, and pliant, like wax m 
ftie dog-daiySf 
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CHAP, XIV, 

findqfLriVis XV. ^ A Libertine Varty at Tnannr occasions hi^ 
Ikatk^-^Ouc Faction imsts on Ids recetcmg the Soeramenis^ 
xahick another Faction Qpposes-^-^onduct, m this U^ad, of' 
Beaumont, Aithbiship of Paris — Reasons alleged by one 
Party "why he ought to receke the Smramentn^ Reasons xchy 
ie ougk not---'lf9 Kifig rtcekea tke Sa$r9mtitts — A 
dreadful Complication - of various qiid skaif\ieful Disqrdcis 
puts a Period to his Existence. 

X HE influence of France over tji^ pojentatcg 
pf Europe, formerly so habituated to rgspect, to 
fear us, and court pur aJjijance, w^ mucb 
weakened when the king, allured to Trianoy 
by a libertine party, was sdzed by ^ disordef 
which proved mortal. 

It was in vain that confidential surgeons pr^ 
sided over the pleasures of the sovereign, and 
^elected, for xht pare aux cerfs^ the young womei\ 
who were kept in that haram : the king, on this 
occasion, gave himself up, at a venture, to a 
young girl who took his fancy, and who had^ 
taken the small-pox but a few hours before* 
She infused it, a second time, into the blood of 
this ^verci^n, who, during his youth, ha,d h.^^ 
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ibat disorder. On hk side^ the king gave het^ 
in €3cchange> the half-cured distemper vfhkl^ 
had sknly preyed on hi^ health for several 
years, and which had resisted the effects of every 
niedidne that couM be devised. History must 
affix an indelible stigma on the surgeons of the 
latter age of I^ewis the XYth* : they did not dare 
to condemn the inhuman opinion into which hp 
had been persuaded by marshal Richlieu, Bertin, 
and Lebel. *' To disperse the king's disorder, 
and communicate it to young girls who ar^ 
robust, Uvely, and in soimd health," said diey, 
^Ms the only remaining specific for e:ctracting 
the morbific humours of the king, and renewing 
the vigour of youth/ ' 

The close of so licentious a life, and of a 
disastrous reign, was now at hand. France, 
disgraced without, and wretched within, wa$ 
8CK>n to get rid of a king whose reign, from it$ 
£ommen<:ement in 17 15, had lasted fifty*nine 
years. All that remained for this prince, during^ 
his shocking and mortal distemper, was to shenf 
some signs of repentance, in order to excite 
respect for a few minutes : but the views of the 
factions which distracted the state were obstacles 
to these demonstrations of repentance, required 
by the religion of Lewis X.V. : two parties de- 
dated themselves at his court in 1774, as during 
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Ins sickness at Metz, thirty years before ; erne 
party insisting that the king should receive the 
sacraments, whilst the other endeavoured t0 
deprive Inxn of them, 

Chxistopher de Beaumont^ archbishop o£ 
I^aris, a zealous advocate for frequent . com« 
munion, had arrived from Paris, with the deter- 
mination of soliciting, in public, the king's ad« 
mission to the sacraments ; and, privately, doing 
all in his power to retard the maa^||^. This 
ceremony could not take place, without the 
pubfic and prior expulsion of the concubine^ 
agreeably to the ecclesiastical canons^ and the 
Jesuit party, of which Christopher was the 
leader ; this party, which had made a tool of 
madameDubarry to smnihilate the parliaments^ 
to support the duke of Aiguillon, and to ruin 
the &ctions of the Choiseuls, was very averse 
to disgracing her in a canonical manner, after 
services of so very distinguisbed a nature. The 
orchbi^op of Paris had invariably and loudly 
declared, on all occasions, that she had rendered 
the most essential services to the cause of re- 
ligion* This Molinist party was joined by the 
dukes of Richlieu, Fronsac, and Aiguillon ; as 
well as by Bertin, Meaupeou, and Terray. As 
madame Dubarry was thdr advocate with a weak 
and pusillanimous king, the^ were bound tq 
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defend her, to prevent such disgrace and revenge 
as, in a similar case, the duchess of Chateau* 
touxhad planned, in 1745. 

The opposite party of the Choiseuls, active in 
all directions, was, on the contrary, eager to 
accelerate a religious ceremony, which would 
reduce that favourite mistress to her original 
nonentity of power, who had caused the dis- 
mission of their leader, the duke of ChoiseuL 
It was lajQghable to see the party of this man^ 
who was the scourge of religion in France, call 
in the aid of religion, during the king's illijes^ 
in order to be revenged of madame Dubarry ; 
whilst the opposite party, that, of the arch- 
bishop and of the devotees, was observed to 
unite their efforts to prevent the communion of 
Lewis XV. *^ At this juncture/' said the car- 
.dinal de Luynes to me, " thq conscience an4 
remorse of the sovereign became matters of 
cool, deliberate brokerage and traffic.*' 

Then there took place a kind of contest at the * 
court; the. point in dispute being, " whether 
the king ought, or ought not, immediately to 
receive the sacraments ?" — " Shall we suffer,*' 
said marshal Richlieu, ^^ madame Dubarry 
to be ignominiously dismissed? Can we at 
once be unmindful of her services,, and ea:« 
pose ourselves to sure revenge at her return I 
Or^ ate we to wait till the king*; , situa* 
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lion becomes hopeless, before we resolve oo 
her private departure, and proceed, wttiiouc 
noise or pomp, to a private administration of tht 
sacraments ?** 

Such was the ferment, and such the state of 
men's minds at court, when, on the ist of May, 
the archbishop of Paris, for the first time, ap- 
peared before the sick monarch, at half past 
eleven in the morning. No sooner had he 
reached the door of the king's antichamber, than 
lie was met by marshal Richiku, who entreated 
him not to kill the king by a theological inter* 
rogatory, which caused the death of so many sick 
persons. " But, if you are so very desirous of 
hearing pretty and darling sins," said he to the 
prelate, *' sit down there, my lord ; I will con- 
fess my sins ; and such ftins as you never have 
heard since you have been archbishop of Paris. 
But, if you are absolutely determined on die 
king's confession, and renewing the scenes of 
Ihe archbishop of Soissons at Metz ; if you re- 
solve on the public dismission of madam Du- 
barry ; reflect on the consequences, and on your 
own interest. You are preparing a triumph for 
the duke of Choiseul, your inveterate enemy, to 
rid you of whom madame Dubarry so much con- 
tributed j and you will persecute voitr friend 
to the advantage of your eftemy :— Yes, sir, I 
Ttpeat the words, you r friend : tind; so the- 
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totighly is she yotit friend^ that sh^ yesterday sai4 
to me-^Let the archbishop be quiet, and a car-* 
cUnal's hat shall he lus. I undertake the b^sineiBS 
for him, and pledge my word for its success.^ 

The archbishop of Pari^ readily perceived that 
the administratibn of the sacram^eats would me^ 
with strong opposition. In the king's chamber, 
he siaw madam e Adelaide, the duke of Aumont, 
the bishop of Senlis^ and marahal RichSeu, in 
<x)lijuikction with whom, the archbishop deter- 
mined to leave confession^ for that day, out of 
the question. This discretion was so agreeable 
to Lewis XV., that, on, the archbishop's »• 
tiring, he ordered madame Dubarry to be re* 
called, whose fair hands he once more tenderly 
kissed. 

On the second of May, the king foimd him- 
•self rather better i madame Dubarry had catisei 
him to be attended by two confidential phy- 
siciafns. Lorry and Bordeu, who had ofdcrs to 
conceal from him the nature of his distemper, 
<3^d not to inform him of his dangerous pre- 
dicament ; that flius she might keep the clergy 
at ^ distance, and prevent a dismission that must 
-have been degrading to her. The improve 
state of the king's health allowed of her re- 
suming her fanuliarities with him ; and amusing 
binij as usual, by tricks and sprightly sallies : 
%ut- la ^Martinifere, who was of the Choiseul 
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party~Ia Miitiniere who sfiU had accted to the 
ldng» and who took offence at the confidenco^ 
reposed in Lorry and Bordeu, did not conceal 
from the sovereign the nature or danger of hit 
distemper. To his questions concerning the 
nature of the pustules which increased on all 
sides in a shocking manner,. la Martiniere gave 
this answer j " These pustules, sirq, arc three 
days in gathering ; three days in a state of sup- 
puration ; and three days in becoming dry/'—* 
The king, remembering that he had had the 
small'pox, and convinced of the danger of his 
actual disorder, sent for madame Dubarry, and 
addressed her in the following words: '^ My 
dear, I have the small-pox, and my situation 
is very critical on account of my age, and other 
distempers: I must not forget that I am the 

lAOST CHRISTIAN KING, and the OLrDKST SOK 

Of TH£ church: I am in my sixty^burtk 
year; in a very short time, perhaps, we must 
be separated for ever. I wish to guard against 
a scene similar to that which took place at Metz^: 
tell the duke of Aiguillon what I say to you, 
that, should my disorder increase, he may con-^ 
cur with you in such measures as may enable 
us to part without scandal and pubUcityt^' 

The Jansenists and the duke of Choiseur» 
party triumphed over the insignificance of tbe 
^axchbi^op. They loudly asserted in public 
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hssemblies^ that the duke of AiguIUon and th^ 
archbishop had determined to let the king die 
^thout the sacraments^ to &uit the convenience 
of madame Dubarry. Beaumont, irritated by * 
their sarcasms, took the resolution of fixing hi^ 
abode at Versailles, in the house of the Laza^ 
rites, to deceive the public, and avail himself 
of the king's last moments^ so as tb tujrn his ce- 
remonies to account at the proper time, and 
sacrifice madame Dubarry, when the king should 
be beyond recovery^ He arrived at Versailkj 
on the third of May, but without seeing the 
king. This prelate no longer retained the im- 
petuous of zeal for which he had been remark* 
able ; nor his accustomed and avowed contempt 
for all rules of politehessi and the most sanc- 
tioned fbrms of good»-breeding, while in the per- 
formance of his duty : his only aim was, \mdtt 
given circumstances, to keep in awe the ene^ 
mies of his party ; and, as long as possible, to 
support the credit of that favoured mistress^ 
who had enabled him to gain the ascendancy 
over those enemies. 

A contrary zeal urged oil the bishop of 
Carcassonne, who was on bad terms with 
cardinal Roche-Aimon. A spirit of com-* 
placency and mean submission had raised the 
. latter to his clerical rank, and to the places he 
held at court. With less of the monk than of 
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tht courtier m his disposition, fce coticofr^fd 
opinion with the RichHeus and the mistress,, 
that it would be wrong to alarm the monarch 
by any proposal relative to the administratioa 
of the sacraments. With them, he observed, 
that the bare intimation of the sacraments might 
make very dangerous impressions on the mind 
of Ae king. The bishop of Carcassonne, that 
second Fitz- James, bishop of Soissons, who had 
^cted the same part at Metz, insisted, oh the 
contrary, that the king should receive the sacra- 
ments; that tfee mistress should be dismissed^ 
that the canons of the church should be en- 
forced ; and that the king ought to show an 
example of repentance to France, and to chris- 
tian Europe, to which Tie had given scandal* 

" By what authority do you give me 

your advice ?*' said cardinal Roche- Aimon ta 
him,-— ^^ There is my authority,^* answered 
the bishop of Carcassonne, untying the cross: 
from his breast : ^' learn the duty, my lord, 
of respecting this authority ; and do not cause 
your king to die without the sacraments of 
that church of which the most christian king 
is the eldest son." In this state of agitation, 
the scandalous scenes of Metz were on the 
point of being renewed, when the duke of 
Aiguillon and the archbishop of Paris, who 
were present at these debates, thought it pru- 



ddtit to bring fhem to a tiermlhation; Aigmlioti 
iPrcniJ to receive the king's orders in whiat mighit 
relate to madame. Dubarry; *' Let her be prk 
vately Conducted to your seat at Rnelle^^ said 
ihe king to him ; ^^ I shall deem myself obliged 
id madame Aigmilon for what^vet tittentions 
she may show hfer/* 

Ori the evening of the 4th, madkiBi Dufearry 
had one mcrre nioitienta^ inteiHricw with the 
king/ promising ta return to court o» his re- 
covery : and the dying monarch wall observed to 
•eeize her hands t^^ithhts right hand^ahd to plac^ 
his left on her bosort', whilst he re-assurj^her of 
his regret and pain £5r the loss of slich be-* 
k)ved attraction^. Maidame Aigiiullobt- pkced 
heir in her carriage with the telder missnBubarrf 
and madame de Seire; and ccmVeyed her tS 
-Rudle, there to wm< the ievent of th^ king's 
illnesSi She had no sooner departed^ than thb 
king desired to see heiv * * ** She is- gone/' was 
the answer given to Lewis .XV. From that 
moment his disorder increasSd^ He ridw .con*- 
sidered death as inevitable* 

The fifth add sixth days passed^ without any 
mendon of confession, the viaticuni^ or extreme 
unction. The dukd of Frphsac threatened td 
throw' the vicar of Versailles out of a window^ 
should he date to utteif a wbrd on those 5ul> 
jecjtSk From him I have the anecdote. But^ at 
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three o*clock on the morning of the seventh, the 
king gave the most peremptory orders for the at- 
tendance of the abbe Maudoux. The confession 
lasted seventeen minutes. The dukes of Vriiliere 
and AiguiUon were desirous of deferring the viati^ 
cum : but la Martiniere, in order to accomplish 
the expulsion of madame Dubarry, addressed 
the king in these words : " Sire, I have beheld 
your majesty in very trying circumstances; but 
never had so much cause to admire your con- 
duct as on this day : if my opinion has weighty 
your majesty will immectiately complete what* 
has been so well begun.?' . The king again 
«ent for his confessor Madoux, a poor prie^ 
who had been assigned him for several years, 
because he was old and blind. From him the 
king received absolution^ 

With regard to the public rq)aration, wished 
for by the duke of Choiseul's party, as the 
means of humbling . and solemnly degrading 
madame Dubarry, it was now out of ques- 
tion. The grand almoner, in conjunction with 
the archbishop, had drawn up a declaration, 
which was proclaimed in the following words, 
in the presence of the viaticum : ** Though the 
king hs^ to account for his conduct to God 
alone,' he declares his repentance for having 
given scandal to his subjects ; and that he is de- 
sirous of the prolongation of life only for the 
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suj^port of religion, and the happiness of Ins 
people.'* After this, the ^rine of St. Geneviive 
\vas repeatedly taken down and opened, whh 
the view of obtaining his majesty's restoratitnita 
health. 

During the eighth and ninths fisk ^$order in^ 
creased ; the king "saw every part : of his bod]^ 
falling to pieces, or in a state of putfe&ctioh^ 
Forsaken by his friends, and by the crowd of 
courtiers who had so long criJigBd before ktm^ 
he found no consolation but in the filblpi^.of 
fais daughters. . : 

' The abb^ )Madoux, his confessor, gaive equal 
proofs of his atta^hqient. The king^ naturally 
of a reEgious turn^ aifd fearful of the judgments 
of God, expressed his terror at the idea of hii 
fate m another world. At t;m^, his language 
was that of hope: ibuit-it was isuticeeded by 
avowals of fear and horror, wluch aggravated the 
dreadful symptoms of his distemper. Death, 
then, became his only prospect ; and he talked 
of nothing butthe " abyss of fire/' which, he 
exclaimed, was on the point of being bpened, 
as a punishmem fpr a life that, from first to 
last, had been luxurious in the' extrei^ie. He 
Jived to contemplate the dissolution of his most 
handsome frame. His arms and thfghs were 
converted into purulent matter: his genitals 
fell by piece-meal. Yet, on so«re occasions, he 
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tdU expressed' His hope in fio^: buL sotm jho 
vas chilli unth: foax at tike remembrance of hi^ 
loahitugl Tsces i.md vowed anew to e^iy hii 
subjects^ should his health be restored: rowl 
similar to those he had made at Metz. He was 
^n tb beisit kis ttfca&t ; was h^^ to i^l.fbl: a 
imuafixi atid hi holy-iwater, which he sprim 
tied QA himself and on his bed^ to eicpel from it 
imaginary den^$* He sent momey to the 
(d^ches <if Stiifiitlpjifie^.Notre-Dame^ and the 
Capntfl^ins; &r; maases^ to be cdebmed for 
the recovery of his health : and .be eyery.day 
tensed the ^rine of the patrjaibuk of Paris to be 
f }ieiied. ^e bad lived. ui.pcii|b3tuaItfclternatiyB| 
0f Ubertii6isni sad deyotioftiMaad death seized 
turn in tbeicruel^tetJMtim'of hope a&4 desp^^« 
. B^ork the^ king espirid^ the two diseases 
joindy had. lohanged his .body to a^ infectious 
earcass* T^ sutuch thatnoxhaled from it proved 
fatal to the ^prviaats who performed the last dur 
tie^. . ^Qnp biLit. the nigl^tihen of Versailles had 
the cautage tp place him in^a leaden cofHn^ 
3BPfithfmt balm or aromafti^s : it was necessary to 
wrap yp thi^ cgffin in bran^ and to inclose the 
Drfjolein a double wooden. case ; then, to carry 
pff the whplQ by stealth, and to seal the front stone, 
i>r entrance, tq the tombs of St. Denis. Such 
was the disease, andsuch the end, of Lewis XV. ^ 
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*he last king of the Bourbon race who has been 
allowed to die in his bed. 

During the course of hisTRness, his daughters 
were distinguished for the tenderness with which 
they rendered him every possible service. Such 
was theii affectionate zeal,- that they appeared 
Jn no other light than that of his nurses. They 
attended him night and day, perfQrpwng\tl;i,ainost 
disgusting and painful offices. Theyiblrgot^Keir 
rank, their danger,* jlnd the dejjiacy of tneir 
feelings^, in ordo^ to relieve thw" . fothipp jto the 
last sigh. They ^ ^au^t fxwn Wm» his ''iis- 
order *, ^ . /, ^ '.. . ^ . > ,. '*'.; -^.i 

* These particularsreUtw^t^Mietert: wteie.$ft'<rf J-^frJ^XV. 
were imparted to me by M de Laborde, hef»<ivill4rd«^^:^^brc 
of Lewis XV. and governor of the Louvre (who has left valuable 
memoirs of the court of Lewis XV.) ; by the abbe Dupinet, 
canon of Notre-Dame, who received his informatioiT frtJta 
the ainahbishd^ of Paris ; hy > car^iWr Lufnes^^ v^ ma- 
dame d'Aiguilloo ; by tbc dukf 9£ Frpnsac; jtnd by marshal 
RicWieu. From the two contending parties ; derived what I 
^ve communicated coi&cend0^ tike itttsigiia vhiaJi^is^rtvtifd 
the dyixi^ ?iQBarcb. j ro , ' ' Y . , • t ' . - ' > ' ^ 
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L ,: CHAP. XV; 

Ckartl€ier of Lewis XV., according to the Duke qfCh&iseuU^ 
^ht real Character of that King — General Retrospect qfhi^ 
Rmgnv^($t€ <f the royai Authmt^ in France, when the 

.. Crown devolved (m Lei^is XVI. — ffis poUiical Frindpln 
concerning the Protestatits^ the State-counlieSj and the Par^ 
UamenU-^Ms reseroed Behaoiour io the two Dauphins'^* 

- . f^cplUr Qhqrpcterjtetic o/Ub Amintrs^^haracters qfhk^fipe 
titled Mistresses — Singular Anecdefe respecting the King 
rf Prussia, Madame Pompadour, and thfi War of Seoet^ 
Years — Piety and JJbertmism of' this King^^What he thought 
'^Mankind, afHer (XfaewatioM m^dt d/urinff a Reign of 
f^y-nine Years, 



Lewis XV./' according to the duke of 

, Choiseul, *' was very bold in the commission of 
eyil, and deatitiite of Qourage in all oth^r ret 
spects, The evil he coul^ effect made hhn con^ 
scious of existence, and excited ip hiQi a kin4 
of effervescence that resembled angert Thi^ 
wretched king, during this miserable species of 
^xisteifce, felt that he had4 ^oul : but he h^d nq 
soul for the production of good." 

This portrait, drawn in t^e hour of ilUhuv 
mour and resentment, during the exile of the 
(l\ike of Choiseul at Cbanteloup, is indubitably 
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n caricature. * It is well known, that a natural 
mildness of disposition was the only good qua* 
lity which the eighteenth cedtury has been wilU 
itig to acknowledge in the person of this king* 
His contemporaries, howerer, reproach him for 
solemn arbitrary decrees against the provincial 
magistracies, and the state assemblies, in remote 
times, France deemed the decrees of the king 
too severe, and but little suited to the tempor 
of its inh^itants : but now that all Europe also 
contemplates with dread that uninterrupted s&- 
Ties of bloody catastrophes which, within ten 
years, have so often destroyed the French go- 
vernment;; now thatamqple and painful expe- 
rience has taught us from what causes empires 
are threatened with destruction ; now that sen- 
sation and sight are restored to us, and that we 
are enabled to form our judgment of the misfor- 
tunes of a revolution which can be compared 
with no other event j the honour of history re- 
quires, that we should correctly appreciate the 
state-policy of Lewis XV., and the portrait of 
that king, as dravm by the duke of Choiseul. 

Under cardinal Flcury, under M. de Meau^ 
peou, as in preceding times, Lewis XV. had^ 
recourse to the military force of the state for 
the arbitrary execution of his commands. But 
under different circumstances, during the con- 
(^ts between royal and aristocratical power. 
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he had the good sense to perceive the dan^ 
gers of a metamorphosb of an association of 
judges who bought their places, in an aristo- 
cratical senate, to shatt with th^ sovereign the 
power of the state, and, at the same .time, to 
admimster justice. And it was necessai7 for 
the king to govern the state as be had found it 
established, and support it by his military iMitho- 
rity i or that be should entrust the half of bis 
sway to these judiciary corporations, dispersed 
through the provinces, and concentrated at 
Paris. 

Experience of the nature of separate powers 
has cost France top dear, for her. not to 
consider as a scourge, as a monster in poli- 
tics, a division of the authority of the state 
with associations of men whose places are venaL 
As a man of sound judgment, the king invaria- 
bly decided the question in favour of authority ; 
and evinced a strength of mind, which the events 
of the French revolution alone enable us to 
judge of and value as we ought* We must not 
therefore be astonished, that the duke of Choi- 
seul, the soul and support of the parliaments, 
shoulid have asserted in print, conformably to 
thefar interests ajid his own, *' that Lewis XV. 
had no soul but for the perpetration of evil, and 
that he was inflexible on every occasion/' The 
&te of the publk: authority was seen in 178.7 
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and lyMy Jurken 4fhe mimsq'y resigned it to tlie 
decrees and acts pf the parliament of Paris ; and* 
the repentance of that association became mani* 
fest, in 1789, when conscious of Us want of 
power to preserve the authority it had usurped. 

We ^perceive, therefore, that Lewis XV,, a 
prince who h^s been deemed the weakest of 
mankind, pursued a very regular system of re- 
sistance against the equally well-supported plan 
of the judiciary authorities, whose invariable 
effort it was to metamorphose themselves into a 
senate of administration. The firmness of this 
monarch will appe^ to much more advantage 
when It shall be seen, from the history of 
his successor, that the most distinguished ora-^ 
tors of the parliament of Paris have been urged 
on by foreign influence, and the policy of 
l^uropean potentates, whose interest it so often 
is to limit the military power of our kings. 

L^wisXV. cannot €o easily be exculpated as to 
the arbitrary decrees he enforced against the ad- 
ministrative provincial assemblies ^nd the state- 
counties. It cannot be forgotten that, about 
the middle of the age, he gave orders for the 
suspension of the states of Languedoc, and had 
recourse to several stretcihes of military autho- 
rity against those of Bretany. The object was 
no longer to keep judges or other lawyers 
within due bounds, as during the insurrection 



of" ebe counsdlors of parliame&t. The )ung £s^ 
jplayed his military authority against the unioa 
of the royal authority to that of the dergy, 
the nobility^ and the commons, constitutionally 
united in those provinces. He did more : he- 
broke through treaties and precedents akeady 
agreed on between the cFOwn and the govern^ 
Doents of those counties, which, at the period of 
their voluntary union with France, had stipu- 
lated for the preservation of their privileges, pri- 
mitive constitution, and parliaments. 

Notwithstanding statutes so solemn, and 
so thoroughly sanctioned by time, the king„ 
after the example of the second and third 
monarchs of the Bourbon race, suspended, dis- 
persed, or, at times, closed these assemblies.,' 
(^ many occasipns, he issued even lettres de ca-* 
ibeU Determined on being obeyed in every 
quarter, he courageously supp^M-ted the contest 
ef the crown with such provinces as were at va- 
riance with hinji ^ and resolved to pmush them 
whenever they endangered the royal authority, 
or failed to act with unanimity, or carried on 
against him a political warfare. Obedienqe was 
no longer general } and he resolved to leave no- 
thing untried or uneffected for its Te-establish* 
ment in France. 

I will not here assert that, duiing these va-* 
rjous dbs^nsions, the primary and clvief bi^mi^ 



^was not imputable to the court of France, in 
nearly every instance. I contemplate these past 
dissensions between the crown and the pro- 
vinces, not as a moralist, but as a simple 
mechanic. Lewis XV. 1 consider as a mo- 
narch naturally void of energy, deviating from 
his usual disposition, announcmg his authority 
with firmness, and x repressing all opposition to 
-the grounds of that authority, as if such resist- 
ance had been the height of rebellion, Durkig 
each struggle, i behold him victorious over op- 
/position. Again and again does this opposittoa 
declare itself, and is composed of complicated 
interests: ^nd as often does the king confine it 
within its own bounds. Where a storm ts 
raised against the person whose duty it is t© 
carry the lang's orders into execution, if that 
person be assailed by a pamphlet, a slur, or ca- 
lumnious falseho6d, the king, roused mdre than 
-ever by such a censure on his judgment, raises 
Jhiis favourite to a more lucrative or more ho- 
nourable employment: in a word, without daring 
to avow it, the king considered has authority as 
infallible, and ekerted it accordingly, wkhout 
•any regard to its justice, or other mora! ida- 
tions. Hence, I behold nothing in the king's 
character, or the use he made of the royal autho- 
rity, but the plain mechanism of the old social 
orgjani&ation, which he upheld through Ijfs* 
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His 'arbitrary measures, in opposition to the paf^ 
tiamenta, preserved us from the ridieu]ou.s and 
dangerous league between the most powerfu] 
State of Europe and a corporation o£ judges ; 
whilst such arbitrary decrees, against the pro* 
vincial administrations, secured the- unifotmity 
and indivisibility of the government* . To this 
incessant endeavour, to this firmness of the old 
government, the republic is indebted for the ex- 
tent and boundaries which it found Established. 
It owes them, evidently, to the vigilance of the 
monarchy ; and it was because Lewis XVI,; who 
succeeded his grandfather, overlooked the con- 
servative' policy of that monarch, and of afl 
his predecessors ; it was in consequence of his 
entrusting, his authority to vindictive riiagistrates, 
who bad been punished by Le^is XW, that be 
bUndiy contributed to the destruction of the mo^ 
narchy : smdit was also, becaUseLewisXVL over- 
looked the maxims of his ancestors in what re- 
Jatfed to the state-counties, that those dfBretany, 
B^arn,. and Ssfuphine, united against his mea« 
sures firom the extremity of the kingdom, and 
•laid the foundation for his dethronement. 

It was on these same grounds, that Lewis XV,^ 
t^h^il so often solicited to grant the prbteatants, 
not the repeal of the revocation of the- edict of 
Nantes, but merely the means of ascert^ning tlve 
legitimacy of marriages and births, oonstafitly re- 
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ffoied this kct of justice to a respeclabte number 
of his subjects. He was sounded, on lhi& head, a^ 
periods when the public treasure was at the lawest 
ebb : on all sides it was asserted, that they wouid 
fill the treasury ; hints were giveii him, that the 
protestant refugees would return to France, and 
impoverish, to our advantage, the countries 
which they had enriched to our loss under 
Lewis XIV. The king invariably rejected these 
overtures^ He maintained,, that the proteslaots 
cherished republican principles;, and w&ce ene« 
mies toithe hierarchy and maxims of the French 
monarchy. In the council^ or to his ministers^ 
he nevcir failed to utter dse following sentence, 
when the protestant interests were in agitation : 
** Admitting that my great grandfttther wa* 
wrong in expelling them from the kingdom, I 
should do myself an irreparable injury, were I tD 
recal them/'' 

He was passing sentence, in idea, on the Ra* 
bout-St.-Etiennes and the Lasourcesi, before their 
birth, and he condemned them in favour of his 
established authority. Why did he mot also 
support that authority, of such consequence to 
every empire, by the strength it derives from 
decency and dignity ? With regard to the au- 
thority of the crown, as connected with the royal 
family, so desirous was he of preserving it one 
and indivisible, that he never would admit the 



two d^npluiii to the council^ or to it kftowled^ 
of public zfhin. He was jealous of his son to an 
unheard-of degree. He refused his god-son a seat 
in the council. Yet, so unaccountable is the 
£ite of sovereigns, he fancied that he reigned ; 
and he never reigned. His tutor, cardinal Fleury^ 
a man of great cunning, monopoMsed the royal 
power from the early youth of the king till the 
year 1743. The cardinal was succeeded by 
madame Chateauroux and madame Pompadour. 
The latter and the duke of Choiseul diyided 
the sway in 1758: but on the banishment of 
that minister the power seems, to have been 
greatly divided j Maupeou, d'Aiguillon, Rich- 
lieu, Terray, &c. continued to direct the destiny 
of the state. 

We may now see what foundation there was 
for the sarcasms of the duke of Choiseul on the 
memory of the king, as they relate to. ** his 
weakness in the cause of virtue, and his energy 
in the commission of vice.'* I must add, that 
Lewis XV. ever lamented the necessity of pu* 
nishing the magistrates, the ministers^ and the 
bishops, when he had to suppress their hasty 
dissensions. He never signed a iMre de cachet 
without great reluctance. Of this he gave ex- 
emplary proofs, when, on the one hand, he sent 
a written order for the banishment of the arch- 
bishop of Paris, which, on the same day, he 
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midSeA ftbrdve ^by fe'^ttferiaif tod ^fettering 
ktter^hy'wUch hcfgrahtddkHim favours thkt he 
had before refase4. In the same maShef, 'hfe 
ligffwli ' aa 'Order - ibt ^taking '- up the cei^rated 
tyvitte)h^^Eon^ and, on the^het hand, advised 
tfie liai-ty t<J giMtfd'ftgaihst' the- execution of the 
order ibr his arr^i . •• i ^ > 
. -Wi^^rfegard to^ihe'attachnftnt of this prince 
tO'the^ftfJrseki* with* which he'is so bitterly re- 
pt^^ch^d • by the isSreseht ^dfteration^ history 
caiindt iix€^|^ate him iodi that head. Neither cail 
it ' ascertain 'the numbe*-or <:hronoIogfy of his 
2Xti^i^4 How 'fekstottishing *ust' tile progress 
of Vicf^ ' lippe^r in this prince, individually con« 
islderisd. l&eeply enamoured with his queen 
from^their fiht connectidn,' he found no woman, 
iii 1728, whom he deemed cbHaparable with 
her, for merits or forbeauty^ ^ When the car** 
dinal wished to give him^'as a mistress, the 
couhtesis of Mailly, in order to enslave a prince 
in Whom he had :no confidence, she was under 
the necessity of throwing out every lure* At 
this period, he was still so economical in the 
expSiditute of public moneyj that when he 
fbresook, and, most unjustly, sacrificed her to 
her sister, the first expencfes of his amours, 
1n4iich had been advanced by the deluded madame 
4e Mailly, remained unpaid. I have been assured 
byiiftarshal de Mailly, that at h^r death several 
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iracted oa account (|f thj^^marpus pl^^Mr^ ^ 
the king* ^ . : i i^ 

^iff^ Stt€ce94edb;n^df^e4eyinfip9i]|(^thr 

sister pf roufame de Maiiiy.-rr^ The^ajize of thi» 

J^ajdy^' said ma^^^i^^^ F^f^VKOttilis ^Snja^tt^ of It 

grenadier^ and she had the Qeck of ^ ct^^ ^od 

the smell of ^n aj^e :'' yet the^^ wai^ 9oifi^ititag 

inher demeanour vbich commoiided ses]^ j ^^ 

«he ha4 the talent of aaptivatingand Tviffa^^ vamr 

kindr lifodame de . I3^^courtj. vfky wu atiU 

living indie seveg^ l^^atf .<^ tl)erepuMic{i798% 

ao4 trittmfl^ed ov^er the revohitioniMT ccMprnt? 

tees^ whifih bad.Bp(M:^ her; lii^*: qh accoimt oS 

ber wxtf ded)u?ed.^t;hE^t ip^dan^ de ViAijii^ll^ 

\¥a& the oniy cme. %f: her tk^e sixers whp .hs4 

the art of moaiding Ae k^gi.ta her wi3h« Sh$ 

vas^ al60> tl^ oi\ly one ef . tli^em to. wbom th^ 

mf)g waf r!^a% aitju^hed... Mc^c^M^e d}^.ftg,v4r 

court alpq rehired) that hcri sis^er^ thex| a bosrdsii 

at a convent^ madf^ the ^l^>wi^ declsuFatipn : 

'*I wjll go to,€our4;t, to vifii^ Biy sfttei^Mmlly) 

the king \^U see m^^, a|i4 take me into favour; 

and I wil^ rule oA^er my sister^ tJxe king^ Fraiice» 

and £ttrope»'''-^Her sway lasted only, a few 

months; for (accoirding^ tOr madamede Maya-* 

court), the jealous cardmal Fleury gave: 1^ 

poison, l-ho disconsolate monarch immedi^c^y 

passed: frbm. the arm^ of tb€^ sec;oxid si^ta, tiot 
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those oiF the third, who is known to iis by thte 
name of the fair madame de Chiteaurdus:; 
so great was the jiredilection of this prince felt 
the family of the Maillys, Happily, this last 
ykzs possest of a dignified soul^ and inherited thfe 
ttiaxims and manners of her femily*- 

Madame de Chateauroux wished LeWis XVl 
to appear as a king of Fi*ance ought to appear, 
Ht the head of his arniies j and he did so*— ^ 
While in favour, she constantly urged him td 
support the dignity of a king of Fiance, and that 
ivith great splendour. She respected the queeil, 
to^ whom she was more thsm ever attentive, fitoift 
the moment of her elevation. The cabals of thd 
devotees occasioned her dismission, during thi 
dangerous illness of the king at Metz; Shtf 
died, in consequence of those cabals ; axid ^a4 
succeeded by madame de Pompadour. 

The new mistress, from contrary mdtiv<d^ 
wished the king to lekd a sedentary life, atidLevoiV 
XV. went from home ho more. He consinted t<> 
flVe at Versailles, a tranquil observer 6ftiie^v€Afi 
of an unsuccessful war; They welr^so huifiilia'tte^ 
and disastrous, that Frenchmen still i»ec6llectl!heitJ 
with excessive, grief. Madame' de "PojtpsiSdtay 
t^ho was the chief cause of them, did not' blush 
on that account. The splendour of hfer hoiftiei^ 
hold', tier equipagesj her country»seats, h€t 9^ 
tendantSj-lierpi^rtie^, her itidvefebl^i w^*<wr, 

M 2 
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those of 2 mistress, but of a queen of France. 
The real queen, the virtuous Maria Leczinskaj 
forgotten, wholly retired, without influence, 
laitiendng with the dauphin and his sisters, with 
cardinal Luynes, the president Hanault, and fa- 
ther GrifFet the Jesuit, the scandalous life of the 
king, and the profusion and political degeneracy 
of the cabinet, was at the head of an opposition 
which formed itself in silence against the errors 
and vices of the court. Choiseul brought forward 
the new diplomatical system ; and the dauphin 
patronised the opposite opinions* In process 
of time, an archduchess became the dauphiness 
of the Bourbon race, as a counterpoise to the op* 
position part of the royal fomily ; and we shall 
see what a contest she had to maintain on the 
occasion. 

Madame Dubarry succeeded madame Pompa^' 
dour ; an event which^ once more, disconcerted 
the system cf the court of- Vienna. To thq 
diree favourite sisters, all hated by Maria The* 
resa, had succeeded the complaisant madame ,de 
Pompadour, whom the empress styled. *^ her 
cousin,'' and with whom $he negotiated the 
alliance of her house, in 1756. 
_ Now, 0Q the contrary, little Dubany was|. 
become the support and last resource of the 
duke of Aiguillon, in public opposition to the 
pvtyof the duke of Cho^eul^ and of Maria 
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Teresa ; and this new opposition confinued till, 
at the approach of death, Lewis XV, endea- 
voured to quiet the remorse of his conscience, 
tiy dismissing madame Dubarry, the object of 
his fast regret. 

The libertine Lewfe XV. had, in several 
instances, takeh a' devotional turn. In this 
way, he had exhibited an exemplary farce act 
Metz. On that occasion, madame Chateau- 
Toux became a wandering fugitive, at once 
prosecuted by the ecclesiastical canons, so ini- 
mical to concubines, and by her lover's lettres 
de' cachet. The king, having been educated by 
the superstitious Fleury, underwent, in health 
as in sickness, the singular alternatives of pious 
and lascivious propensities. ' Conscience and 
love were at perpetual variance within his 
breast. " i impose on my own conscience,** said 
he veiy frequently to madame de Pompadour j 
who, lest he should slip through her hands, re- 
moved from his library the sermons of Massillon 
and Bourdaloue, in the perusal of which he 
took much deKght. He dreaded death as child- 
ren dread lightning, the decease of his friends 
and relations awed him into terror. I have related 
the symptoms of his last sickness, and the horrors 
of his imagination, ever religious, and torment- 
ed by the dread of punishments in the world to 
come. The de;^ of hfc friend, the marquis of 
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C^a^dki, affected him veiy deqJy, at the clo9^ 
ofhisdayftj as .did that of t;h^ ambassador of 
P,eaoa. 

l^ewis XV. was neither constant nor reqpron 
Q^l in his amours, ^e did not love madame 
Idailly, who adored him. He idolized ^adj^me 
ile Vintimelley whose attachqie^t w^ fbun4ed on 
nothing but her ambido^. H? was affectionate tq 
xnadame de Ch^teauroux, who was in love with 
.d'Agenoisj^ a&erwards duke of Aij^loa ; and 
^ough, from the first night of col^hitation, he 
was fiisgusted with madame de Pompadour, who 
yfffis far less handsome than she seemed to be^ 
]^ Sjoffered her. co rule him, and select ypung 
jgirls for his enjoyment. Madame Dubarry, wha 
jbrougbt with her to court the manners qf the 
state of life which she had relinquisbed, had th? 
fir^, sU: last, to make a slave of this i^ince ; whQ 
had a natural inclination for decency and refine** 
menty and who supported hb digni^, till the 
elevation of madame de Pompadour^ 

Thu9, Levris XV. loved such of his mistressea 
^s he naturally ought not to have loved} whilst 
she whom he idolized was received at first 
with coldness, and subsequeiitly dismissed with 
ignommy. I transmit tp posterity a sentence 
which is decisive of the character of th^s mo«^ 
^arch. It is as follows : 

^} I-ewis XV. was fully informedji th^ bij 
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fLvoui&ft mistress, imiinie^^^ co^ 

from a' JKmse of v^dn^tton^ jA'QstitiidDn, fo hid 
court and Us bed.^^ *i ' : .:- ; . ' r ) 

Of this fact I have beiOft i^c^redt^-fiULfehal 
Ricfaireii 'and his son, bf lawd^^ne Ftavaicbirt, 
and ni^yfaal Sfidlly^ , A41thiisefbirr %fi^i<i w4t 
to* his memoiy; and:tfaey afl agri^ed'iii tettl^ 
ing the afaqve particular; The idp«{diSff ipf 
France^ afternrards L^roiS^KVLyttiuier^^hie^'dt; 
tmnstanrjra; was (jjstanc, sHent^ eseemplary la hi$ 
mbi^, 3ad- caudbusly itsenred. Bs^ did not 
conqsal from the king^th^ djsgfist he fUt be ki^ 
fieprtQg Maoia Aatjoinetta. ta- enter tttelpriVa^a 
tpartnten^ of Lewis SFVi. The discontente4 
moma'(:h# ^cpniog^^ him 1^ i^sa&ctk^ 
iremoce fhmkdl state Jtrdisaiqtionl. 

The didce of Oioiseat^ l^bo <dilM3ovei^ 
pounced thp oHgin of maukme \DuWry, and 
had beiMdBvnittsh on the subjttrr^ trtui pabi 
for the sbog. of ^^ La Antb^mUie*' and cawed 
it to be sung and dist^boted throughout tht 
country {I ftll a vicdm to his . measures* * Hi| 
haughty and pjien coitduciy ^nd his un€Bflguise4 
ipppositjaitto fh^ licehtkras eaocesses ctf theikihg^ 
caused fana'to be bxpisiied, and. closely v^cched 
at Chidottdoup^ : -. *o: j j. ^ 

The two Richlieus, Aiguillon, Meaupeou, 
^ Terray, Bertin, a court fi)M ^^$^ WQi»en i.nfb^ 
Ver^ almttfit al! prbrtftiites-J^s^ jflS^ 
*jU)t>lejnep ; the inf^ous assoq^te$ or vubarryli 
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Pubiuty himsdf^ vhoihad told ids name, atid 
signed a marriage, contract jwfaich omferreda 
title on the young prostitutfc: wdfc ^ere the 
pfily persons in power at Verjsailles. 
. -History must ^execrate^such a scene m£ infa-» 
my. The laws of tht^tate, and those of reUgion^ 
had fornuerly combined to preserve* social order, 
by salutary principles of .inorality ;-to keep the 
tender. passions within the bounds of decency ; 
to render marriage alsacred insdto^on^ ^adapted 
to t hb natural propensities of our natlire. At the 
ptriod. virt have been: treating, the successor 
of. St. Lewis, the m^ist chiisdail kiag,^ the reli-* 
gious and devout Lewis XV., abandoned these 
Iaws,i and the first of social iAstitudoQs; to the 
mockery of the profligate, ^ fovitsd*^ to. ap* 
proaoh tl;ie throne, di«px>sers of the ^vbiiirs Uni 
bonoursi of government, all the libectmis of the 
iun^dpm were , taught, by the exam|)le of /the 
Aaagadd'tfae court, that it was fa^dBfisiabletQ 
marry. for mere form's, sake, and to select u 
prostitute from the public brothels, to l^ea wife, 
or a mistress, as might suit inclinaJtaon. . Thus, 
did iihe last, king but one of the Bourbmi i^unily 
commence thedebascinent of the citwal^j 
"V^e must divide tHe'lohg reign pfLewisZ^, 

♦ The directory, under the republic, has offered an insult tp 
^Mk deceruih and the dignity of* marriage, in a different 
a^Ay- Dun'og that admintstrationf I have seen yoviig cpupk^ 
mift df, Pluris for th^ celebration of tl}eir {narriage, befqr^ |^ 
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}ntp two periods that which preceded, and that 
whiph followed^ the crime of Damiens. The 
phar^cter of Lewis XV. was weak before that 
attempt on his life;— after that crime, it was 
reduced tp a non-entity. The actions of the 
monarch were those of a man^ who, depf e^ed by 
his fears to a state of extreme weakness; ex- 
hibited po marks of character but by the ap^ 
pearance of the armies he commanded- Before 
his death, he was requested by two courtiers, to 
impart to them such g^i^er^l remarks as h^ might 
have made, in bis wisdom^ for the good of the 
state, during the course gf his reign. — ^' What 
I have pbserye4 during life,'' answered the king, 
^' is, that the race of jnarddnd is a noxious race^ 
I have not yet met with one man who unite4 
refinement with integrity.' ' Such was on^ of 
the ojjlnions of this king, the most mistrust- 
ful that ever Jived. " He began his reign in 
171 5. He died in 1 774. He had studied m^^. 
kind sixty-ipne years, 

kind of municipal altars, adorned by two, very singular statuev 
One of them was a bust of the author of the Maid of 
Orleans,, and the ** Epistle to Eurania." The other^ th^ 
pf the unnatural father who became a stranger to his five chil^* 
ren, by carrying them fucccssivcly to the foundling Ho* 
^tal» never to b^ rec^gtii^d aiDtfifBt tb^ luu&bers. r(c«^¥^4 
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CHAP. XVI. 

IJf tke lajbunce of Women fm RtcoUUhffS 4nd 4^ gentnd 
j^Mis of Europe, duriitg tht lieign of' Ijiat XV *^ and pf 
the particular Ivjluence of tli^ Fixe titled Mhtresses of Lat:i4 
XV. M.the bitemal and etternal Pdia/ of tht Kingdom 
-^Jnknotitp of tke rngJt$^g Fauourite agalnU ^r Pre*- 
ilecessor — Influence of iud Alternatvces ofi the Policy cf 
fhe State-T^ftke Mistresses in th^ Interest of the King (f 

' Pruma ; and of thse JR tie Interest of the Court of Vienna 
^Spfcidutims, <m this Hfody rftke Kitigof Ptusskt, rdaUn 
to Maria Antometta — Mental and diplomatic fies^'ve of 
Frederic II. conceniing the Family of AiguiUon-^His Pre- 
dk^msand pMtc Declaratkm concerning a future Mittrc^ 
for Lewis Jf F/.— fiT^ gvvt^ ier Portrait, a^ deficrdteq hpr 
Character. • • . 

jVIadame db Maintenok^ privately inarrie4 
to LewisXIV., by exerting her influence in a very 
indirect manner, relative to the persecutioii <£ 
the protestants and jansenistf^aBd by raising the 
legitimated children of the king tp the ran^ of 
legitimate princes, capable of succeeding tp the 
crown, degraded and perplexed tjie close of the 
ilhistrious reign of that nionarch, 
^ .Atibec dfiaih, aftotfaec woman, equally impe« 
rious and artful, seemed to succeed her. I mean 
the queen of Spain, second wife of Philip V.,^ 
who, with the view of obtaining crowns fo? 
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hex children^ ^med France and Spain agalntt 
Austria^ from which she wrested the kingdoma^ 
of Naples and of the two Sicilies. 

She w^ siupassed .by die empress Maria 
Theresa^ who, rising superior to her seic in th^ 
war of 1740^ vif^toripus oyer the league of 
France and Europe armed to strip her of hqp 
4dominions9 b^t ba^ed in the war of seven yearsg 
mhevL she was ifi alliance with France in the 
hope of ruining the king of Prussia, closed 
|ier career by acting^ the subordin^e and coor 
liemptible prt of a potent sovereign, usurping 
the provinces of Poland, of which she deprived 
Stanislaus* . 

Catharine Ilr shares in the projects and fame 
Df Maria Theresa ; but Catharine pursued witl^ 
success her plans in the south, to the detrimei)|f: 
of the provinces of the Otton;an Porte, aftejr 
having efieeced a great revolution in the heart of 
the court. 

At last, Maria Antoinetta closes the age of 
convulsions brought about by women. These 
memoirs will shew her to have invariably acted 
the part of an archduchess at the court, of 
France, constantly provoking the ill-will of the 
king's aunts, of her sisters-in-law, of the; 
Jiousebold of the first prjnce of the blood, of the 
grandees of the court, of the .notables, of the 
pj^rliaments, of tb^ constituent assen^blies, of 
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Ac prondins and the montagnards. All the 
sections of the revolution invariably declared 
against the queen. 

Thus was the eighteenth century perpetually 
embroiled by women - on the thrbiie. Then- 
views and interests were somany r^olutions. 
Can that ^hich is contrary to law, of the order 
of things at the head of a state, be any thing 
but a splencfid achievement, 'or a revolution? 
The ambition of being queen of France, in ma- 
dame de Maintcnon ; the desire of crowning Tier 
. children, in the -queen of Spain ;' the rancour of 
Maria TTieresa against France and Frederic; 
the desire of reigning in Catharine ; and that of 
governing France in Maria Antoinetta ; were the 
causes of the revolutions and disturbances of 
Europe in the eighteenth century. 

The interior of France itself was equally 
thrown into confusion by the influence, the 
passions, and the private views, of the five ac- 
knowiedged mistresses of Lewis XV. They 
roise above the queen, in influence and autho- 
rity, and, I may add, even in pomp and splen- 
dour, within the court of Lewis XV, The 
three first acknowledged mistresses, madame de 
Mailly, madame de Vintimille, and madame de 
Chateauroux, these three celebrated sisters, all 
originally Maillys, attracted the attention of the 
powers of Europe, from the moment it was pe«^ 
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ceived that the, king began to be governed by 
their influence. From that moment, they 
were lavishly .flattered by foreign powers* They 
gave audi^i^ce to ambassadors. Distinguishecl 
by their high birth, by their ambitious senti^ 
ments, by the jefinement of their manners and 
measures, they respected the political opinions 
which families of their rank still entertained 
relative to the house of Austria. During their 
sway, politics were not debased. From Fre- 
deric, they regularly received the atterjj^s. of 
a,polite and gallant prince* While they were 
in favour, France twic§ carried on war against 
the cpurt of Vienna; and^ during the influence 
of madame de Chateauroux, France and Prussia 
were united against Maria Theresa. The hus- 
bands of the three favourites had been,^ or were 
still, attached to the army : and madame de 
Chateauroux, eager to gratify the wishes of Fre- 
deric^ prevailed on her lover, Lewis XV,, to 
join the war at the head of his troops, .artfully 
making him sensible of the glorious example and 
activity of Frederic on such an occasion. . 

Frederic soon perceived that madame de Pom- 
padour had very different views. Kept at a 
distance from court as long as madame Cha^ 
teauroux was in favour; long threatened with 
signal punishment whenever she ventured to 
follow the king, and throw out lares for him 
whilst he was hunting in the forest of Sennar; 
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tall of reseutment against her predeeessor, sha 
acted in direct opposition to whatever had been 
done or attempted by madame de Chdteaoroux. 
' The court of Austria was, on tiiis occasion^ 
more active and more skilful than Frederic^ 
Kaunitz quickly concluded negotiations which 
overturned the old system of diploimicyy and 
alienated from us the best of our friends, Fre* 
derick II.* 

Madame de Pompadour, proud of the alli- 
ance which had been negotiated in l^ance under 
her guidance^ of the overthrow of our ancient 
cabinet, which was eflFccted by her, and of the 
rise of the advocates for the new system of diplo^ 
i^acy, engraved herself on copper a very cu- 
rious allegory relative to this alliance. 

As to the hatred of the king of Prussia 
against madame Pbmpadour, he abundjHitly 
made it manifest by the fugitive pieces pub- 
fished by him at the time. He gave a farther 
proof of it, by ordering one of his agents to 

* I am informed by aperson very well verwdin the poKtical 
affairs of tiiose times, that the king of Prussia had, in his cabinet^ 
jportrait^ of the three sisters who were mistresses of Lewis XV., 
^8 well as that of madame de Pompadour* ** Pffttkoat the 
Fourtby* said he one day to our ambassador, ** is, at this mo* 
xhent, an enenly to a godd understanding between Fran<* and 
Prussia.'' This sarcasm was reported tomadamedePomfMulouri 
^nd not forgotten by her. It accelerated the war of seven year* 
against the king of Prussia, IF this anecdote be tnie, aS I ant 
eonvindsd it is from the known intelligence and jiralnty of 
the perfoB who related it to me, one may form from, it; a cor- 
rect id^a Of this monarch's' th^iracter, as of that of Pomf«idcto:. 
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^rdiidsis the-ttoat iahiadUe-of her mmeaklm 
Tht massive^ golden disuiddiers^ die (ooking*^ 
glasses Hbose aiaLSteipieses «f our artists which 
adorn; ther^akceft of the Prossiaa monarchy 
irere ^l fiht propsxty of that, celebrated vfomm^ 
A sarcasm^ or aa appropriate witticism^ firotti 
Fcedeiicj obl the arrival of each finished piece dP 
d^ese e&ct8 at Potedam^ievinced the satisfacdart 
of this monaicb at seeing himself rkl of al 
VOfltaa ><rho had tbedisposaji; of 'the treaniretf 
mi. anHifiQ of Fcatoce^.and wh&. had endangevedf 
his very exittence. 

With regard to tliehatred of madame de Pom<- 
padour against, rtsulaaas de Chiteaurousr, it had; 
beisn proved'^ from, the moment of her outt ar- 
xt!u[al'atcourtyby a^circumatance which deserves' 
to.be cekited; Dag6 was^ at this* ^riod^ Ihe 
fevounte haii?^dresser of the princesses of thr 
biMd, and of- tb^. most distinguibhed ladies at 
courts madame de.Chateauroux having bm^ughr 
him into vogue. He was patronased' by the 
women, hecanEahe had brought hia art to the 
h^best pitch- c^ neatnessi and perfiorctiom He 
adapted hisiniode of dressing to the featttrer of 
hifii&ir votaries; and ^ists supposed to possess 
the art of adding to the charms of beauty, pax^ 
tiGularly' in. women: qf an elegant shape, an<$ 
of ^ying them a younger appearance* The' 
I»ince3se3 of^ the blood;^: and ladies, of .high lasnk^ 
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jbad ceased toh^yrc t&dr hair ifeMSi Bjr thdt 
own servants, and made it a point to employ this 
twister of locks ; 90 that die cox^cmib became 
the foiled child of die ladies at court. Dage'9 
countenance was bandsome5 h» limbs were well 
proporiioned, he was naturally &cetious» and he 
was besides a boaster. Relying on the protecdod 
of the dauphincss, the sister-inJaw of Lewis XV.^ 
he gave himself sufs with the opposite patty, so as^ 
to make many objections when desired to dressf 
madame de Pompadour, then just arrived Under^ 
the name of madame Normand d^Edoles. He 
alleged the number of his established customers, 
and pretended to have more than he could at* 
tend t04 Madame de Pompadour, diough much 
disconcerted by the part she had to act, was de^ 
termined not to stoop beneath the reigning^ 
&shion» She sent for Dage, and was obliged to 
tamper with hiin. Having removed the hair* 
dresser's objections, "How have you conbrivted/* 
said she to him, the first time he waited on her^ 
" to get into such vogue, and to acquire ther 
reputation which you possess*?"—" Cto you be 
sur|»'i$ed at that^ madame ?'' replied the f&e-^ 
tfous Dage, " / dressed the othbr." The 
tmiet qf madame de Pompadour was, on that day, 
numerously and brilliantly attended.' Nothing 
could exceed the vexadous confusion of. all 
who. were present* That " Dag^ dressed the ' 
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of HER," was a witticism in the mouths of the 
dauphiness and princesses of France j a witticism 
which^ in a great measure^ gave rise to those 
quarrels that soon after broke out, between the 
royal family aiid the favourite mistress. The 
princes and princesses gave the appellation of 
" MADAME THls/* to madame d'Etioles ; and 
that of " MADAME THE bTHER,'* to madame 
Chateauroux j to the great vexation of Lewis 
XV. 

' Madame Dubarry, who succeeded madame de 
Pompadoinrias acknowledged mistress^ was entire- 
ly in the interest of M. d'Aiguillon, the minister 
for foreign afiairs* Her political opinions were, 
of course, different from those of her prede- 
cessora* She was given to understand^ that ma^ 
dame de Pompadour was the enemy of the king 
of Prussia, and the friend of the court of Vienna; 
a)o4 that a change in politics was necessary for 
the suppcJirt of her own. power. Being, wholly 
ignorant and destitute of connected ideas> she 
suffered herself to be entirely guided by M. 
d' Aiguillon ; and rivalled the dauphiness in 
beauty and splendour, who, at the death of 
Lewis XV., caused her to be s.hut up in a reli* 
gious community. . . 

From these clashmg interests of the court, 
we may well conclude, that the king 'was ' a 
mere cypher. Rather than be discompdied by 
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mtsf change in tbte course 6f his pteasufos, ihk 
jnrince alteped' and perplexed the whole systeiiir 
of £uropean poUtics ; a system under which^ 
ia^ consequence of the great iftfiuence of France^ 
his power was^ pre-eminent. Because his ac« 
kbowfe^ed mistresses^ pitesujkied to interfere 
in diploinacjFf we wercy at his death, wichout ^ 
singb ally. Prttesiay Rusi^a, and Austria^ 
depnved- us of Poland,* which was friendly to 
HS. Sweden and Dtomark looked on in sileoce*' 
England was a mere speci^tor of ^ scene : and 
the king^ though king of France^ being despised 
throughout £urope^ sttfiered 'himself to be 
deemed despicable without resentn^ent. The 
appellation of Lewis the gentle was given himr 
some timer before fiis^ deaths and has beoA' con*^ 
linued. ' ^ 

Frederic II • thoroughly, understood tMe otgaf^ 
Disation, the interests, the views, and insignia 
iicanc€y, of the court of France, Virhilst it was? 
enslaved under Miaria Antoinetta, and Kad no* 
weight in Europe. Hence the wittkiem of thi* 
f^rince, whp couM not forb^y disclosing, in Im^ 
military style, a very singular and cir<^utt)staBtia) 
secret, which, in time, r6ak:hdd the ears of Maria^^ 
Antoinetta. Some months before bi;^ deaths 
this monarch dbctered, at Pbtsdam, with that 
ibno of $^r-casm and ridicule which he sometimes 
j|{^gite4 v^R -speakk^g of women '^ ^^ A^ forty^ 
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Ifvy brothel Le^s, ift» thd example of his prt^ 
decessoirs, will IK> bxtger sleep wi<tK' his wiilf^ 
tis she vrMI then be fretful and oti^ He \rifl 
feave a iBidscresis ^ b«rt^ depend up^n' it^ thi^ 
Pompadoat will mot be m Ausf]^ i hom ki- 
terest ^ikl inclinatioh, she will be warlike, aod 
a Pnissi^^ Oiv this occasbtiy' if Will be mf 
«uceesso^*s' turn to becoiae fhe'Siost Useful ttlly 
of the mist-ress ot the most ehrfstian Wng.** 

Yes^dod^tless^ as at that dKstance was foresee!! 
by the sagacious FredeHC) the termination c^ 
the queen's povtet was kievitable in Frahee $ 
where, owing to the quickness 6f our fediings^ 
time aaKiquates^ w^ars away, ai^d amilM&tei 
systems, administrations, :&niilies^ and' men: 
but fate haEd de^teed, thiat at repub^ should 
occupy the place of the mistress, pirophesied' by 
the genius of Frederic ; it detreed, thsit tlie 
suecesspF of Frederic should be baffled by that 
republic $ and that, after many errors aftd wars^ 
he should be the first of the European kings to 
acknowledge that formidable Freneh republic^ 
and be on terms of amity with it. 

I am at a loss, therefore, to coHceite how 
Fredeiic could hazard the following assertion 
^n his Memoirs :—** Lewis XVL mude it his 
rule, in every thing, to follow the will of his 
father ; and it was in consequence of that- will, 
that M* Maurepas^ disg^raced^ by liewis^ XV«> 
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4ecat|fc first minister to Le^ XVl.;- thsaH 
M. Aiguillon wa» banished ; and that M. Choi* 
Stnl for c\tr bit th4.hope of bdc^ i^Mored ta 
faypur/' ^« AiguiUoa was die ftiead of th^ 
Jate dauphin ; he was an advocate for alt 
<^iplomatk< nngcim^ which were cc^trary to 
^se of the- duk^. of ChoiseuL; be was of 
course in favour with the king of Prus^ } 
and, as such, wa'» sacfificed by Maria An- 
toinetta. One cannot, therefore, account 
for this voluntary misrepfescfttaiion of Fre^ 
deric concerning the duke of Chgiseul: 
for Frederic had a thorough knowledge of 
lha(r smgular n^chanical arrangement of Pru$« 
sian and an Austrian pai<y, which had been 
emblish^d in France from ' the first ex^ 
istence of the Prjissian rftenarchy^ Was it 
ihe aim of kiftg' Frederic to bewilder his 
l*eader$ on thi^ subject, with the view of keeping 
|hA{aniA(ly of Aiguillon attached to b^s interests^ 
and to screen it from the hatred of the opposite 
party ? The duke of Aiguillon, a member of the 
constituent assembly, and the son of the one in 
question, . made several violent motions- both 
against Maria Antoinetta and the Austrian zh- 
iiance: in his pubHc speeches, as in private* con- 
ycrsation, all his opinions leaned towajpdsl^ssia.' 
It is beyond a doubt that, if Fiance had not 
been, at ,lhis time in a state of reYol,ution,..hc 
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would never have made known his sendments^ 
!bis niaxims, and his very extensive knowledge 
on this subject. Which Frederic might be ac^ 
.(^uainted ^with ixi reserve for a period more 
fevourable to his family. This, assuredly^ 
was the drift of. the {>rofouz^ and artful Fre- 
deric in publishing his seeming ignorance of the 
6y$Cem and family of the duke of Aiguillon. 

Thys it appears^^ tha^t foreign ppjtenta^tes, 
Frederic as well as Maria Theresa, have, .at 
all times, had in France confidential families 
jittacl^d to tbf^r interests. The republic m^ 
deariifie ^v»ntage Uon^ this information^ It 
}vill be seen beiides^ ^n the course of tbisse 
Memoirs,, what; jalliance^ . were naturally to 
be expected bei^eien puc$ ^d sucb potentates, 
^d such and such of our pplitical«^factions» 
when we exhibit the diplomatic mechanism of 
{the French revohition.-r-Let i)s return to th^ 
^tam pf Franpe ^ the king's deatt^ 
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. CSAP,XVH. 

Pe Siin^iii0n m tvhkh U^XV,, tU hU Detfih, left iM P^f^ 
Family, the Mvmtry, the Tinances^ the Receipt and Expenr 
dUvre, the Magistracy, the Naval Department, the Army, 
^nd tkoie tifho commanded k. 

Lewis XV. at his death, be^qeathed 4o the 
French monarchy a number of legaeie$^ ^hich, 
kfter the lapse of eighteen years, tirere doome^ 
to overturn and destroy 1% to ks very foundation* 

When the danght* of Maria Theresa be- 
came qtioeih of FVaiice, she selvefd the seeds ti£ 
dissension in x^t Boutbon famfly. Futal animo- 
sities were soon to take, place between her and 
the children of Lewis %V.^ his two sisters^- 
law, and the grandees whp were employed about 
her person. 

Tht count d'>^qis already led so licentious 
alife, as to draw qn himself, before his misfor- 
tunes, the contempt of every Frenchman who 
had stiU any regard for decency and public de^ 
corum. 

With regard to the administration of affairs, 
the Idng had left it in the hands of the inost 



fHToffigate m^ The dube of Vrilliere was oit« 
©f its oldest contemptible members* Bertih still 
l?emained in po'ijirer^ whose ofEce it had beeh to 
«upwntcnd th^ hai^m, called fkcfar^ aw <«^, 
3nd thyg filthy debaucheries ^f the kiag. A na- 
notiH and iirecoy^rabie bimfcf uptcy ha4 render- 
ed C^ abbe Terray an object of general execca- 
tlon : whilst .the aiisitrary meaaijtres of the duke 
of ^guilloa am} of M^peou, h^d exipited all 
those against the royal authority^ who weft 
weary of the absolute and miiitiary pow^r ofthe 
FreHth kings ; and eroi all the adtocat^s &r 
despotic sway ; because the k^ng had exqs^edM 
all bounds, by d^ghtdisg the kii^dom iii tl^ 
^s of his subfects, anil sttU itioris m those pi 
^Foreign po^^ers. The nation w^^ ma^ifpous 19. 
jits wi^ fpr a diange in admimstration^ 

TYielaxes were msed to such g pitchy th^l; 
fseveral of th^ provni^ w^e unable to pay thek 
jas^9t2Uits. Many peasants of the LffnodOt of the 
Sevei^ies^ the Pyten^es, and of Daujihiiiy^ pro* 
ykices naturally barr^ smd presqKihg mtoy 
obstacles to cultiyarioi^ rdin^iiis^ thj^ land^ 
pf their &re^het$9 finding tf^ar icrc^ inader 
quale to the ^moupt of tuis|ious tap^ation. 

Witii regard to tlie expenditure, such was the 
profusiori pf the cputt, that, witho|it a radical and 
^tensive reform of this branch of finance^ a H\ 
fo^x^ pf wl^dh^ th« eo^M't w»s inbupabie, th^ kift|t 
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dom was in danger of a general bankruptq^ 
and of a revolution. 

The magistracy, distinguished by the appella- 
tion of Maupeoiis parliament^ had no stability, 
k was assailed on all sides by the Choiseul fac- 
tion, ever bold and artful in its modes of attack 
and defence. The jansenists lamented their dis* 
solved and exiled parliaments; jpkor were their 
tears or their iQtrigues without effect ; whilst 
the Jesuits and their partisans deplored, in their, 
turn, their last dissolution. In this manner, all 
was complaint and lamentatic^ i^ two oppo^^ 
parties. 

' The x^ation had, before this, been disturbed 
by two powerful rival £aLctions, which had mad§ 
war against each other. NoW, they conjointly 
made war on the state ; a dangerous circum- 
stance, the forerunner of the dissolution of social 
order, which takes place when governments, 
in a state of distress, or of blindness, are in want 
of one of the parties, to take its share of . hatred 
and resistance, of. attachment and defence. 
The unjust and glaring persecution sustained by 
the magistracy, ' rendered i^ respectable^ and 
attracted the pity of many. 

'Every thing bore the appeiarance of relaxed 
authority in all the other departments of state^ 
The navy, which had been nearly annihilated isi. 
t^e last war with the Engliah^ \yas. nqt r^l^ltj^ 
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preat Britain had disgraced France by 2^ txestty 
worthy of the times of Charles yi. 

The army was no better attended to than the 
navy : mere courtiers were at the head of it, liii 
Djrhose conduct impartial judges could disco- 
ver nothing but proofs of general ignorance, of 
want of skill in military operations, and shameful 
defeats in the war of seven years. Among five" 
hundred officers of superior ranky aU old 
enough to command, France could not reclcan 
twelve capable of supporting the long-establislied 
reputation of our troops, and worthy of being 
named as military characters. ^ 
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CHAP. XVIII, 

Ptalc rf ^he Clergy and of religious Opinpons, a I the Death (^ 
Ltxek XV. '^Foreign Potentates ^ jeahus df the Trench Mo" 
fiMrchj/, eneourage and set m Moikm the Party o/* Pkilosa^ 
phers against the erigmal Cqnetitut'im (f the GdcerttweHl-^ 
State of polite Literature, Arts, and SfkncesStatc of 
Morals, a^dffthe national Character. 

. JL H E dignified clergy, at the death of Lewis 
XV., had lulled asleep their ridiculous disputes, 
and the reciprocal animosities of the followers of 
Jansenius and of Molina. The clerical moUnists 
no longer imprisoned or banished the clerical jan? 
senists ; nor did they manifest cruelty or harsh? 
ness against the protest^nts. This class pf the dig? 
nitaries of the church, possessed of a fifth pf the 
whole produce of France, qvuetly went op fron^ 
youth to age, withouf any qopcern for the wel? 
fare of religion or of the state } with a marked 
dislike for ecclesiastical functions ; in thp enjoy? 
ment of fashionable pleasures ; and, not unfre^ 
quently, in habits of excessive debauchery. Two. 
hundred chapters of canons deemed themselves 
pf much toQgequei^ce in franc?, because tl\ey 
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i$img psalms; but the benedlctine order of 
Cionks was of service in the education of youth, 
and in making curious researches into our history. 
The fathers of the oratory, the victorins^ an4 
above all, the genevesans, were distinguished by 
their eminence in science and polite Jiter^ture j the 
other religious order$ had isunk ipto ^ stat^ pf 
perfect indifference about merit and celebrity. 
The clergy ford>ore to maintain noisy disputes 
from the time the Jesuits ceased to provoke 
them. Thejansenists.no longer displayed their 
talents; and their rigid maxims y/cvc neither 
quoted, nor deemed worthy of notice, as; here* 
tofore, Fanati^sm ceased to be prevalent 
among the clergy ; Christopher <ie Beaumont, 
formerly arVient and implacable, was growing old 
and more quiet. Through life he had assidu- 
ously employed 5uch means as he thought would 
procure him a cardinal's h^t ;. ancji, through 
life, be had erred in the choice of those means^ 
not reflecting, that he lived in an age of tamper-, 
ing negotiations, not qf zealous superstition. 
The rising philosophy of the times,^ by exhibit- 
ing the quarrels and sect? df tj|e clergy a^ ridi* 
jculous or ^surd, had softened their manners. 
The clergy became timid and less intriguing. 
, This philosophy had even made a progress of a, 
diflferent kind: it had gently insinuated itself 
;^ippng the cler^y^ and secured its establishment 
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tilth them. The nation considered DHlon, BoiV 
gelin, Lomenie, Gice, and some others, as amir 
able and philosophic prelates, because they en- 
tertained sentiments of toleration, or had con- 
Dections with the innovators of thie age This re- 
putation had oWiged the court to confer on them 
such prelacies as gave the right of superintend- 
ing (he administration of the state-counties j 
which gave rise, in France, to the distinc- 
tion between " philosophical bishops, who had 
the adminisiration of provinces/' and ^ theolo- 
gical bishops, who fead the administration of 
the sacraments/* 

As to the party of the philosophers, it is very 
necessary, under these circumstances, to pay 
attention to the morals, the doctrines, the in- 
trigues, and the ambition of that party. The 
ftctive policy of our cabinet, in exciting troubles 
in Russia, America, and England j in humbling 
the Russian party of the ca^s^ in Sweden j 
and in renewing the royal and French party, 
of the hats; had produced secret anijiiosities . 
against France, in several European cabinets. 
Catharine the Second hated usj and Frede^ 
ric il. did not forget our having armed all Eu* 
rope against his monarchy. Catharine, unwil- 
ling or unable to attack us by main force, 
perceiving that the most daring of our factions 
were entirely submissive to |he cpurt, gavg gre^t 



encouragemeat to persons of such revdutioiwo^ 
principles as vrere calculated to overturn th^ 
established form of government. The court of 
France had brought the protectants to submis*- 
sion ; a calvinistical rebellion was become an imi 
possibility^ considering the new. system of moral 
sense now prevaleint among Irenchmen ; the 
parliaments and jansenista could, at nxost^ make 
attacks only on certain parts of the social organi- 
sation; but^ when the authors of the Encyclope* 
dia had explained and di&sfed the new sysleni^ 
which destroyed the mechanism of the French , 
monarchy, when their ahn was to break the 
springs of the ancient government, C^harine 
and Frederic, placed themselves at the head of 
the revolutionary and destructive party, of 
which the plan was vast and connected t and 
the two first sovereigns of Europe were seen to 
descend, as it were, from the throne, and place 
themseves on a level with the leading French phi^ 
losophers, th:it they might be heard by them. Ca- 
tharine and Frederic invited them to their courts, 
and attached them to their persons by presents and 
pensions, and bythe intercourse of periodical and 
friendly letters. The rancour of Voltaire, d'Ar- , 
gens, Diderot, Gondorcet , d' A lemfaert, &c. against 
J. C,, against the popes, the dignified clergy, the 
Sorbonne college, the parliaments,and, at length, 
against the political organisation of the YiMiich 



monarchy, wa$ encouraged and supported fot 
twenty years by Frederic and Catharine D« 
Bid the court and the parliaments prosecute the 
writings of Vohaire ? Did the king order Diderot 
into confinement at the castle of Vincennes ? A 
letter from Catharine, the flattermg applause of 
Frederic, the chamberlain's key, a pension, or 
the title of preceptor to some prince, made the 
philosopher amends, and urged lam to renew his 
attacks. The alliance between the northern 
crowned heads and French philosophy carried 
the encyclopedists to such a height of intoxica-^ 
tidn, that they no longer considered themselves 
as having relatives, or a country of their own< 
Mankind became their family, and the terres- 
trial globe their native country. Catharine, 
before her death, was shocked^ and blushed a€ 
the patronage she had afforded to French philo^ 
sophy, when, in J 789, she had seen its first 
effects. She was afraid she might be classed 
among the causes of the revolution. These, 
no doubt, seem bold assertions: but let us 
for a moment attend to the words of Fre* 
deric, and judge of him from Iiimself. 

** The philosophers*,'* wrote Frederic to 
d'Alembert, on the ^^d of July, 1772 — *' the 
philosophers, those men of divine souls, sprung 

; the Posthumous Works of Frederic 11. King of Prussian 
origiiJll edition of BeVlin and Strasbiirg, vol. ix. p. 151. 
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front Oaiversal reascMi, by teaching mankind 
}^w to think, have at length cleared their minds 
^f fictitious tales, as absurd as those of th^ 
Ass's Skin and Blue Beard, so long helct up 
as sabred by knaves in a cassock# It is oh thh 
account, I love these phik)sophers, and fcfr the 
same reason ought all men of sense to erect 
altars to them/' 

Frederic was evidently making a dupe of the 
f*reneh philosopher j for he wrote^ at the ^me 
time, to others in the following remarkable terms: 

'* If it were ray wish to destroy my govern^ 
iftent and provinces, I should effectually com* 
plete my purpose by leaving them to the direc* 
tion of a set of philosophers.** He was aware, 
therefore, of the destructive inffuenee 'ef the 
philosophiers ; and he encouraged thi'Hew phi^* 
4osopby in the heart of France, that it might 
oppose the established governflfifent : and when 
we reeoUect the dangers he uliderwetit when 
Austria and France united with a view of i e^ 
ducing him to his original marquisate of Bran* 
4enbouTg, we find that Frederic employed' every 
me^nto thwsirt a fornnidable nation, which was 
teagued with Austria to destroy him by the war 
ef seven yekn, under the tate king; and' to 
thwart k also under Lewis XVL, whose marriage 
with an archduchess maint£ned the sahie sy^dfiiv 
and the same e»ors* Frcderie was never sXcei* 
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with the French philosophers who corresponded 
with him. At so early a period as 174O9 he 
wrote as follows to M. de Voltaire : " I have 
been present, my dear friend, at the deaith of a 
king. . • . This lesson was not necessary to con- 
vince me of the vanity of human greatness. • • . 
Consider me in no other light but that of a zea- 
lous citizen ; a philosopher rather inclining to 
^epticisnu • • • Never write to me but in a manly 
style} and, in your correspondence widi me^ 
avoid all dtles, great nam^s^ and allusions to ex* 
terior pomp, as beneath you;" — The aim of Fre- 
deric in tliis letter was to endeavour to dethrone, 
for his own advantage, the young Maria The- 
resa; -he was writing against the vanity of bu- 
^an greatness with the view of founding in Eu- 
rope a new species of monarchy. On another 
occasion he thus expressed himself to Voltaire ^ 
** It is rumoured, that your poem, on the law 
of nature, the philosophy of good sense^ and the 
genius of Helvetius, has bden condemned to the 
James at Paris. ... I consider it as redounding 
in some degree to my fame, that France should 
have chosen the same epoch for carrying on war 
against me, and against good sense, at Paris/'. ^^ 
M. de Voltaire observes to him, in his letter, 
dated in June 1759 : ** Your majesty reproaches 
^e wtth sometimes paying court to the ReligioH 
^ Ir^aniy. Good Cod i on the contrary, my 
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^holtc eodeavDur is to extirpate ft j and fai this 
I m^e great, progress among persons of candour 
and goodi-breeding*'' During ^ space pf fifteen 
yearsi thp Idng pf PJrusria, Catharine fl., Vol- 
taire, d'Akmberty |>iderot3 ^^^ CoQiorcet, in- 
variiaibly distinguisiied th? Roman^catholic reli- 
gion by the appellation of ^^ the religion of 
infamy/' Vblcaire and d'Alembert ended alt 
thdr letters by the foflowing abbreviadons, £gr^ 
K.'iNF,9 which^ for a long time, alarmed and 
puzzhd the police-officers by whom thek letters 
wereopened* 

On the 8th of February, 176^, Frederic tfetii 
vrites to Voltaire : *^ The rehgim of mfkmf 
produces 'ncme l>ut poisonous plants : fdr you 
has been reserved the exploit of crushing it with 
your formidable club ; of destroying it by your 
humerous shafts of ridicule, which inflict deeper 
tirounds than any )dnd[ of arguments/' On the 
C5th of February, 1766, he wrote to him as 
fdilows: " Your old age resembles the child- 
hood of Hercules : tMs demi-god crushed ser- 
pents, while in his cradle ; and you, though 
weighed down by years, still crush the religion 
^finfumyV 

In 1767, the progress of the new philosophy 
was very conspicuous : Frederic and Voltaire 
tt^igratulated each othor on the occasion ,f '^ t 
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^i^e:fesCd:allthe productions you sentine/'saivf . 
Fr^denc to the philosopher ; " ^ . . • ydur.itffui 
mehts against the religkn (f infamy :dcte, so strongs 
tbaty since the days of Celsus^ nothing has ap* 
pQi]f^ in'priltt ^1 so striking a nafnre. ... No 
f eifuge reibains for the phantom of error ; which 
has beeti beaten in fronts and on every side. • • ; 
It; is time to. prondtmce its funeral oration, suid 
Ipjcpmmit it to the gr^re/* ! ' » 

': ki'a wpr^y Frederic discloses his sentiments 
saoreppenly than ever, in his letter of the' i6th 
of March, 1771 : "I very much approve of the 
fdan," says he to Volt^re, ^* of rendering the relU 
gion of infamy completely ridiculous by compli^ 
inantary demonstrations of overstraified civility.'' 
J This reiigim of infamy was that of the Gallic 
£an churdiv of whi(h the dignitaries con^osed 
ihe first order of a state^ still formidable to all the 
potentates of Europe : an order which jFormed 
one of the three, foundations of a government^ 
which the philosophy of Frederic^ of Catharine 11^ 
of Voltaire, aoid Diderot, was radeavouring td 
Overturn. Frederic and Catharine, who were 
foundihg military monarchies, and did not en- 
trust ih^ni to the guidance of philosophers, set 
up the destructive influence of the.pfiilosophers 
<In: opposition to- Fraijfce, the continual object 
^f ;their jcadoiis >f^rehensions. Cathariae was^ 
^ • „ u .; .iv / 
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«iaM^4b dtfsdrDyi^'Ffimcir ^oiiarchy by fatcis 

^ atms ; ^biit she attadked rits ccmstitttlipiiat 

feuiiikticms by encouraging subversire majdms; 

which jovertuiiAed jt ia i^Sp: ^ : ' . ! 

Iliis -Iti^uggl^ of the laorthkm' ^pverdg^. 

Ig^nst th^ 'felj|[ion of 'th^,s6uth^:.9ould mot. but 

Weaken"^ the attacho^t ^of/alLordeis to: the 

cause oFi-dtgion.* Tdward^the end of themgfi 

'of L^wkXV., opmions fevourable to tdigtott 

Werie nearly confined to the king, and a weak 

"party af court** The attendance on public' wor^i 

i^hip^wais Ipft.to tradesmen ai^ the lower classes 

<)f tlra^edpte.^^U<:^.|>ersp^ who did. 

1hot turiit rdigion mtd'ridiculey confined thern^ 

^kes to three ways cf sho^mg thdr adherence 

Jtb it^ axtd that only from a remainder of re* 

^pect which diminished daily. On SundayJi 

they went from home, and paid their visits, to 

avoidv^an attendance on the celebration of mass:: 

hence they were thought to have been, present 

at that ceremony. TThe* time restricted for the 

'Easter com^iunion. they,' every year, divided 

into two< portions, the former of which tbej 

passed at Paris, and the latter in the country. 

By this means they bewildered those who were 

pn the watch, from the curiosity of discovering 

>Vbether the Easter communion was received: by 

^hem, or, not. Finally, in cases of death^bed 



itkUm^ the hosbsdid or iiri&v ^^ >«9l» t^ H 
^ ^umtroK, kept Jthci confessor nt a ^distance. 
There vnere objcartiona to the yic9L»'$ beiag let 
into the secrets of the dying lE»ity> who^ ttsost 
conunonlyv ^^ l>eea £gulthles» to the mattiage 
troitrs;ia iXL age. during wMcha strict adhereSQce 
to- moral, duties veas considered in no other 
%htthiknlas a maitier of jest.. Tbe children^ 
theTeladons,ih)e husband^ or the \fik^ conc^nlesd 
die danger >of the sick party fn^aa: th^ priest, or 
tsnt/ for a qonfessor when it was too late. 
* Ejteept ill the above .predicamtsnts» I hardly 
^er saw:per&ons in fa^fife, before the revolu* 
don^^grre pradFiB of any attachment to the cause 
of reli^cm: unless', peitiaps-^ a &w old men, or^ 
AX>te eoimhonly, aged &male devotees, living 
i^etired from court, and; in the habits of fre** 
qteiiting the church o£ St. Sulpice, that b^ing 
the parish church resorted to by personis of dis- 
tinction. 

"The revolution,^ which haa overturned and 
kietamorphosed every thing, how^ exhibits the 
)tenifnants of the ancient hobility, in th^r $u& 
JMng.state, recurring to those religious duties 
^hich they had relinquished, under the : old 
government.: The same revolution shows us 
the middle orders, which alone fwmjerly set 
the steady example of regular living, and p^ 



itspM for drVJfle WorShip,' "ih a state oF Si- 
^fference-'smd mcrednlity : ' so tlrat those iti 
Trance who wd-e^nbdkversi, have been -brou^t 
I>ack9 hy iniSftartu^e, to a sense of religfous coa- 
solations. * * ■ . ; , . 

Within a short space of time^ we have all 
witnessed these alternatives, and changes in our 
manners ; let us fix them in the remembrance 
of OUT descendants^ nor despair of seeing public 
morality brought to perfection. Should the 
consular government be uniform in setting an 
example of it, France, which was impressed 
with the decorous and digniified manners of 
Lewis XIV. ; which degenerated under the re- 
gency of the duke of Orleans j Which was, in 
some degree, reclaimed during the long admi- 
nistration of cardinal Fleuryj which became 
immoral under the sway of madame de Pompa- 
dour, and madame Dubarry ; which was re- 
formed at the beginning of the reign of Lewis 
XVI.; and, at last, let loose to every crime, 
to pillage, to excesses, to all the vices of those 
hordes of banditti who have recently been seen 
to usurp the government ; — ^France will resume 
its ancient habits of humanity, honour, polite* 
ness, and loyalty. A plan for. accomplishing 
all this appe?irs to be formed by those now in 
power ; who have commenced its execution by 
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.giving, at «this early stage, p|ibficapplatt|c |# 
^Hberal: ideal : ^ a vellrchosen, and jn- France; '9^ 
4jiew expression, which gives us reason to expeqt 
.great thing^s^ - and which forms 'one utep «]( 
least towards the restoration of the statie^ 
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Motives and Character tf the last Assemb!k8*of' the' French^ 

Chrgyfmmdiat^llf^ythtpeqfi}^^^^^ fi^ XV't^They . 

fii^atice Accusatitmr. t(^^ the • Kifig^ against the : Protestants 

Of id Philosophers —Thei/ announce ^an imminent Revolution 

in the Manners am iOifvemment of the Nation — They die, 

, as an ^xar^kf the ^'j^h 'Reoolufion — They warn Lewis 

. •^^. oftheJ>anger of a similar Revohitiort'^Alarwu^Jh^t' 

Pr^cer^Scene of Anarchy exhibited to thciCing hyiherrench. 

' l^shoj^i as thc^ Raidt of the ^Efforts of ^thtj^osi^td 

Party.' ; ' " 

HE events w*- witness, arid Srwluph'^^ we , 

publish the history, had beeh idleaHy foreseen by 

^men in power, and by those orders of the state 

•whose duty it had been/ for ages, by their cx- 

' ample, by their • wisdom . and' manners, ^to pre- 

• serve the usages of the French monarchy} 'The 

qlergy, virhd were not destitiate of saffteity,* or 

foresight, in what related to their 1nitereits,]^ut 



-very much so of proper • eoifdtfet'-'ftnd mor^sds, 

^ had denounced to Lewis - iV, ■ tHe"^ prineiplbs" oiF 

• thcf rfUlosophy then ihjvogue. Theaiici of that 

philosophy' he deirly- saw; but- he was not 

fa^istfiy sensible t^ energies %ad becneic- 
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cited by the actual depravity of his habits* At 
the period when the protestants were suppressed, 
he had never perceived, or would never own, 
that the looseness of his morals and his love of 
riches had in like manner given rise to the 
protestant religion. 

The clergy of France, whbm Lewis XIV. had 
encouraged in productions worthy of the fiist 
ofder of the state, no longer produced writers 
enflbived with the taknts of a Bossuet, or a 
Fendon; of a Massillon, an Amaud, or a 
Huet. Instead of e:^pdunding to the pec^le, 
wif!h the embellishments of argument or of elo- 
quence, die sublime truths of evangelical mo« 
rality, they devoted their time to the insignificant 
disputes between. Jansenius and Molina. In- 
stead of rendering religion attractive and re- 
spectable, they had introduced into the state 
Ifolemical wranglings. The truth of reUgion 
was become problematical in France, and the 
object of violent disputations. The manners 
of the cleigy were less guarded than fdrmerly* 
Decorum luui, in general^ found an only refi;^e 
amoi^the parochial vicars. The bishops hdd 
th^ residence in the capital, where they lived 
in a style of great licentiousness. Thus the 
clergy saw clearly into the object of die ex- 
ertions and writings of the phllos^hers; but 
they did not perc«ive that^ in what related to 
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reformalioii^ it was the duty of the^st order of 
the state, to set an example of it to the people : 
nor does it appear that this point eVer eotered 
into their contemplations. 

So strong, indeed, was even the antipathy of 
the higher clergy against all reformsj that it 
caused them, in their remonstrances, to act xddOL 
injustice towards the protestants. The laSVr 
in the christian republic, are what the jaQMH^ 
ists arein the Rotiian-catholicism. Their sombm 
manners, their rigid maxims, thdr troublesome 
precision in social inilrcourse, made them the 
natural enemies of the JFrench clergy, who pro- 
fessed a great relaxation of morals. The esta* 
blished clergy could not bear to sec, in the 
midst of their dioceses, men whose lires were a 
Jiving and peipetual <!ondenmatien of t^eir k>oscr 
manners. The comparispi^ was odious. Hem:e^ 
as we shall see, the <:lergy, in thdf remoo? 
strances, express their uneasiness ait the preaqh^ 
ing, the baptisms, and marriages, o£ the pro« 
tcstants. Did they wi3h that the^pjtoiestants 
should be incessandy compelled by niulitary 
force to submit to a foreign worship, in order 
to have the sanction of marriage, or dse be 
obBged to live in a state of concubinage ? 

The remonstrances, animadversions, and pro- 
phecies, of the French clergy, are become essen* 
IJal documents of history; but reqidre to be 
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^YSS^ an^^^min^o^ caution: and^ 

.h^^Jj^^irs'propef' tQ^obseWe] that the clergy 
ougft'tO'^liayeTfce^^^ first'^fn jB^tdng a good 
example^ and not to liave inade their complaints 
to the king through the medium of a prelate, who 
did not bdieve even in the existence of a. God : 
namely, M. Lom^nie, ardi&ishop of Toulouse, 
■^^^'We shall not insist,** said the bishops to 
iSMs XV., in the assembly of 1765, " on tHe 
urgent interest your majesty must have in stop^ 
ping the progress of the new philosophy, of 
whi(!h thte ^orks we have just condemned are the 
wrtjchedfeuit J and whidh, going stilF greater 
)6ngths than th^ philosophy which the" gospel 
teld 'destroyed, rises from: its hashes, not *to re- 
estiibiish the worship and sacrific*, nor even to 
conffafte itself to- the delusive ieriididon, of 
idotatrous Rome and< Athens, but to' subvert 
Efi^ IttHilJ^ vi?hjJtever itf Tfield^iacfed by mankind; 
Toiir m^jesty^is too well ap|nised of the advan- 
tages which religion con^rs^on nations, and, 
above all, of the po^^erful support it yields to 
Ae authority of kings, not'^to consider im-^ 
piety, which^ endeavours to aiinihilate that sup<^ 
port, as die greatest 8c<5urge that can afflict you? 
reigm ' " 

*' ^* iPhfls mischief of whith we compliybi, will 
not ^ase to desoUte your kingdpm, .till the 
jpress^'SHail be restrained by wjiolesame regular 
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. .tm8.fBi(hfuUy <^^ Thus thought andact^ 

your illustrious: predecessors, when lutbehiiliSinV 
after having. caused the desolation of Gexmaaj^ 
cixdeavoured ?to gain a footing in France. The 
.pe'ty of thosergreat kings, and of die magistrates 
entrusted .^irith their authority, caused vigorous 
measures to be adopted for the ^upprcissbn of 
pernicious wridngs. 'Diese. measures are . to 
be found, in the edicts of 1542, 1547, and 
:i55i.^ '. ^ ^ • ; ' . 

I ^^. We entreat, you, sire, to have those edicts 

and regularions laid before you. Your majesty 

-wiil; there find. examples. or:w}sdoni and severity 

"*2U#|ih^pf imitation fryou viH fiiid the anthors 

.of. such books, .the- person^ ;whcr srfl,. and 

those who. buy : them, condemned in .heavy 

penalties; and even warniftg* gJven of r flic. 

danger of concealing and obstinately retaining 

them- * . 

^^ We..are y?ry ,far from wishing, sire, to 

^put' obstacles in^tlie way af genius, or to stop 
^ the f progress of ^ human knowledge; b^t it is.- 
our^duty m represeijft tq ypHf ?n^sty> that the 
r contagion which threatens. yquf..^^uigdom, is 
^similar tp that of lirtheranisn?, ^agaiAst which so 
inany measures were adopted by, ypur prede- 
cessors. We are m ihe eve, of the fatal momfnt 
•wben\^X^^: PRmss -will overxurk .the 
PHUR5.H:A^p^THE jstA^^ / Of all. orders-of 
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Hie state,: the clergy a^e the first, and that to 
mbxchit is most essential to preserve the morals^ 
the reUgion, and even tbe fundamental xaws, of 
the monarchy. It would be just and wise ta 
place the press under our inspection ; and tp 
confer on us the direction of a l>usiness9 in 
which it is so much our interest tp prevent 
abuses. We do not plead for a new law.; all 
Wa^ from your majesty is to have the old onca 
enforced. Their operation becomes the more 
necessary from the dangers with which we are 
threatened. 

** Your cleirgy, sire, are apprised, that your* 
majesty has given repeated orders for the sup* 
pression of this licence^ which disperses amon^ 
your subjects so many bad books : . . . Yet, if all 
who are entrusted with the execution of yotor 
orders wink at eva^ns ; or, by tacit permissions, 
.appear to establish a combination between im-- 
piety and the government; . . . religion, notwith- 
'standing the pure intentions of your majesty^ 
must lose ground amongst us, and France be, 
sooner or later, lost in the darkness of error." 

In these remonstrances to the king, the French 
clergy proposed the exertion of rigorous zeal 
against the protestants, equal to that which they 
professed againct unbelievers. 

*' It is in vain," said they, " that the ei^erdse 
of every religion but the Roman-cathdic is pro- 
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hibited III your kingdom. In defiance pf. tlie 
bws, the protestants flock together in every 
quarter* They hold aasemt^lies in the dioceses 
of Valence, Viviette^ Dk, Grenoble, Castres, 
Cahprs^.Nimes, Rode^ Montauban, Montpcl-. 
lifer, Lii90n, Agen, Beziers, &c. .. Jn .these nsr^ 
lemt^es, their minister^ preach up- heresy^ .and 
iidmimslw the lord^s sufqper^ md we,fe^*e M 
behold wit^.grief,. altar raised ^agaiQst; «dlMr*-tlMl 
die pulpit qf Q9n$agipn adjoining, tq tf^ oS 
truth. « • . If the law which ipevoked theedkts of 
Nantz, if your maje^V dec^araiioa, gi^en in 
J 724, had been strictly observed, we dare assert, 
that BO calvinists would now be found in Fiance^ 
We should he faithless to the dutiet of our 
station, were we not to represent to your majesty 
these illegal practices^ as forming one of the 
chief causes that tend to extinguish the light of 
faith, to give strength to incredulity, and U^ 
jetard the success of our endearoors for. the 
conversion of the impious, and the protectants^ 
We will not dwell, sire, on the fatal, conser 
quences which, in France^ would inevitably 
result from a toleration that would be cruel 
from itg effects Your majesty knows the na- 
tional character of the people you govern. ... and 
we who are the chiefs of di^ hdy tribe, the 
guides, the pastors of this catholic people ...» 
can we remain silent^? . ^ . Your protection,- sire. 
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k aue, not only tarcKgibn^aiid to the'fcbiftth $ 
it ift »ls6 due to ydursclf* If ^ycMJ * do iiot eaSi^- 
your pbw^r - iii putting a stop to. the^encroiai? 
ipents df: heresy, '^ and the pibgr^s^ of impiet^,* 
it v^ill be too late to apply a ifeiriedy. . . . What 
have we not to. fear from our 'enemies ? Already 
do they threaten us . . . •Restore, sire^ restore to 
Ac hrWs-aJl their ^^nergyj and torSl^ion ita 
ll^ndipdf *; and may the renewal oif yoisi' de« 
ctaratibn, made in 1724, be the result of our 
humble remonstrances/^ 
. The Hing appeared to be alarmed by the sen* 
limems and* prophesies of the French clergyl 
^ i'have given cfrder s,*^ said he, in his answer, 
^^ fcr tht greatest figihnce in ^at relates to 
the sale 6f books. I partake of the appi^ehen- 
sons of^ the clergy cone'erhing the .liber^ of 
thifiking akd writing^ >v^ich has for some time 
been lic^tkms : I -wHF support -the zeal -erf" the 
bSi^dps > their observations' cbhcerhing thfe pro- 
Cesfeintsl 'cdnsiA^r^aa of the utmost consequence 
to the tranquillity of my kingdom." 

Remonstrances, couched in stronger terms, 
•and prophecies, more explicit and detailed, were 
tirkwii' lipl' in* the gejfieral assembly of the clergy, 
5n' 1776. Isaiah and Jeremiah are prophets 
•of smair note, compared with the Frdich' bi- 
shops ^ssetnbTed at Paris at the above vperiodl 
^*rhey crfcd 'digir former remoristrarkes^ 'their 
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"wa^t ^f e^ct, and the kicreaSfe. .of- inciBdtii^ 
UjjTi atheism, and systems destructive py^ji^ 
narchy. They complained that infid^ty .ig)jl«|i^ 
from the capital to the provinces, and reached 
even to the.humble roof of the peassmt^and 
artificer^ to tHe destruc^n of their innocencf 
and siinplidty. " Impiety/' said the clergy, 
)f* is the enemy of God, and of mankind. It 
vlU not be satisfied till it has annihilated a^ 
power hum^ and divuie. 

^^ Should your majesty doubt this melancholy 
truth, we are able to exhibit proofs of. it in 
an irreligious book lately dispersed among your 
subjects, imder. the specious title of . TpE 
System of Nature. In it, atheism is inci^r 
cated without disguise. The author of this 
-^Work, the mcost wicked which the human mind 
4)as hitherto dared to produce, does not think 
he has done mischief enough to mankind by 
teaching them, that there exists neither ireedg^m 
of will, norj)rovidence, nor a spiritual being, ejioi: 
.a figure life : — he extends his ob$ervatioi\& to 
^tates, and those who govern them j in. these 
Slates he^ ^nds nothing better than an assem* 
blage of ignoranjt and corrupted men, prostrate 
before ! priests who ^ deceive, ; and . kings who 
oppress* them.^/ In the happy "union between 
the • priesthood ^^i^d^ sovfereignty, ; he discovers 
nothing but a ' Iea|ue against virtue and man- 
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loBid*. lie mfimns nations, that kings tteitfcer 
lutve, nor can have, any authority but thac 
vkh which they have chosen to intrust them: 
tbat, as nations, they have a right, to regulate, 
Biod9[y,and restrain sucli authority ; to makeso*- 
^ereigns responsible for their conduct respecting 
il; and even to deprive them of it, whenever they 
^U judge such deprivation suitable to their own 
interests. He advises them courageously to en- 
force this right ; and he declares to them, that 
they will never enjoy, real happiness till they 
fhall have set bounds to the power of their 
kings, and compelled, them to be the repre- 
sentatives of the people, endowed merely with 
die executive power of their will. 

** Anarchy and independence, sire, are the 
two gulphs into which the impious wish to 
plunge the nation. To accomplish this fatal 
project, they gradually break all the bonds 
of social duties. The secret of thsir atro- 
cious designs has been recently discovered ; 
in an unguarded moment, they have disclosed 
it. They are convicted of being enemies to 
public tranquillity, to kings, and to the deity. 
This, book, sire, incredible as the fact may seern^ 
is publicly sold in your capital j arid, not im- 
probably, at the very gates of your patace. It 
will reach the extremities of your kingdom, 
and spread on all sides the seeds of disooeaience; 
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yet, tiidse 111 anthority remain inactive, liot 
Jt^lnk of snatching from the hands of your sub- 
jects this mass of blasphemy, and of principles 
destructive of that authority* 

" Rdigiott, sirej has liothiiig to fear from elu- 
cidation r it dreads the errors only of the human 
mind, and not its attacks : it does not oppose the 
progress of htiman stiehtesa Butj that we may 
not be said to check the progress of the tnind, 
must we suffer it to proceed to the destruction 
of every Yliing among us ? Is its freedom to 
consist in holding nothing sacred ? This unre- 
strained liberty^ noW apparent in France, must 
inevitably impede the advancement of the mind 
by leading it astray^ aiid by exciting disturbances 
throughout the kingdom. It was this fatal 
liberty which caused so many parties and jarring 
opinions among dUr neighbouring islanders : It 
Vas this spirit of independence and rebelKon, 
which, with them, shook the throile, and laid 
It in blood ; and which will end by depriv* 
ing* them of that constitution which is how then: 
boast. 

" This kind of liberty would occasion effects 
still more fatal among the French. In their in- 
stability of mind, their activity, their love of 
novelty, and their ijhpetuous and inconsiderate 
ardour, it would find so many additional means 
of engendering the most extraordinary revolu- 

VOL. I. F 
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tions^ and of hurrying them into all the hor- 
rors of anarchy. Your majesty must have 
already seen proofs of the traces it has left 
behind in its passage through your country. 
Already has it tainted the soundness of the 
national character: it has introduced^ amongst 
almost all ranks of men, modes of acting 
and speaking unknown to our forefathers, 
and at which their fidelity and love for their 
king would have taken the alarm. Deign, sire, 
to exert the authority which Heaven has given 
you, in repressing the licenciousness of writers 
against religion. It is not only as pastors that 
we urge this, request ; but also as members of 
a state of which we have the honour to com- 
pose the first order, and the preservation and 
glory of which are on many accounts so dear 

to us." 

i. . ♦ 

Following up these pressing and prophetic re- 
monstrances, the clergy denounced to the king, 
" Christianity Unvailed,'' in 1767. — "God and 
Men," in 1769. — " The System of Nature,'* in 
1770. — " Sacred Contagion.'* — "Hell Destroy- 
ed," 2 vols. i2mo., 17695 and several other 
publications. It even appears, that Lewis XV. 
was once more alarmed by the^ predictions of the 
bishops : he made answer to the deputies of the 
clergy, at Versailles, that he partook of the fears 
of that order : "I approve," said he,' " ofctheir 
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4^# I consider I iinpiety as sur ^1 the more 
daogerous ' as At contrives to. elu<ie ^ the ' means 
adopted; foi fbopping its course^ My love for 
xeUgpon, and its cbniiectibh/wiih the :u'el6are 6f 
piy govtoiment^.areisuffidient to make the as«- 
lembly confident of my vigilance* The fresh or* 
ders Jjiam jprepatihgi to give wiil be prpofe -of the 
particular attention which I shall ever pay to 
tlKftT rdprqsentations/' , i 

M was on this occasion that the'ai^mbly of 
the'clergy caused to be drawn up.'its -celrf)rated 
f^ Warning to the French Pec^e against the 
Dangers of Incredulityij*^ and came to the reso* 
lution of rewarding ecclesiastical writers, ^fhese, 
for the. most part, wrote so very ill, that the re* 
sult.of their productions was an opinion, that the 
doctrines they defended were problematical, and 
required investigation. 

^ The. parliament, was not willing to remain 
a; silent spectator of these clerical labours. A 
decree of ^he i8th of August, 1770, condemned 
to the' Sames the 'works above mentioned, as de-* 
nounced to the king by the French clergy, 
. In the assembly of bishops, i 77^, the pre* 
lates renewed their remonstrances. ; 

. "In tlua instance," said they, " the advo- 
cates, of impiety too audaciously pervert the art 
of writing, in order' to break the ties of cbristi-* 

anicy. and those of dependence. . . . ..Impious 

p a 
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books are becoiBe a general pbgae diit daMu 
lates the iiatiDDu . . . Hence the effenresQHi^ 
of xnen'^ mlnds^ aad that ismeBCabfe changed 
the pubfic monk i^faich it dailjr gmag cm.tK^ 
fore our ejes« It b ottr ioidi^mabis dxity, 
sire, to represent to your majesty, that, in sev^al 
prowkces, tiie protestanta hold assemblies for 
the ezerctae of their reUgion: liiese are iM- 
longer concealed by the secrecy and obscnrity 
under which they were formerly endeavoured 
to be screened foom the magistrates^ We shall 
not dwell, siife, on the dangers which these as- 
sociations may cause t6 the stace.'' 

The king, in his answer, promised to stop the 
drcttlation pf bad books, suid to:keep the cat* 
Tiiust^ witiiin bounds ; but died tw<> years after 
the last assembly of the bi^ps of his king*' 
dom, without having fulfilled his promise. ^ ^' 

These remonstrances of the clergy against 
the philosop&ers ; the decrees against theiiF 
works i the stigma of the magistrates^ who con^ 
demned them to be burned and torn to pieces $ 
were all impotent, andnugatxHry^ The periodi- 
cal assemblies held by d'AIeniberti baron Hoi- 
bach (the generaiiy reputed author of the 
Sy^t^n . of Nature)^ madame Helvetiua, ma* 
dame Gec^rin^ &c^y had mor^ influence on 
the minds, of men, than all the remonstrances of 
the clergy, and the decrees of the parUameots* 
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OBSERVATIONS 

On the Defensive Treaty ofj^ianJCe concluded between Lewis XV. 
and Maria Theresa, signed on the ist of May, 1 756 : a Work 
written by Order cf the Dauphin, Father of Lerm XVL; 
finished on the istofJidy, 1756; transmitted by the Dauphin 
to the Abbi B^cms, Fi^moter of the Treaty ; and sent, by 

. theAbbe^ afterwards Cardinal Bernis, to his Agent the Abbi 
Mourette, in order that the latter might make Observations 
on it :' and, finally, given by the Abbi Mourette to C. Soulavie, 

' to be indiided in these Memoirs, as a Voucher of' the Facts 
adduced in them, 

W HEN the king determined to choose for 
his principal ally a soverdgn who, next to him, 
holds the first rank in Europe, he had ap- 
parently two objects in view ; the oiie, near 
and imttiediate ; the id>ther^ more extensive and 
remdte. 

It seems as if the neutral convention, signed 
on the S8(nte day as the treaty of alliance, had 
secured the first of these objects, which was, 
itidubitatfeiy, to kvoid a war by land : but it may 
also be observed,- that this object would have 
been but imperfectiy attained, if,leaving the two 
nations in a state of rivalship, they had not 
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guarded against a predicament in which one of 
them might have been induced to break the 
convention by an immedis^te advantage, and by 
the almost certain hope of gaining a great supe^ 
riority over the other. In considering things 
under thU point of viaw, the n<utral convendou 
is the principal object, and the treaty of alU-t 
ance oialy an access^ry^ g means by which to 
secure it^ 

But if we have cause to wish that our allies may 
form this opinion of the measure in question, 
because, in that case, it will no longer appear a 
marked change of system, the court of Vienna 
must form a very different idea of it ; if indeed 
we attach any importance tp its rnanncr of 
thinking on the subject. 

But, if we consider how far pur honour is 
cofacerned, we must own, timt the system of 
E^rop^ is changed by the r^cwt tre^ty^ and that 
tbi? change is our prwcipfil object 

If that wpre ftpt the €*»«• wig shouW have in- 
curred the blame of insincerity, atid that with^ 
put gaining jiay real advwtag^r 

U it was not our intentipn to. €b»iigfi our 
political systep, we have dec^iyed the en>pwe^ } 
sinc^i, in order to secure oyrwlvf s .%gmVi Im 
attaxjks, we hav^e swom m att5»chro«Pt IP h)&f 
which is foreign tp our heftTts; i 

}f p^r int^mion f^ tP »ltfr the pW f?l^ 
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teiB^ we were induced to -it either -from the »cccw 
^ty of choosing between thi$ alteration and th^ 
dangers with which we thought ourselves threat* 
cnedr-^Hind then of two evil$ we chose the less j 
"^--or w€ tiougbt the new ^y^tm preferable to the 
ifldom. 5uch, I believe, wa3 our real motive for 
deciding, in fav^jur of the new alliance.. 

For it cannot, he 3aid^ that we did not in* 
tend to change the system, since, cm that sup^ 
position, we must, when we signed th^ treaty^ 
have been determined tp break it on the first 
opportunity; or we must 'have been convinced, 
that the treaty of alliance was not inconsistent 
with the old system j two things which are not 
fo be supposed. 

CHa: intention^ therefore, was to alter our 
yyston ; and, in reality, we have altered it. The 
proofs of this point ( will immediately give^. 
' What are the advantages of this change? What 
disadvantages may result from it ? These pointy 
it is my intention to discuss j and I shall conclude 
iny observations with some hints as to the con^ 
dttct we ought to pursue, in order to avoid 
being the dupes of our xxew ally. 

§ , I, Ovr intmtw vm t6 cimge aur Sf^fm, wd, in reality 

^^ave ckangedit, 

NoTHiNo made it nece?3ary for the king to 
treat with the express ; h^ might have objected 
tp tb^ wwral qQpventi9fli,i'H|id, when be sigpe4. 
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that, he might have refused to set his hand to 
the treaty of alliance. It is true, that a war by 
land would have proved an inconvenient diver- 
sion of our strength, under existing circum- 
stances. It was necessary to make our greatest 
exertions by sea, with the view of acquiring, 
on that element, the superiority which the 
English contend for against us with success. 
But this diversion was not much to be ap- 
prehended. 

What means had the empress of annoying 
us, besides those she possessed during pro- 
found peace ? It is true, we had a fleet to create, 
and to equip ; but this expence was not incon- 
sistent with that required for the invasion of the 
Low-countries. The protection of Italy we 
could entrust to Spain : thei<K*asons which in- 
duce England to keep on good terms with that 
s power, and the influence which the king of 
Great Britain wptld have had, in such a pre- 
dicament, over the- state-council of Vienna, and 
in warlike operations, formed an ample security 
for don Carlos and don Philip ; it is true that, 
from that moment, we must no longer have 
relied on an alliance with Spain ; but we might 
have continued to reckon on her neutrality ; and 
an alliance with her ought not, in my opinion, 
to be rated at so high a price. Our accession of 
strength from that alliance is not equivalent to 
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Ac predicaments of danger and expenditure into 
which we may be drdi^jn by it. ' 

The Spanish possessions are hr more exten- 
sive and weaker than ours ; ' more foreign troops 
are, therefore, requisite to defend, atid derive 
advantage from them in times of war. Thus, 
for a Spanish alliance not to be burdensome, to 
us, the Spanish fleet must be stronger than ours; 
or, which amounts to the same, the Spanish 
fleets must be contiguous to the Spanish pos- 
sessions, 'as the French Aeets are adjoining to 
theirs ; which is not the case. Now, whatever 
ia deficient in this proportion of Strength, must 
be supplied by us, and contribute to weaken cuf 
power. It is evident, therefore, that an alliance 
with Spain was not much to be desired ; and that 
' we might very well have rerioimced it in favour 
of Italy, the neutrality of which We ought to 
have purchased by this sacrifice. 

This 'beiiig admitted, the empress could at- 
tack France m' no quarter but on the Rhine, 
or in the Low-countries. 'On this head, ^e 
inly ask a general qitestibh: ^Wfiat advantage 
could' she ha:ve expected' from attacking iis? 
and by what mfeaiis coiifd she have madfe her 
attack' with any degree of 'faHlityi^ We could 
rely on the neutralfty of th*e' (r^rtrianic body : 
were^Wtb'^ear the effects' of EiigHsH* subsidies ? 
guppbsd^that' England could tlfesrf'tlK^ ixpefaee 
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during the first year of the war^ would she be 
able to do this durii^ the secondi and the third J 
How can it be imagined, that an Austrian anny, 
without allies, without strong holds, could have' 
made good its position upon the Rhine ?— <oul4 
have entered Alsace, and tnaintained itself there? 
I can see nothing fornudable in such an invasion. 
The LoW'Countries, therefore^ foria(i the only 
remaining quarter from which an attack might 
have been made upon us. 

On this point, several reflections are obvipust 
Can the Low-countries, in their actu^ state, be 
the seat of war during several campaigns i Had 
«re to fear an irruption into French Flanders I 
Or-, if we had grounds for 2^ contrary hope, what 
country must have become the thiwtre of war? 
It must have been shifted to the United Pro* 
vinces, or ,to those states which compose th^ 
Lower Rhine. In a word, whpt xogisures da 
we suppose would have been adpptefi by the 
states^generaJl ? Had we cause to £sax that th^ 
wpuld becomjs our^enep^es ? &c. 

I pause; and, from all the reflections that 
can be made on the stubject, I dr^w this co^- 
elusion^ that a wa^r by land was by ^o ;neaas 
probable t and that it could have be^n attended 
with daii[kger to. the empress alone. 
' Hence it followSi^ that it was b^ M^^ to 
pre»er;^e ^tr^^ty ijp^ that Y(<?QVg}^t itot ta 
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ImVe paid for it.' 'rf We acted 'wrong' in pnt- 
Asi^g neutrality, bfy a'stronget reason, we 
vrttt ittore^o blame iri the price we paid for its 
guarantee^ We liad a sufficient security in the 
empress's '^nt of power. The conclusion of 
the treatyof affiance was," therefore, merely a 
voluntary gratuitous measure : whence We may 
ttffiff, that the object of it was as great and as 
Interesting, as ' the ^ act itself is new and im- 
portant. ' ' 1 ' - \ 
For more than a century, France has supported 
to advantageous contest against the house of Au- 
stria. The administration of cardinal Richlieil 
formed the epoch of a revolution to which the 
genius of that minister, the' alliance with Swe- 
den, and the'extreme weakness of the Spanish 
monarchy, all contributed, France maintained 
the superitoriy she had enjoyed ever since the 
treaty of Munster. The treaties of Utrecht, of 
Rastadt, and* of Baden, confirmed a prince of 
France in the possession of -Spain; and con. 
ferred the sovereignty of the Low-countries, 
and of Italy, on the only Austrian prince who' 
then remsdned. From that period, the German 
house of Austria was more formidable to France 
than it ever had been sinee the time of Philip IL 
It had no weak side but in the Low-countries ; 
and if, from peculiar circumstances, it lost a 
part of Italy, h is not the less true, on that 



account^ that warfare in that country is against 
France ; and that there, she. ought rather to gain 
influence by her credit, than by attempts at signal 
military exploits. 

But, if the Low-countries how constitute the 
weak side of the house of Austria, if that be the 
quarter in which it is most vulnerable, we must 
not hence conclude that to wrest those coun- 
tries from it is an easy task ; because several 
potentants have an interest in the preservation 
of them. 

On the side of the Rhine, we have made a 
conquest of every part that was situated advan* 
tageou&ly for us ; and we have put it out of the 
power of the house of Austria to molest us in 
that quarter : but this state of impotence is ia 
a great measure reciprocal It is, therefore, 
evident, that if rivalship and jealousy exist be- 
tween France and the house of Austria, the 
rivalship is not of that species which is the 
result of vicinity, nor the jealousy hardly at 
all the effect of such fears as are mutual, and 
of which the motives are immediate and at hand. 
It is a rivalship of power ; and a jealousy ex- 
cited by the desire of superior rank and in- 
fluence. But this rivalship is not the less real 
on these accounts. We ought to foresee 
what may happen j and to thwart the rival 
power in those projects pf which the execution 
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might place it in a condition of being injurious 
to us. 

Two neighbours, whom neighbourhood alone 
has made enemies, may be reconciled for ever, 
because they can annihilate this motive for their 
disagreement : they can become allies, without 
being injured by their alliance : it weakens not 
the strength of their frontiers ; it confines not 
their boundaries. 

But with respect to two powers between 
whom there is no.rivalsbip but that of rank and 
influence, their allies are their frontiers ; the ex- 
tent of their influence forms their true boundaries. 

If such potentates become mutually allied, 
they cease tp have separate and exclusive al- 
liances; they cease, in, cpnsequence, to have 
frontiers : ^their boundaries become mix^ and 
lost in each other. If, in this state, one of these 
powers, more cunning than the other, contrives 
to attach to itsself by secret agreements part 
o[ the allies who are, as it were, in common be- 
tween them, it acquires a superiority over the 
other, which has not taken the same precaution. 
These. powers are in the predicament of two 
subjects living under the protection of the lawt 
and of their fellow-citizens: if one of tkem 
makes particular friends, and with them is de- 
termined on the ruin of the other, he who has 
not taken for his defence the same precautions 
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tJ^fcich'theothet has adopted for his destrticfit^iiy 
idll infallibly l>^ the victim of his enemy. 

Alliances, therefore, between potentates who 
are rivals in influence are not' objects of trivial 
consequence, since their effect is to put an end to 
rivaUhip. 

But if this rivalship must necessarily continue 
to exist, the alliance is illusive. 

If one of the two rival potentates take advan-* 
tage of the kind of community of allies esta-« 
blished between them by their alliance, that al- 
liance becomes fatal to the other. 

In a word, if one of the two potentates be so 
situated as naturally to have more means than 
the other of perverting the community of allies^ 
hi the establishment of which community he, of 
consequence, has a stronger interest, the weakeif 
party deserves to suffer all the fatal consequences 
that may result ifrom in alliance imprttdently 
made. 

We have explamed the nature of a rfvulship 
of influence. The admission of the existence of 
this rivalship, and th^ measures taken by a po- 
tentate to acquire influence, form what we call 
system. ' • ' 

'the'rivalshif) wliich has hitherto existed h€^ 
twefehthe sovereigns of. France and of Austria^ 
'was, fdr a 16iig time, at once a rivalship of vici- 
nity and of influence j but since the treaty of 
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This rivali^Iup mu;5£ have ceased^ m coasequence 
^ tl^ afliance just contracted betvf^en those two 
mrerdga^ : jt real change of system has there- 
fore taken place^ and. the deed which has effected 
4hh change is, conseqiuendy, as important as it 
W91S necessary it shoujld be efficacious* 



§ XL Advantages ofihe new Syetem* 

It must not be deemed extraordinary, that I 
consider the treaty just <:oncluded as forming 
the basis of a ww system f nor that I give thi^ 
appeliation to the predicament in which it has 
placed ns with regard to the rest of Europe. 

The experience of all ages has taught us, that 
acdon is as necessary for bodies politic as for ani* 
ftnate bodies : and that, from this state of acti- 
vity, a necessary opposition results among the 
pow^>s of every country. Each of them selects 
that. pother for an enemy, which is most in a 
condi^on of being injtirious to it ; or, which 
is the same thing, it directs against such a 
|x>wtr its principal operations. It considers it 
as its only real enemy } and is ever ready to 
coalesce with inferior powers, in order to acquire 
by alliances a superiority which it cannot derive 
from its own strength : but such alliances zx^ 

VOLt I. Q, 
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stable *only tehcn they are teciprocaily uscfol : 
and where there is no common enemy^ thare is 
no durable alliance. As soon as Carthage wac 
~ destroyed, the alliance of the people of MaFi- 
seilles was despised. 

The treaty we have just made, considered in 
a certain point of view^ is no exception to the 
general rule. 

France looked on England as the principal 
power of Europe m regard to herself. She 
sought to strengthen herself against this power, 
by a grand alliance, which might enable her to 
dispense with a number of small allies ; and 
thus, by simplifying her policy, she was in a 
condition to combat England with more propor- 
tioned forces^. 

The marine is now her leading object. We 
must rtdfi England. There lies the main point. 
We cannot accuse Austria of formmg inimical 
pretensions ; she has no viewi on any of our pos- 
sessions# What obstacle, therefore, is there to 
an union with Austria ^ Spain no longer has 
any thing to fear for Italy: she may be re- 
venged on England^ and divide with us the 
burden of the war- Holland, assured of het 
barrier, swears to observe the most rigid neutra- 
lity, and leaves us no apprehension for the secu- 
rity of our frontiers. Nothing any longer pre- 
vents our withdrawing the garrisons from themi^- 



^nd employing all our land forces on the coasc i 
where, in concert with those at sea, they will 
threaten England, so as to divide her attention, 
and her fleets. ' 

Russia, perhaps, may be an opeti field for out 
negotiators, by extending to the northern powets 
that spirit of reconciliation which has tended 16 
unite the courts of Versailles and Vienna : per- 
haps we may l)e able to establish a mutual confi* 
dence between those of Petersburgh and Stock* 
holm; and, that point being gained, nothing 
will hinder the Swedes and panes from joining 
all their forces to ours, in order to humble the 
pride of England. 

These are very essential advantages, and such 
as we could not purchase at too high a rate. 

But what will be the situation of France? 
Allied to the power which, next to herself, 
.is the most formidable in Europe, she will be 
able to give laws to all her neighbours, and 
her moderation alone will set bounds to the em- 
pire she may exercise over them : she mjiy make 
the king of Sardinia repent his several breaches 
of faith ; and the king of Prussia, his clandes- 
tine treaties : or, should she pardon both, hef 
conduct will be attributed, not to weakness, but 
to magnanimity ; and the honour of it will be- 
long wholly^ to the generous heart of our mo- 
narch. Such a conduct will at all times insure 
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US allies, should we happen to iGfse the one we 
have gained. A just, disinterested, and power- 
ful mpnarch is sure of his object, when that ob- 
ject is to shelter the weaker powers, and to claim 
their assistance in opposing and overcoming pro- 
jects of injustice and ambitious enterprise. 

But, whatever may be the final result of the 
alliance we have just contracted, that result will 
be so remote, i»& to enable us to derive from the 
alliance all the advantages we could expect 
from it.. 

England will be hiunbled and punished } its 
fleets weakened, or destroyed ; our colonies wilt 
be unassailable ; our marine will have acquired 
a permanency of strength j and peace will have 
consolidated all these advantages^ before the em- 
press can think it her interest to swerve from the 
conditions of a treaty of her own creation ; and 
for the conclusion of which she has been long 
prepared : — a treaty which she has long ar-? 
dently wished for j which she considers as b^ 
own contrivance, and, indeed, as the masterpiece 
of her policy. In all this, there is nothing but 
what indicates a very long duration of the new 
alliance, and that our advantages from it will be 
nearly infinite. Let us however CKamine, whe- 
ther we have not good reasons for the belief, that 
the bands of this alUance will soon be unded ;, 
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and that its disadvantages will be at least equal 
to any benefit we can derive from it. 



4 III. Fmt Bisaidvantage — Thit Alliance JcanAot be 
durMe. 

I HAVE said, that France was induced to form' 
Ai* alliance wiflr the reignin)g empress, from z 
convictfon, that Eriglanxi was our f eal tival, anxJ 
the expectation of being so strengthened- as nof 
loiiger to stattd in awe of that nation, but, on the 
contrary, of Sreing abk to reduce its power. 

I agree, that England is tht rival of Prance in 
maritime affairs, fibt T^hat power, ntext to* 
France, holds the first rank on the continent ? 
What power can vie with her for a superiority 
m influence and credit, froni which the real su- 
periority of offensive sti*ength Necessarily, in the 
course of time, results ? The power which hold^ 
i^is rank in Europe, were it actually inferior to 
France in strength and influence, is the real 
rival against which sound policy ought to guard 
her : a rival, of which she ought to watch all 
the motions during peace, from having invaria- 
bly seen that rival at the head of her enemies in 
times of warfare. 

'fhe more I reflect on this subject, the 
monger is my cohvictioir, that Austria' continticir 
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(o be the power I have been delineatkig, as she 
Jias been for more than two centuries. 

If this point be granted, France must be con* 
sidered as having two rivals : one on the conti* 
nwt, in the house of Austria ; the other oa the 
ocean, which is indubitably England. 

Whence then has it happened, that these two 
power? have not concerted measures for a well* 
timed attack on their common enemy? For 
th^ nature of their mutual interests require^ 
ihexa to be allied. 

England has bei^n seen to contribute her share 
of nien and money towards the support of conti-- 
nental wars. |iow came Austrisi to take no 
psirt in a war by sea? not even by causing s^ 
diversion ? We must not, in xay opinion^ cpn^ 
elude, that, by not doing this, she has proved 
herself to he no longer oqr rival ; nor that, in 
beCopiing our ally, she h^ renounced her al- 
liance with ^gland. What motives cap induce 
her to place confidence in us when our contest 
with England shall be at an end? She must 
expect, (hat we shall oppose her views of aggran- 
disement; and that we shall not consider a 
treaty as a security for the continuance of her 
gopd-will, when ours shall haye become of nq 
yse to her. 

3he must therefore expect, that, in order tq 
1f^^ svure of her alliance^ we must limit h^Ji 
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|ower $ and hence sH i^ust coaclude, that no 
advantage can result to her from her coxmection 
«dth us : and that^ moreover, it will only last as 
lopg as our dread of England shsdl extort from 
us a Uttle complaisance and much dissimulation^ 

Thus^ the predicament ia which we stand 
"* with r^g^d to England, is the only security on 
which the reigning empress can rely for the per^ 
manency of our attachmmt to her interests. 
And what security have we for the continuance 
of her good-will to us f It c«umot differ from 
the motive which induced her to court our 
alliance i which, certainly, was no other than 
the fear in which she stood of Engird* Heiice» 
one defect becomes manifest in our alliance, as 
it appears not to rest on mutual apprehensions 
and mutual interests. 

The, vicinity of the king of Prussia, the weak 
state of the Low-countries, and^ perhaps, a 
want of power in the empress to attack us at the 
present moment, are considerations which Jiave 
probably concurred to induce her to form an 
alliance with us. 

If she dreaded our power, we have been 
wrong in relieving her from that dread : and, in 
thjis case, we relinquished our superiority^ from 
the moment in which we became her ally. 

If the power of the king of I^ussia was an 
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object of terror to her, was llat power alio an 
object of terror to France, its natural aUy ? 

Assurecfly not : for our last treaty wkh tht 
king ef Prussia was sufficient to prote, that wie 
ifid not consider him as a dangerous enemy. 

How then can we depend on the permanency 
of an alliance, foundied <mi motives so very in- 
consistent, that the most evident proola of a 
continued rival^ip between the twa contractmg 
powers are the result?—- The effq>reS8 treats 
*wkh us, because she stands in fear both' of usr, 
mi. of our atiy, the king of Prussia. 

We »eat with her> because we fear her ; and 
'because we are attacked by the Engfish, who are 
her allies. 

This aHiance was therefore contracted, ftom 
hatred to the English on the part of France, and 
from hatred to the king of Prtrssia, on the part 
of die empress. 

Concerted measures ate the natural result of 
an alliance : but what concerted measures can 
-1)e adopted by two contracting powers, whilst 
the principal ally of one of these powers is the 
principal enemy of the other ? 

Shall we say, that an union between the 
kings of England and Prussia constitutes a 
power equally formidable to the sovereigns of 
France and Austria,, and that against this power 
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they aught to have united thdr strength?— Thti 
su{^osidon cannot be allowed, unless vre adfok 
SQch-'anuhioh to be indissoluble : but, it is the 
very reverse ; it is a forced treaty with both the 
contracting parties, extorted by their mutual ap- 
preheiEsions. How can such an alliance be con- 
fitdered as a sacred tie uniting two powers, and 
rendesing their union so fbmudable, that two 
fither gieat powers should &el the necessity <^ 
tsaermg imo an alliance against them, and 
sacrifice mutual jealou^es which had existed 
fcr several ages ? If it be true, that allies are 
n^ the result of treaties;, but of interest, I think 
that tiuDgs will soon return to their natural chan- 
nel, and that each party will resume its accus- 
tomed alliances and animosities. 

We must not suffer the king of Prussia to be 
overwhelmed*, because the awe in wjiich the cm- 
press stands of his power is our surest guarantee^ 
in what relates to her ; the empress will not see 
England totally ruined, because, from that mo» 
mem, she would apprehend, that her alliance 
with us would become unsettled and precarious. 
What are we to think of an alliance which docs 
not reconcile us with the allies \of the empress, 
. nor make her the friend of our allies ? Such 



* This was however the hidden drift of Maria Theresa, cofti* 
ecaled from the abb^ Bemis, and not discovered till the adxni* 
aistration of ChoiseuL 
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itxi alliance would require, either that both sides- 
should Yemaia inactive^ in which case allies would 
be of no use^ or that one of the pardes should 
sacrifice its allies, or that both should make 
such sajcrifice. 

Let us examine, whether any of Ae thre^ 
cxpedioits be pracdcabl^: if not, it will fol- 
low to a demonstradc», that the new alliance 
cannot' be of a durable nature *• If . it be 
possible £br two powerful princes to make a 
mutual, sincere^ and complete sacrifice of their 
projects of aggrandisement, and of every species 
of ambition, it is impossible so to ascertain thdr 
sbcerity in such a sacrifice, as that each may have 
atn entire reliance on the other. The most pcv 
sitive declarations, even oaths, may be no more 
than proofs of an actual intention, and not a 
sufficient guard against future possibilities. 
State-interest includes innumerable predicaments 
in which a sovereign may repent of his engage- 
ments J and pretexts are never wanting for the 
puipose of varnishing his breach of £aith, or 
even throwing the blame on the parfy who is not 

* It lasted, apfarentfyy thirty- six years, and till the revo- 
lutionary war ; bat it was broken, in reality^ by the partition 
pi Ppland, in which Austria, to its own advantage, depriv^ ^ 
us of an old friend, and of a valuable ally. This loss, and the 
increase of the military and territorial power of the house of 
.Austria, have convinced France oi the necessity of increasing in 
ks turn its territorial power, in order to make head against tl;c 
augiDentation of ^e Austrian forces* 
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guilty of it. In a word, such engagements as* I 
am supposing are always considered as momen- 
tary and personal ; to be modified by innume* 
rable tacit exceptions, which it is impossible to 
include in positive conventions or limits, because 
princes have not the disposal of contingencies. 

No predicament therefore exists, in which a 
reliance can be placed on the mutual promises 
of sovereigns in contracting perpetual alliances ; 
and it would be the extreme of imprudence to 
rest our measures on such a reliance. 

The intentions of the reigning empress cer- 
tainly do not appear at all equivocal : she 
wished for the alliance which has been con- 
tracted : after mature deliberation, she has pre- 
ferred this alliance to that of England ; but, in 
becoming our ally, she expected that our alliance 
would be advantageous to herj she expected 
to derive greater advantages from it than she 
tad drawn from her connection with England* 
What are these advantages ? This is the point 
we h^ve to examine^ 

§ rV. Advantages which the Empress eapects io derive from 
this AUian^€. 

"Was it the view of the reigning empress to 
avoid a war with France ? If this wish was the 
only motive for her conduct, we have gone be- 
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yond the mark in our alliance \(^th her. Such 
a project cannot act a» a motive for insuring a 
perpetual alliance^ since it impliesi^ m a mtx^ 
greater degree, a kind of fear, and a decided' op- 
position of interests, than that confidence and 
identity of interests which are the very soul of 
alliances. 

We must not therefore suppose, that the fear 
of war was the motive for an alliance, cm the 
p^rt of the empress ; the less sa, as this motive 
moreover cannot from its natuse be reeiproeak 
Must we trace the inducemeafi 1^ the mi^con- 
xlact of England, who tyrannised ov^ fhe 
court of Vienna, and at lengjbh gave thai: coutt 
a disgust for an unequivtdent ajiiance ? 

If such be the motive, it is the more weak, as 
k has no essential point of interest for its fouaw 
dation : and if the empress appears to have 
taken so important a step only to throw off a 
yoke, which she could not be compelled to bear, 
we may justly apprehend, that she will one 
day relinquish our alliance with equal levity. 
The empress could withdraw herself from the 
state of servitude in which England held her, by 
at length determining to act a leading part, and 
no longer submit to the dictates of the king 
of Great Britain. For this purpose, so strict an 
alliance with France was by no means necessary. 
Did she- throw off one yoke only to put on an- 
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otb^? Was it h&r deliberate objfct to p}|icfi 
herself in a ^t;e of detpeodeace on France^ a». 
she had beea on ^e king of England ? If siMph 
was her design^ can we rely on the stabiiity a^d 
duration of ao extr^rdinary a resolution ? 

The more I reflect on the views of the em* 
pre^s^ and the various ranuEcations, as I may 
call then;]!, of the ambition of Austria, the 
stronger is my conviction, that the empress was 
weary of meeting France in the way of all h&e 
projects i and of expecting from England thpsei 
succours, and that increase of influence, which 
she had all along been promised, but which the 
house of Austria had invariably purchased, by. 
the adoption of measures suited to the inter^tS: 
of England much more than to its own, and^ 
as the price of English aid, by the loss ef part 
of its territories, wheaever France rendered 
abortive their united eaterprises»\ 

The empress had observed, that, Ii3r more 
than one hundred and fifty years, warfare and 
nqgociation had been incessantly to the disad« 
vantage of her power; though, during the Same 
Period, both had contributed to the aggrandi e- 
ment of England^ Hence she concluded, that 
England considered her in no other light than a^ 
a convenient tool, to. be more or less respected^ 
' accordingly as the idea prevailed of her assistance 
becoming necessary ; this she felt more than ever 
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ia the present instance : when the English^ to all 
iq>pearanc^, were compelling her to adopt such 
measures as would be useful to thprtky while 
they were prejudicial to her own interests. In a 
wordy she has disengaged herself from ties that 
were &tal to her ; and that without renouncing 
her projects ; but, on the contrary, with the full 
. resolution of rendering their success, more than 
ever, secure: she has become the ally of a 
sovereign who, in no case, can require her aid ; 
because, whilst at peace with her, he can want 
assistance from none but maritime allies: a 
sovereign by whom she has ever been thwarted j 
who alone has the power of impeding her views; 
and a claim on whose good-will she expected 
to acquire, by simply swearing to be ever hii 
friend and ally. 

It is worthy of remark, that, by this conduct, 
the empress has sacrificed none of her allies; 
Great Britain is the only power that Can com- 
plain of her at the present Juncture : but this 
ally, with all its power, can in no way be useful 
to' the empress but by means of subsidies ; 
and the loan of those subsidies, on the part of 
England, relates wholly to the preservation of 
the Low-countries. Now, the nature of this 
object is invariable ; and^ by her treaty with us, 
the empress has saved England the expences 
in which she must have been involved by a con* 
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tlnciital war. It is even doubtful, whether the 
empress has served or injured England, by be- 
coming our ally : if the opinions of the English 
patriotic party be founded, she has rendered 
JLngland a very essential service, by prevent- 
ing that nation from being a dupe, and from 
expending, without advantage, sums of money 
by land, which may be much better employed ia 
naval operations. 

The king of Sardinia also may, perhaps, com- 
plain of the new alliance : but he is not an 
ally to be lost or gained by variations in the 
general system. Situated between two powers 
Which, separately considered, are equally fbr- 
tnidable to him, but which never can unite 
for his destruction, his permanent system is to 
take advantage of the moment, and to turn the 
quarrels of his neighbours to account, by spil- 
ing himself to the highest bidder.^ 

Russia is, in no shape, affected by the rec^t 
treaty between the two powers, to the one of 
which she is nearly a stranger ; and only allied to 
the other heox motives wholly foreign to the 
actual treaty. We may even assert, that if 
Rlissb be interested in the treaty, it is only as 
she may derive advantages from it ; since the 
empress, from her alliance with France, is placed 
in a condition of attacking the grand-signior, 
or defisnding herself against him, far more adr 
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vaHtageousIy than she could have done either bt 
any other predicament : whence it follows, thaC 
the czarina has much more reason to rely os 
her co-operation, in case of hostilities from the 
Porte, or should she have occasion tjo attadk: 
that power. 

I make no mention of the Dntch* The new 
treaty effects no change in their situation with 
relation to the empress. Their connection of 
^terests remains as heretofore, and their friend- 
ship as invariable as their interests. 

It is evident, therefore, that the empress has 
not sacrificed any of her allies : and, that point 
being admitted, it is unnecessary, to prove, that 
she had no intention of making them a sacrifice 
to her new alliance ; for she certainly did not 
intend to go beyond what was requisite in tic 
actual posture of her affairs. 

But, it may still be asserted, that she, effec* 
tn&Uy, and as far as it was in her power, sacri- 
ficed the king of England, since she abandoned 
his cause at the time when he called on her for 
assistance. I have already answered this ob- 
jection : but, to remove it entirely, it will be 
sufficient to shew, that this dereliction is of no 
consequence. For the result will be this, that, 
owing her no more than a parity of conduct, 
we ought to make no sacrifices to hfir but such 
as are merely apparent. It is possible, and eveft 
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j^ofaabk^thoElEjfnnn^^sty thedd^ dr£ng1and 
hzdJ^Ti^i. plaixioxi eoccitmg'al gefieral Wanhl 
Europe* Bitf-citf isn evident that he^|iad reKn- 
i}uisli8d tins p]faii;befoc&the^cxmdusion of ^ our 
oJliaiKeii ^^QfiitOb pointy hk treaty H >vitli ^tbe 
Jdng<;of Prlissia a:»^/mcont}e9t3dde.proa£ Foe, 
TtotsiMistxn^m^: my^ SsislertiQ]i,jthat .thiS) treaty 
itiraSithe resuitofi reciprocal feai!s, it is e\ri(feniv 
^Tiat thi JfiHig.of ^Englandj;iinrghti:hiVe ife- 
•ciined condodingit^ from titb very motive! .which 
hastened :it$ conclusionr.. ^ l^hc^ kiiig g£ Prussia 
^as:in awe of the Russiam^pbwer, andhislfeaiis 
linduced him^ to treat vrith i^hglsbid. .'But how 
cametbe latter to relieve her eneniyfrom appre- 
hbnskms which she-hadlier&elf. endeavoured to 
jcrekte ? The kiftgrbf Englshd had either excited 
-thcs^ fears only 'xwth a vi4w/of 'bringing; hun to 
ai treaty widi'kimself ; or, afteiiip^egotiatioigcWith 
Russia- for an aitrty <Df 'sixty thousaml.rate^ he 
.'Was apprehensive, that 'the adv^uitages his might 
derive from this force, might not xibuiiter-balance 
'tbe> enmity of the king of Prussia. In either 
case, he has effectually renounced the projett of 
• a general, war; sihce, on the one band, he has 
rendered his alliance with the czarina of no }xsc 
'to that proj^t ; and, on the other, by guaran- 
tying Silesia to the king of Prussia, he has 
pisit it Ota of his power to cffier the eniipress 
a' ffu£cient inducement to take up arxns. 
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To the WtCfr^/thettforOy mxipai Miaint4 
biit U> ibilow t^e example df ti» kiitg; of £ng» 
iaad, in giying to France, and receiving from 
iifir,3Lpiotm%t cf strictiieatiiaM^f ; aftbr fliiB£v|t 
ssfepy it became a ipatkeif etf< indtfercDce to 
JEbiglahd, whdJiBr the empsets jxugfat or n^ji^ 
pot i^rooeed id a second, by .majkmgun ftfliance 
."with'tbe FrEi\cli mAnarclu' /iThe anJy dana in 
-tKis alliance' idiich ihight dispirase £ngland, 
iWoiddhave been dib promide of noiotual assist" 
oUice ;. but the I eMpress eztdnded her concern 
&XE the 'interests of Smgland: & far as to except 
«out nf ithe .defdnsive alliance the ooafy cafe that 

. waqki-padb^Wy exist fbrafengthof Itinie.v: - 
c: I'jdccnot!maint!ain,lihat tih^ 
t£tance bahrevihoi!e.0£:teality ii^ theiB; than, those 
•madaei to -France iby.tiie empres^'queea :; it i»iai& 
inot, in my iopiniDn,. intended,! iftatany of th^ 
^^kii^g.V'allies should be left at the menc])^ of their 
natural: lenemifis;; - inor do I "b^Heve that any idea 
rwas conceived of so &tt£ring oi$ropevati^ns, as ta 
Trdaikr the good-^uilllof the ^ngio£<Siio^aMail either 

. : ioc:ihose wholhave a right tor cfefei it,' of ,<he8e 
i who'h^ iadebtfidi, for it to his tfpaty : ^d. if, 
^m lyiit. lii^t^ tQ add, I ni^y seepi toj^f^)^^^,, 
-Jfih^jthc^; Wicyfelh^ natural cpi^f ^uenae^ <^ the 
scffcant tr^Saty, it *ill be ipnjy :to ^^t in ?h^ clearer 
giig^imjr: ohser^ations €n_fhe\coQdufitivrQ ong^t 
to pursiK,:inccwjsequen$.e)ef QU* npfi'iHx?m^. 
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jcV. :Di3advdntage ^Hmding^th^ Jimsnte-^A Jhithf^ Ob^ 
serv(mce <^' ii .u^ompfttibliB]'ii^ mofe n^iturali pnd c<m*\. 
sequeuily more essential, JlUances*^In^uirjji as to what, 
AH^antecrttfC'fiethttil td ^fante. ' 

■/: ..■,..;'.••' ■ • . -• - ■ •> 

Wii AT V hav6 to aM witi ■ ddmplew^thd pfoofi ' 
thatJ otir fecex^t alliance i cannot b^ dt^tal^e^ 
^iiice ir undertake I to isho^ that ir is as incdi^v^ 
padbieimth ;(^fl!re btlier allranas^y 'as^ ib i«rilifildo 
calcalstted .taiooalesce withf itllo^-of^the.^ttii--* 

-iWiiemtiMipo^ejrfr gii(reinuti)dt|)iJ6¥His68 o^p^^ ^ 
petnal iniitf , they : ^e .^dcdgtecf mul«^ll5> m'pr<!f^^ 
mrt for ^laph fsciptocaliadvanfag^^' andHo assisf 
one another riearly>oa^a;ii~ ociia^iotui rvetiture^-' 
even to assert, that such promises almostnmpfy,!^ 
that neither of the two poviAers^fo)uld under- 
take enttrprhts . not approved ' of by ' tbe^other, ^ 
or in mhich that otherrit^ not ha¥^ octasi^J 
to.share. The reason^ of this is, that tlfe fiature^ 
of a war is almost alwayiS problematical, wheU'^* 
we wish it to be so } whence it follows, that if ^ 
mutual succour be so inherent in the nature of 
tlie war, and' so dependent on the> terms of the 
o^eaty) of alliance, that a faithful observance <^ 
its engagements ^proves the only motive that cas 
induce u&.to^ take a part in the w^> it will ' 
almost invariably happen, th^tthe>i)ature>o£^su£b 
a wan wiU becopiea mai^tep in diipute^beto(mii 
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the two parties J and while one party contends 
that it is defenaye, the other will maintain it to 
be offensive, as an excuse for not being con- 
cerned in it. Siich a dispute will give ri$e to 
coolness ; and, whfcther it may end in a refusal 
or a grant of the succour dcroandedy'it willne- 
cessftrily occasion- reciprocal [ dissatisfaction and 
disgust^ the almost sure foi'erunners of a rupture, 
or [of miarked indiftereiice. . We may,- therefore^ 
assort, that . an alliance k insecure, 'when it 
seems to admit a case in which one of the 
twO';^li^a >iU hive .ocGasjipn .toi.rcbim assist- 
ance from tfee. other/ aii^iwhen It ,will:.be. the 
interest df /the latter riot. to i. comply* Ott' 
thjQ^js, principles, let us .examine f,ihetallianoe in. 
question... ; . , . '• 

. Till now, the following have been the natural, 
allies of Fraiice: i. the grand-signior ; 2.. 
the king of Prussia^ 5. such princes of Ger- 
many as have it heart the- preservation, of the 
Germanic liberties ; 4. Sweden ^ 5. the kings 
of Spain and of the two Sicilies, 5 .6. the re*' 
public of Genoat 

The, King of Denmark, is also, an ally of 
France J. but his alliance bears no direct refer- 
ence to the house of Austria : thfi necessity of 
coUiHerbalaacing the power of the Clarina, and. 
of; i^tain.tainiRg an' equilitaium between .her Jind 
Sv«^ejte0,^ha&:; formed -thic. principle, of -that aU: 



tiance, at pitsent strengthened- by maritime iir- 
jqpest;. ,i '.[ \' - r ' --.■•- .^! ^"' r- . •- 
The Spanish atiianGfe has teng rested on no 
ibundation but the iilterestj, which the infants of 
Spain have in the fate of Italy. A morie power- 
ful and essential interest, but liable to greater 
revolutions, inay, hcncefohvard, be the bond of 
this Alliance. Meantime, the affairs' of Italy 
jvill always greatly interest the'cotitt of Spaing 
andcfiuifice tbdiriect its choice in affiances.' " The 
present state of Italy does n6t kibrnpel it !to fefc 
hasty in this choice j it may remain ^ on ^isid 
terms with the 'cbuft of Vi«ma; andUts 
fcrmty >pth that of France may. be uiidistufbed 
by storms, during thieKfe of the king of Spain } 
because this prince, under the guidance of hi J 
queen, will concern himsdf little about the 
affairs of Itajy j and hlr-dfy^hink of adopting 
proYisiooal measures fpr»thig possible event of 
his rdying without ussjis^*; J -Ih which ease the 
empress and i the king 6P Sardinia thight lay 
Glaiaa.^to the ©tatfes- 'pflfim'- Phil^i 'asHheirs hf 
m^rev^ion. ij : -> ^-iif^"^ -lu.f^.x". ^'.t ■ . •/; '•-> '"•^ 
:y!B>itithisijuiictUi*e^^f!6vftits h not'tHe le^s^irri 
cvitjftjie )dn fhat ^a^cfifeint ; and if must evfdffftfy 
prove fatal j 'either to fhfenew alliance, which 
we must relinquish in order to protect the 
Spanish princes, or to the system of Italy, 
which will be shaken by the reversion of three 



dakcdomb :aa (it wai:tak« from the Id^g of 
Naples the barrier intended for him, and destroy 
,the bjilance f)fTpp^er ih that country. 

The Gcpoefe, for^rptten in ilhe treaty of alh% 
ance, although they have pbinta of interest to 
settle v^th the court of Vienna, .wil) necessanly 
lose s^l th2tt cpiifidenpe ip US9 which x^orposscblt 
..wai|t of their aesUtance has 'heretofore inspired : 
they (ivjill ep^^^yomr to gain mew protectors; 
^d wiU, pfcp£llle,^^.trust. their interests to the 
^•sfo : ppwerji, '^mx IK>w they conrider as their 
pppre^qrs.; 

, f]com this ch$Vge twill result the niorai impos* 
gihi^ty of ^isQn|^ (hejyAgdomx)f Naples, -should 
it happen toilpt^ tiitackediby the jiouse of Aastria^ 
ppr influepLce pver the court pf Rome wiH 
suffer a prodigious fall. Thus, far from rc^ 
medying the dfifftc^. in the treaty o£ Aix.la. 
•^Qh^pcille, iijye ^sh^Jl: CKperignpe all its disad. 
|if3jita^e§9 y?itb5Qptilhe;Iiig^erof any henefe from 
our con^plai^^e. Sbo^Wi sve t^isb tp act on 
difF^renfjpa-jncij^s} slj^|j[I4^QAy5our.aoa+Garl6s 
in the plan he certainly forms of reunhingJcbQ 
|yfp\TOf of N^plgl m^ Sj^ftin/ 9x oi lca*ing:ihe 
^tjsxi^, to pne of ; his c^Ms§^ : ot, ishoaflft tvo 
pi}tder.take to supppr|rdpjj Philip in!the'posscssiou 
pf the three duchies, whether he do or do 
not ascend the throne of the two Sicilies ; we 
ihall be oblige4 to hf eaK with our new ally. 
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sM lias )^&Kpi.etvaiimS(^i oil Whfe^ 'vii^'sfee^ td' 
rely, must necessarily split. • ''• "■' ■ ' 
'•^Mca-eWiialtthe ^ii of luroiJe,^|6t'ttS-exa- 
iiyfie'Mo'ifi^ i^^^IHtbie^ b^ik^frtWi^&i^^d 
10^ ^fi»e!tfbe.'te 'tM Otiwisavrnftty itadfh»iiii 

m^i. TB *bWj Ve 1feV6- had the ^mS 
Hfka^. A-'t^valsl^ of vfeiiilt^ 6|i the ^h^'of ' 
i^-gfattd4{g^(M!y iin)f 3r rivaUhi^ e^ uifiu«ftCbe^ 

oSVf^vSioaiitiththt JPbvt^ Oui fte jpltidge o^ it9 

<rlK^r>«tPelBSd(>t^ii8fki^beetf produced oAfhM 
iifiM feftkJ^^g'ofa trtky, whkJhififcJtonry 
^t!^<itsijit&tsSi^(ifiY<iats,' but k, on our pa^i 
a'^t%Uii«£ oliUei^lMllft^ ag^tmsv that poivef, shbuU! 
iC :JihMn9ei^6 k>jtitkies &g{Stist'the dthpr^ 
<|»|tA f iMuchi tHhe.had not elal^^if 9Hii&»ri had 
dbi^t^ from ihe Fbrte a'doiKLratien^ ^rtmc td 
ttiactsiiuch.ra^ 17491 s^M'us tl^^'retiewaiofW; 
and^i^ i&ye jgi'^hv^'^eOttatitin nfhiSJers r>e»^oi^ 
«o b€nete^tfiaf,Jit*tt^^<toctit 'are ¥iik ^eqtffest^ 
kig^ tfet'V'deiRi^jiHbti, -^6 fee'^eMeaVoUlftig 
to! fonri'a-desi^aHTahd^ -wJftQhi^' ^o>Jpei^5|jffilS 
^hiat4ire Wtfft iu^gi odff^ stoBtftaifehl !-^Bf« 
tet'u* figKdy pa^s oVef"tfiis^:ciftumstaiice. It, 
}s an inconvenience in our treaty, which we 
jranhot repaif ; iet us see what must be the 



90»H»*»jeBcfts.<(>f:.U/:.jfor tbi?^.»l>o|iH. that lief 

ance to be foreseen. ..;. • ;•..>«-..•. 
. The ^cFpdlt into. v(\wh '9r«;iiiu$t,ltay« ^tn 
with th«j|\)rte, |iot only ft?ma jtfef ^fla flf ,91W 
l^?/Prweedifig, but from its vpry. ep§fftg^ al$^ 
W?I £iv?,n$e.tq di$3^van^geK:9C inQr§;.t^ 
on^,^njd.. j$hpv44.^he.Qtt9map mi]}iste^& adopt 
a.rjgid interpretfitipQ. of , 9^ Ip^mi^es f& tbte^ 
ex!^ff§sSt,th^Y m\\ pe^s^.tp.jeg^i^il: us :a9 use^ 
alji^i and^^y-seek rfvffl^ p?i -«Mr;d<MnB0(erc«k 
for the expO8e(i:S,taA«ii^jy{Wch'w0:|hall.t»jS*p?. 
posed to have left them. F<lf iff9«^f:tlO«u}ti)}^ 
us 5?^ the . tim,^ afld. ; mp4e,,,pfj,tfe^ )<WPf^9t^ 
tJiexMfiU,CQ?i9p4th6rp;frppioHfe» "VidiWe rfwtt 
Efi longer ;bay^ |he[me3T\S;flC#ifigP«»g..t0.riifi«k 
^Hqfeias we n^yd!??Hi;?4y^?vtj^;ft}9§iw,PV8hiaMi^,. 
§P.;lpi»g. howfver,. jiis ,.thQy.iu«4e6fekeaIW»bing, 
|b« «in.$»4apger il^e irwasiUity p/ Siaopip 
VP fn^^.Ten^am, .iwiA?fg?T4.t».thS!n» iq ^ kiiA 
p( ,ip4iff"^€n?g,i w^ijc^ ,n|%X,j^i^;P€Fhap%b§. ywiyj 
ipjimquA.tpf.uSj, j,But,.,?>gviidx;t$p^.,^HaG]^- thft 

V/J^;bfir,. pr.,fijri?^ j^ s|iBHla^;?iic«o»rs:ii|., 
fen and,mp,5ijy. .p/!iff,y%x"cfjpfh£r,Re pl^Jps^ , 
fi«r..tutHi?i»5^fe ^RCfihap^ .^9pd,..bim;^q, 
such a,pitcb,(^as : Jo.-puin,. our comn^c^ce in , the.. 
Levant. 
}{ the grand -signior should commence a war 
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?^fl^t:?cfi{*?%: jli? i§,^Imofit -catain, that tho 

n3p|p^jrde3;v9l9^?^.- ag^QSt the BoiftCf 

Yh^: .ij»lk4iKg^^^ a case p£ our , ailianc«| 

a|i4! P^f ei^bcurrassment from^ it will be the 
sap^. H^n^e, it is obvious, that we confine 
tb; iQttcHnjaa ^inp^ret to a state of total inactivity 
in Europe; from which shqfujd it rouse, far 
from bdng of any use to us^its^fir^t act of hosti- 
Uty ' will be tha shoal, on whi<^ will be lost, per* 
b^ps, for 6f^fi> 'the a|[i9ient al^^fe wc; ha^ 
»iaptai|ie4:?0$l;^it-:ir^^ ; ... .^ :;u /. 

dij3gfaqenS^4Con^i;a]atinopk lose a^ ally^ 

ii\:wjbpm ^§hjq foMid her, rchief sec^riity on the. side 
9f rg.u^ifi4Tbu^whfiteyer mfy ^g jtq her the event 
9f7^g^rAitj&.:?^»i9m, that,jl^ing no. longer 
WMWiiffti;^99sjtSfltinQpk^% the infliM^ce of 
francgy.'j^fii \pJLlf ^herelo^e a great part of her 
€w4it» a^ ^5i?^L*tijii ^^l^^^o hppe.fatlin future^ 
It.isj.«a(«?3»^^x,lfeTWl)JS, J that, however tWc}U^ 
4%@8||^^ jt^e .^m9i wl>r wt tbe-sble to :taV;e the 
ffV$L^'y?h^?<fe»r.i53g^sj::lflu^ on sff }^ge a 
^?^»ih^fXRf9fc. Tiliijiowrj; if apprehensive 
^ itta^feH ^PV^Atk^. united f^r^tts .of ;}thc,rtwo 
4}Bgi^€?, ;Ru|fi»[ 4#.d' A»gtria,..^J^$.PflrJfeWight^ 
q^pect aidivi^rsipn/in its fayx>ur on the? part of 
France. This, hope is done away by our nev^k!^ . 



fr^ityj ^bith^ fy^^erh hot tessefte*V at-fcstst; 
jidf to alic€(jHal. propfrftictaW' -Arid ^ve ttWS? 
jidt'^^pe^t fe sfee the e!rtjii*m-a!*oj^-^ 
i^'^ecteif^ lea^t of al5, ift siicft^a iitann# ^4* 
4^t, ki'thdr defence, against Rwsta'. iiet Ai# 
iSie will hesitate to joift the latter power ki a ^a#;- 
which she will have profoked *fmitt? the Tuf& bf 
ah attacik bn-Swed^ii^ ' ^ ^- . ^ ^ •:.... 
We may th^refoi^e re^ - assitred, that,* fey 
oStitreatf^ We havi • t^hknger* the bfesi? part! 
Af du? iiot^hetri' system ; '^nd tfea*^ in eSfiv 
sequence, this system is greatly- ^eafk^rtidv-'l^ 
i« foH?>vrififp tfhrough ks "otHei^bi^ctee^, and 
s^'wKctficr }i have-iu^ained' ^iiy-farft*r'inpii^^ 
• ThekiAg of Kosiia, thbtigfr^ft^Iy W \««tk^^ 
1* in cssentj>F tRJ of $A^readi.^^''Sefcfoed'^g;^i^ 
dpposJtibii- frokthc grailff.\if|Aic$J iiy^«i^^6ti4i' 
mfluetice, by that oFTraneey -attaFB^^iniflai^aF 
interests, he might* bpehly <fk:li!r#' ifi*'fay&ti*''6f 
Sweden }h6 v/m in a s^te of iaM^^ iii^ cbtiMi/ 
wlfhourrf^fc, tike jMh i»thiy^ir1rt#P6Md.<' i¥^ 
^tcfeentyhe h^s iSifch m^rie%«fe«i'tt»dni*hte*8Sfej' 
is ll^e ydst plrd^fed'^ be ^Kffifosfe on t'fe ^^^pfi 
sWeden rftj-is^bpeft^to yttbcks'^S^^htfielSift!*^ 

4tf€fetf?^^h6 is^*a*^ttirige'r sfecfe*tid8^ifr Pbia^Sl^ 
Ak i>^ith'^»t^,. ^ Sfed6id> tfce Wft^' 4f ■ Pdlilfi» 
difej afid the^^m^eSfl'be'deiirtitobf filling tfi^ 
flirdne by a fti&g of her owft creation-, whaif 
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part shall »re have to get *? A great revolution 
inay take place in Sweden^ aided, perhaps, by 
(he kiog of Prussia, ivho may hope to convert 
that power ipto a useful aUy : which revolution 
Ijniy caui^e il toi^e lost to us, and complete the 
desiaructioni of its monarchy. In foreseeing 
^sisimiisfortunes, i ground them on the suppo*^ 
^tioT^ th^t titer terms of our alUance with the 
emprisss mil be adh^ed to by us with the utmost 
punctuality. 

On the same suppoisition^ I might venture to 
piiedict a protestant cc^federacy, which would 
be joined by the. king/of' Prussia, the Jkiiig 
of Ei^iand,' Sw^cfen, Denmark,- and- all the 
prinsses o£ the' empk^ wb6 are attached- to 
the refi^i^maddn; tnf fact, they must consider us 
as thdneiiemiesy whil^ ^^ act in concert with 
the emperor as) good and £iithful allies : and not 
the {vdtestants only,- but^uch'of the cathoMcs, 
ai90,ias are 'attached to the piesent.S)'^tem, ma^ 
foam- an' opinion 'Ofui e^ally ufifevourable ; if 
they see that <^tMr- conduct, in what relates to 

• ^ : '.:: y;r, ^c'^i ' '■ Vi;^..,,./ • . < ; 

* That of sil^nce^ aiid submission.. She has since conferred 
th^ <JroWn (fe^fetacnof her favomrites : attd it was with the view 
of kecjiun^ if^ft )}^ow^ disj^oaal, thatr'she .subsequently engaged 
in a variety of impolitic and unjust enterprises, which ended in 
the^inal^Hf^lW^jf 't^bland.-^uty* as ^ the above questioft ori-r 
gin^ted \n.jqs^yfifi4 w^s tli(;o put';tQ tbitlabbiS deBcmis, and 
to t^e duke of Choiseul, the stn^wr must be referred to those 
iwo nunisters, and to their adherents.— (Note from the author 
of these Memoirs). > * 
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tfaem,' is influenced by our. •deference to 
the em|<ness. . Biit this must happen, or we 
mvt$t T/enpunce' hcrallianciB : for so dij^rently 
^re ite. situate' frarh Her in what concerns the 
eiA|>ire, that we ^hall hate>ho faVottisto %dtim 
on hsT part ; whereas^ ^he will require fvom ud 
not to ptefer princies {in whose go6dr-:will wis 
hftyelna interest ; in^whoseiaSkirs^iiipi conperax'i; 
and whQs^ iftea$urje» she .will:. not .fitU'tocdqict 
in unfavourable colours) to her, who is a prini.^ 
cipal iid^inber of. the empire } ,to .the emperor, 
who rpresides. oyer it, to jtvhom it. would' he 
humiliatfa^g nbt :tip cqrry feia point j^ iaAdwhosci 
honour, will be ppnsid^Ted ^$ gr^tly.ironcexneA 
in e^ch transac- tioQir . , Ag^n9t suicb disparity of 
influence^ all we can urgi^ y/tU U^.^. duties- iiqh 
posed on us as^guara^^es of th^ oofiireji duties^ 
so solemnly and repeatedly /sworfflt to^ lar^^dmedti 
we can allege only tte.ueice^sltyjofifataintai^ng- 
the present §y3tein ; of prestexingrliberty^o/thc 
Germans J. and a huvifx between ioiir ironders: 
^d the Austria prpyinces.-wSuxih: J language 
will be considered by the empress not as thjit 
of an ally, of a perpetuar frie,n4i,,ii|ti() ^ that 
of a halffreconciled enemy, an'^^ferrial rival; 
Yet, if* we do . liot h^old. thisl Iangi»g^,..iitfid act • 
conformably to it^ what will beihe fatte "bf the 
system of the empire ? And if, ^ under cover of 
this alliance, which will have taken from the 
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Ocrmans '• the guai-anty of their libertie§^ ai^d 
have added strength to their oppressors, they be- 
bound in chains which they can nev^er shake: 
off, $hall we find ourselves, if a rupture which, 
we must adinit to be possible should take^ace,, 
in the same condition, in which we were before 
we. signed the treaty ? 

Lshail here add nothing to what I have re^ 
marked concerning the king of Prussia. I ah^U 
merely observe, that his power enables him to 
render great services to a potent ally ; i^at it 
makes him very formidable to his neighbours ; 
and that his first attacks are tremendously impe* 
tuous : but that, with all this, he csfnnot become 
the leading party in an extensive war ; that 
France will never have cause to. dread him, be- 
cause she is out of his reach ; and that, as all 
his advantages must be gained by the rapidity of 
his motions, he must always require the co- 
operation of an ally, against whom the forces 
of his enemy may be compelled to turn : for^ 
if such a power as Austria, which has great 
resources, fliould contend singly with the 
king of Prussia, the latter might obtain some 
advantages,, at the beginning, but Austria 
would be revenged at the close of the wan 
Hence we must infer, that an alliance with the. 
king of Prussia may be very useful to us ) that 
his power cannot give us cause for alarm ; and 



thfitt kt can never take ths tea4 while unlteot 
with ns^ in military) iterations. We must not^ 
fheFefore, apprehend^ that be will erer be able 
to take from us. oui^ $aperiority ofinfiuence^ or 
torenfi^T our inteiresis. dependent on his awn* 

But' dl this we Have td fear from our recent 
alliance. It is very possible, that> as allies of the/ 
empress queen, we may act no raoce than., a 
seccmdary part : and this can nerret he dbsie.^: 
our advantage; for t^]& princess and her svchi 
cessors will always consider, that \Be. maiy de». 
tgch ourselvesc from their all^ce, and howk 
that moment become again their ptincipal an*. 
tagonists, and form the natursd counterpoise of 
their power. 

§. VT. What Conduct we ought to pursue wi Consequence of 
our new AUiance. 

If we have no reason to rely on the durabiliiy 
of our new system, we must look forward to 
the change, which will reestablish that we have 
just relinquished: but, above all, we shpuM 
be convinced, that, as our alliance with the em!- 
press can be neither durable, nor advantageous;, 
to us, no considerable, sacrifice ought to. b^ 
ttiade as the price of giving.it more consisteircy*-. 

Its principal advantage cannot last heycmd 
the duration of the war with England i. wiience 
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Bm- allyi.^h^ #^ts 9f ^u$:h ciyiUde? shptty b^ 

-m.jtJS®ysitc^ia|.jthdr m^u^^^ dm, cam 

«S^^ ^0iffieft)i!6jL v^p fe3 to encpiiira^^ smH t^ 

and to conviiji9$,,fli^ni ti|a£ w^ ;W5i^§t«id: ^m 
§if^ iniW?e$tS;|:p<?: ^11, to :sacrijic§ t\i^m tP lnre- 

$y^ |Q hgc^^i)itsi , <if s.wom. h4|r§4 %wWt ua^ 
^7i4be«e :^Jfco|ef:,^s-t^e care.j^pjt i^ ^iit rthi 

treaty ^ of -H^y^w, We ,s Jill remw3it»: tfeO' ^t 
fSKMnatk» M: i*i<* heh0W o^r wfepy^tod 
the errors iato, wbi<A we were .1§4; by that a^U 
ordination. Let us cojitktue to. tftfce th$ lead* 
Wg part, siWe tiat belpAgs tP.ys; fiiid'if it be 
feue, :tbat thf[iisa?iprf5$ hi^d nnofe reasons for 
feringtd§$iroit8:v^lhe tet'e treaty, th^ wehad (qt 
givingit Qur^ss§nt,. let us take^^fir^'tp remifid 
her oi' this, ailji i^of forget it oii^elfes: a^d> 
»^ithout actu^y bres^king with I^r^ let us lea^y^ 
h«r tg>. imagine that we are alwaya r^*dy to fe 
80. Let .u$>voi4> nipre than all, ev«?y kind p| 
^gagement, that might render her- allian<^ 
tpo necessary fpr us; and let us j(^^ h^r i|9.^ iip^ 
enterprise, the executipn pf wht^Ji WQi^id reip^er ' 
us dependent on her. 
TMt fiL^lt w;s^ committed by the cpurit of 
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Madrid, in wgtiiilg' the treaty 'O^ 'SScrftiia ; H 
placed itself in a state'-of' entire dependence ori 
the bounty of ^Charles VlV:-Mid-tKsf m<^ardi 
ivas fully detettriin^d^to shbw very litflc kindiS^ 
to a court he. det*«i*di and which lie was reablYed 
not to allow t^gdt footing in Italy-. ^ -^^- 

From our reconciliation with thfe bead of ^« 
empire, let us take the opportunity' of increa&ig 
our influence in Germany. Let the states of ^^ 
empire be assured, that, without losing an iSly, 
and a giiarantfee'bf th^ liberties j'dtey "have. at-* 
quired a powerful protector ti^tfh'l^eir'^bvereign*! 
let us avs^il ourselves of this favourable oppor- 
tunity, to regain at the diet <2)fRatisbon all, that 
a predicament entirely the reverse of this caused 
us to lose there in -1727. - 

By this line of conduct we fthall be sure very 
soon to di^ust the empress with 'our alliance, 
the inutility of which she will perceive frdm ttei 
care we take not to be the dupes of it. But, in 
one way or other, she will certainly break with 
us, whenever the dereliction may suit her in- 
terests. Let us not endeavour in vain, therefore, 
to prop up an alliance, which will always be 
ready to fall : but let us try to secure, ^t the 
period of its destruction, a position at least- as 
good, as that which we occupied at its fbrrafa-« 
tion. i 

In signiftg a treaty with the court of Vienna, 
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init)&i^trQ£fdoingSvcd])S reputitfioHfcS gQod>faidi| 

iif dk be traey tiiat the.idiigrfledat^ ttttcteiit: 
S^eiBbet^y that faj&iKORBtld assdt the ep^sB.^ 
loaty rwidi the aisEentj^^feor t1i6usandviibii> fti9» 
niified % the treaty^ bm^sdiouM' didytdtte ^vaxitedi 
tema jiifkhadl ins fdrc^i; jAds declaaiatijpii. ib^oiii^ 
nforesadredimgagenlexit^ .£iQih. »hidB lit is'ioiH 
ipossibk tx> jrecede; : Tbko^imiiiedv the kaing.has 
ho loiiger ^'k:^an fotjwa^'or for|^ iXhe 

ciB|a^is ;has the ip&wiac bf engcig^g! him 111^4 
Var^ wlncb^ of cosrse^ nxo&t be g^meiral^ aind ^tnaf 
bebveby lohgi. 

:,,Tfae i]daag Vfinknces; ^>€dng idivepted 4o <ydi€t 
IbbjectG^ivHl ntK longer beexdu8iv^y;)0irxployed 
In lefittk^ the fieetv.apd proKridhig for macii« 
time warfare. Our object is lost in thajt very 
jquart^^ by means b£ wbksh ixw had reason to ex* 
jpect itS'tttaininfint.. ^ 

If the king of Prussia continue to insult the 
kitig of Poland j vtf that prince, as tirfe are told, 
be not i:econcileci.ta.hini } I offer: no e^ped^B* 
for avoiding a war with the king.t)f Piiissia, 

VOL. I* s 



He has baeh our ally : he may be so in fotare^ 

it will be ilit^drtunate perhs^s for us to ha;re^ 

contrili«Lted to his humiliatioa; but let these 

consideratims be overlooked, and let us arm 

against an overbearing sovereign, viho respects 

no law. But, if the accommodation have 

succeeded, or be on the point of settlem^t, 

let us consider what are our true interests; 

and: this kuDt .with a view o£breaking biir . en* 

gag^fients, but of rendering them consistent 

with eadiodier. We have promised troops to the 

^press : let her have those ti;oops« We have pro* 

mised to guaranty the ^ing of Prussia in the pos« 

session of Silesia : letus be mindful of our guaran^ 

ty ?^. It-is an imperious, independent deed^bioding 

inall cases, and. contracted foD 'nathall Europe : 

ktius declare, that we do not consider ourselves 

as having aimulled oux guaranty, because we 

could not do it ; at the same time, let us de- 

ctoe, that we disapprove of the invasion of 

Bohemia ; and that our assistance was promised 

ID. repel that invasion, not for the purpose of 

tnaking conquests. 

We. have entered into solemn engagements 
with the two belligerent powers. These must 

♦ This. adf ice, cost the daiMpfain veiy d^ar.. The object in 
view was to restore Silesia to Maria Theresa^ when madame dp 
IV>mpadQfiF'p^ vailed on the kln^ to pui'sue a liti* of conduct, 
in the war of jeyen years, dia^f^ti^ca^vp^sitc to that' which 
he had followed In the war of 1740. 
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be* fiflfinfed: thejr ife equally sacred. We 
*a^d'' j^ififranWed the pdsse^bions of both ; and 
Wi this footing' only- can lire carry 'on; war. 
^th-tWa? kne of wriduijt; tKfe empress may not 
be satisfied; but she dslhiior require of lis' what 
we aife 'iteable to perform without the violation 
of ouf treaties *. Let us add to the above die^ 
claritiin^ what may possibly create 5n her a dis* 
gust for the i*rar; viz. the offer 6f our mediation; 
and H this inediatibn be founded on our re* 
si>edlJ#e"treatiesVas these ought to fomrthe basis 
of *he treiity we should have In view, 
-^l^d'thte ;mediati6rt the king of Prussia will 
ptbiyHbly agree,* oii receiving from us a positive 
pi^mise, that we shiall exact nothing from him, 
but what, as guarantees,- ^ have ii^ right n:o re- 
quiee. .On this condition he \vill offer to susf)end 
hostilities; and only wait' for the accomplish- 
ment of this measure, till the empress lias ac- 
cepted our mediation. By objecting to this,' she 
will show that conquest is her aiiit ; and if her 
refusal will not authorise us to withdraw the 
succours stipulated by our treaty (succours no 
longer required for the security of our pro^ 
vinces, since the king of Prussia will have dis- 
claimed the intention of retaining any of them), 
she will, at least, be prevented from requiring 

* This U pKcisely what the did require. 
8 2. 
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tdditiowjJ rtin£qrcpn;jfntiB.;. a9.,ftie8e;^:^;rjsf|^;<>iilj 
promised in casies of xvecessi^y^ apd.^. ^u^^./f 
xi^esaty will no longer exi^^ ^i^-t!^ }s^ of 
^i:us$ia's ^(jfpjtanccj of^^our 4iied(3a;^o||.ip^i .di)^ 
^efp^.iyhichX hav^ (Jkiiptejd. ... , j ,v,!i. ;., ,: 
^j If jye suppose. the kwg^.pf PrJif8«i» ii^ -J^m^ 
piyf mediadc^,, wc roughs . abtwitii$t;u>4ixfg^ t9 
gicrsist ifi th« ^dfclar^tigji, ,l?y which;.IfhaT5 
wd the ofl'^r pf it.ought- fo^^ pi;gjfedcd- r 4p4 
it.^is jnanifest^:^that-:t fiVM^ft 

SI^ll sw% grow ^redoqf..^ r¥Sir.t;)tfeSif «Wfe ;^ 
which, they^w^lVpsr^v5,,/^i«m9)t te.^ai^ 

|U things r^tofed to^.t^ie,jref|ifagi^ iff^Wi^ifTJi 
iijy)ij, f^i^^e vi^w5,pf the;^q5jtf^ 

^% ^r^^f kpjepjppi^ij^if:fpr tl;^ Uialj 

|iis awptprs gained byr the,, treaty of ^'JK^eetpba^ 
iiaj and,, if Cristate not, France .is„.gi|^rwi. 
tee for what hq.has inherited in Cley|^ f^^ 
Juli.ers. 
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••'-^ • ' . .. -i. - , .. rtj jL.l > ... : : ;i_ ^iir . -. ; 
ON THE TREATY OF I J $6. 

..^XSjU... jWv^e.haye PQtliing to fes^r on the sidcr 
%l^^(f^rf^^^ ^9^R)V.y .^^^^^f .1.^:?. state of 

by the empress from the treaty, to^ those I hav^ 
mentioned we must add, that of not increas- 
ing her expenditure, while ours is excessive ; 
and of being, in consequence, enabled to cause 
victory to lean on the side of the English, if, at 
the close of a long war, Which must have drained 
our resources, \ we ^gain th«csufiper haaad ; ot of. 
pBunckiiing us,.i£ ou* defeats aiad die waar itself 
r-oduce us beyond a cfertain level. V \^ ., .:. 
'^ jdi The empBcss has declared tci tlie Ei^i^h, 
tjiat she neither 'iJid reliutjui&hed aar ititscsdjed 
to relinquish any of the. pifecedin^ efagagem^ts 
made with them. If this declaration be sincere, 
what' win become of Dunkirk, the' d'i^iman- 
tling of which, was guarantied by* Aiisfria? Yf 
she withhold her guairanty^ her .'declaration is 
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false, and she breaks her engagements. What^ 
in consequence, can we expect from her ? If 
she pledge her guaranty, what becomes of our 
alliance ?' But, if she act tfae^part of a misdia- 
trix, what kind of a treaty will she compel us tq 
make? . . » 

4th. We have guarantied to the empress all 
hei^ rights : has she not a right to mkke O^end 
a commercial town? If she undertake liA^ 
how are we to act ? This right may ^)erhap8 
be disputed with her;^easoningontheprindplesf 
of the treaty of Munster : but how very hardily 
must such arguments sound when coming from 
the jnoiith of an ^ly ! 
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Of dMngmshed Persons at the Cmrt gf LewisXV., 
recommended to Maria Antoinetta, Arcb* 
diu:hess of Justria, by JberMot&eri Maria ThZ' 
RES A, tlie Efnfress^at the Timeifher Departure 
from Vienna^ to marry the Dauphin of France^ 
afterwards Lewis XVL . 

This list is inserted, because it lays open the 
character of the two opposite parties then ex- 
isting at court. It is given in the precise or* 
thography of the empr«ss. 
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List of Persons of my Acquamtanea 
The duke and duchess of Choiseul. 
The duke and ducfiess of Prj^slin. 
Hautefort. 
The Duchltelets' '^ * ^ 

• ■ ^l>*Estr6e8. ^- '•:^'^^•••■•-• 
• • 'D'Aubeterre/ •■ ■-"■■■' ^' ^' ^ ■ ■■''' ' 
' ' Count de^Brb^o. ''' - ' ^- > 

The Brothers de Montazet. ^ -^ ^ - 

M. d'Aumon, 
^ M. Gerard/- . ' 
' M.BIondei, ' . 

* La Beauvauy^tfae nan^ 
Her companion. 

The Durforts. — ^To this family I desire you 
,will on all occasions give proofs of your gn^* 
tttdeand attention. ^ 

The same to the abbe de Vermont. I cor- 
dially interest myself in the welfare of these per- 
sons. ]\Iy ambassador has orders to promote 
it. I should be sorry to set the exanlple of de« 
yiating from my own maxims, which are to fe» 
commend no one ; but you and I are too much 
indebted to the above persons, not to endeavour 
to serve them on all occasions, if it can be done 
Without too much impegno. 

Let Mercy be your adviser. 

I recommend to yqu, in general, all who arc 
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nariya of Lorraine. Render them every scr-. 
vice in foatfcan^^. j^v ^^ / . ' •. V 



LIST 

0/ several Persons recommended ^ tH B^hin 
to that Son who should succeed Lrwj^ XV. j 
(entrusted to MM. de "Ni^oiMy /%vit^ several; 
other Papers J, .. ^ . ', .; j. . ..\ ^. 

r • ■ • 

M. D£ Maurepas is an old xni,ni$ter p dis- 
grace^ ^ho, as I understand, ha^ preia^rvfd hi^ 
attachment to sound pjincipl^ of policy,, which 
madame de Pompadour misvinder^tpod aad be- 
trayed.. , 

^ This attentteh to' |>ersons at court discloses the party spirit 
kept up by the empress in France. Silt hid .0t4cihLhet^ a^^ 
bassadcr* count de Mc^cy^ ta provide for their intercsjbs;- she 
pointed^ out; without exception, atl who were natives of Lo»- 
xatn^f a proi^nice in whic^ tte fiviitv! of ho: httSbBiid, FrancJB 
the First, had all be^n boni, find where the house of Au,8tria 
took' great care to secure a party, who could never fbrgcl their 
£onQer eoTarcigm. Thi^ was a; cbmer^one of Austrian .policy. 
The idea of showing attachments without too much hnftcgna 
does credit to the "reHned conceptions of an intelligent woman, 
who knew hoinr td coiour. aird shade her sentimi^nts.' The 
duke of Qhoiseul is justly placed at the top of hpr list : he was 
the leader of the Lorraine arid Austrian party, which he had 
been the lii3Bt to.oi^apist in Fraoct. The. Motitaaots- were 
wholly bought over by that party ; so decidedly, that ^he.abbi6 
Montazet became afterwards the archbishop of Lyons, tlirougft 
the interest of the duke of Chod^eul, in conaequerice of his jan- 
eenistical opiaipns> and the spiifit of persecution which he dis« 



- 9%e dttke <)tMgM\on dk'^cenAs fiom a fii- 
mllYi wSich has acquirecifyTne by that political 
irystertft, iti^W^ *)0Bei dt later France miist re^ 
'jsu^e for its owti safety; He Will acquire exp&. 
•tiende with a^e, and tnay be tiseftil ffi'irtany ref- 
'^c«. His priiiccipies in iavour of royal ^iitKo* 
rif^ are iinta&it^, as Irave bfeen thbse 'of his 
femifyy wfthoutexceptioiij reckbhing from cardi- 
n^l de IHchKetr. ' 

My fiatther dismissed M. de Machault, a man 
iof a stubborti character, -with a'ftiirid a tittle 
Searpe*,' but aft lioneit irrttth. ' Hfe is hated by 
l^e cfletgy tjn accoiihtr^f 'fiis sevedfies ap^ainst 
them. Age has viry taircft^dftened' his temper. 

«l. -Jdi Trtidtoie is'^Wg^y^f elated f6r".honour, 
iittithtti«it, and extehsrre'WoTiYiitfbn. * ' ;' 

Ciardihal de Bemii Is at lengtJi^fewii d^d for 

l^^d;^^^ t&e 8ulpieHVi% 9«4 ii feneral iagakiJft.the jesuit- 

party. ' .- 

As to count de Broglio;*the empress must Have been coni- 
^fi^ly )dc«f^ivfe4 \ff thut skflfql pblHician^ .'tie.ttfUat the head 
of the famous secret conobination, which never ceased its cxef- 
tteqs^ agaiiiit the interestiB of IVtaTlaTfteresa^' in" privately 
l^war^pp l|^;^Hsfen4wi*i|JMaiicje pf 1754*. 

Count de Broglio was a man of.too much honourto sell bis 
t^&xt or his cottntfyi Hte V^as eren persecuted by prince 
Kaunltz ; tile wpm^tn^ipfi p£ 9rogliQ» thetetee^ resullNi 
from those incomprehensible modes of conduct adopted by 
many negotiators, skilful in the art' of disguising their pfih- 
dpies,, wlji^iL.the^'bave. a^y^ or 4i*gr^9skip'mfft62t variety 
in them, according to circumstances. The profound decree/ 
ever observed by the agents of the secret combination, under 
count de Bro|Ho, l^a^i^ ip^the '&ql«f, that he 'beloog^id to the 
former class. ... 
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the services he has rendered the hm^of Au« 
stria; but his political system relative to that 
power was formed with more moderation than 
that of the duke of Choiseul. He was dismissed 
because he had not done Plough for the em- 
press, and because he did not forget^ that h^ was 
a Frenchman. If he soften his too weil/]giowa 
resentment against a powerful party am<^ the 
clergy most attached to our housey he may i>&- 
come veiy useful. 

M. de Nivernois possesses wit and th^ 
graces : he may be, employed on son^e embassy> 
where these (]iu^Iifications are absolutely i^ecasr 
sary. That is the. place for him. - ^ • 

M* de Castries is fit for the mi^t3ry de|9w:t- 
ment ; he is a man of honour ai^d of mfprmation. 

M. Dumuy is Virtue in person*, t^e.hs^ inhe- 
rited ail the good qualities, which I have heard 
attributed to M. de Montausier. His virttte and 
honour will prove inflexible. 

The MM. de St. Priest have owed their rise 
to madame de Pompadour ; but they have capar 
city and ambition. The father must by no 
means be confounded with the son, or with the 
chevalier. The latter may in time become a 
very useful member. 

Count de Perigord is a man of prudence and 
probity. 

Count, de Broglio is possessed of activity, 
sense, and political information. 



ia c2^ of Mfsir. . . ? • 

Cottfttd^Estaiu b skilful }n his line. 
. M./4e Bom^et is. a person of solid infogffiia- 
tipBtc^'is , . . , < 

,^Ba3DQatl'lEsp^gIlac• : ; :.. 

:, . M. de^Vti^naes is qualified for an emba^sy^ 
His mindis correct^ well informed, andcapable 
of conducting affairs that require time, on the 
sound principles. . : ;. ..../. 

/ ilnlthcip^ti^ament/.an^xn the fiimiUes of the 
pre^dcnta». there are men of talents^ who -are 
strongly attached to their duty. Som^ fetR 
of this stas^ are abo toqbe found among the 
counsellors. : , < ' 

T3ie character of theifirtsidentOgier render^ 
him Stforiintricate and boisterous negotiations : 
but in the magistracy are found men of heated 
mindS) lapd some connected with other^^ inca- 
pable .of being employed, elsewhere than in the 
parliamenilri j&n account of their restless disposi- 

tio»S# / : 

. As t^ the 5^161^, M.dejarente has br ^r?it 
up too mwy of that body, who ar^^ a Ik. -^eiuer 
unworthy .of notice. He has adopiea ^ ^'la in 
opposition to that of his predecessor, ^vr » s^ islicu 
to see el^fgymen of eicemplary nioii-.^^s ai u v*- 
tachment to religion. The choice of V d« 
Jarente has fallen on too many persons v.:^j rc^^ 
seipble him. 
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. inv»r1$l9hl)p of V^dteti h t^X9iiiihimi£to 
. stand in need of recommendation 1' w i» ikf 
family, of .whlcH the loji^ k ^cbniSpiiuiOtt; J 
-yTlsk^ duke o£ ia Var»giiy^ k ^d«^ Mo^-vicell 

known to require eulogy. The task df ^i^eadttr^ 
ing his pupils men of hedioOr, di^^mtaent^ 
f^ extensive capacity, l^s^ tdd fl?^ hii heart 
ibr him-ei^r to be foofgiottdn* I observe th^ 
. MKti^iof jiiheotiier persoa& employed in the ediiu 
cation of the princes. • , ( 

' ;^ t<x ckt {ibge^' bi8ii(ip:of . limogiBB^ jiarftutae, 
^tundbiary and delicacy, are:suiffisdait seeodbiasent 
aatio!^*- • ^ '■' '- .:;'/'.* 

Thc^e aire ^tbev petsom. well ^dcsirving of 
praise ; but, beside having employHiwtSi'> they 
are cd^rinected by ■ hitndSAiiij^ or? -affinity ^th 
tbcpse aboYe mention^ Of them il shafl ria^ 
aotbing. »- •'' *. !ii 'JiJt •'.* vjii 

The ar^hbi^hitTp of P^ti«, B«»uimoii](/'tQ«bt.be 
considered as one df the piltarsi' otf i^eligtoB^i 
which the royal farmlyV fi^om (iQti$fisfkt^itiMixh 
terest, is bound to support, cost what it -mofj 
The tender motfet of my chfltft-^^' trill 'say 
much more on tbi» stibjedt : ^e t^li^6»slMs2ift(^ 
how to diseinguyi what is ri^t from iK^bat is 
wrong ; it is not necie^sary hete to fehow how 
very worthy she fei ef the most j^offerifld affec- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

'\ .L [) A. . ^ 

It has been thought proper to insert here the opinionsy 
w}u<^\^ripaip9te >M« d^. Chd^e^ diose .^idi 

.^cquit.him, relatire to the deaths of the queen, mistress.^ 
smd children of Lewis XV. The author of the Memoirs 
hits anttexea his own distinct opinloii oti the subject, 
mth some general rem^r]^ on aocusdtiohs Q£ahis*lind, 
which are found in almost all historians. These rc- 
mark$ ?nay s«rv^ ^ an ^n^idpte •to iS^ vu%ar ■Qy^t il ity 
of many readers, and to the negligence with which many 
historians treat a subjebt^f the greatest delicacy. 
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On the Death of Madame de PoMPADOum, by 

Count ^.MiRABuxu^' Author vf the Mehmrp 
of the Di^etf AiGVii.t,oyi. ' 



" iV^HEN apprised of the duke oF Choiseurs 
audacity, madame i^ompadour took the alarm: 
but, very unfortunate for her, the same moment 
which opened her eyes to danger, opened those 
also of the duke of Choiseul: this, was when 
the blindness of his protectress, madame Pom-^ 
padour, was nearly at an end. The instant 
he perceived she had disengaged herself from 
him, he pronounced - her irrevocable doom. 
She was seized by a mortal distemper, the 
effect of poison prepared for. her by the duke. 
The wretched marchioness felt her • daily de- 
cay, and knew the cause of it. The strength 
of her constitution enabled her to struggle, for 
some months, against the strength of the poison: 
but she fell a victim to it on the 1 5th of April, 
1764, with this ' single regret, that she left the 
king she had invariably loved in the power of 
the duke of Choiseul. . ^ 

Thus her life w^s the forfeit ' of *the error 
in her chr>ice':^dnd the haughty minister, ho^ 
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longer perceiving any curb- to his ambition^ wil 
so daring as to hope that his sister^ madame de 
Grammont, w>iild gam the same ascendancy 
over the king, as had been possessed by the late 
marchioness :-t-that the same distinction, title^ 
inflijenc^j 9^ anthoritjr^ would deVol»ifex)iL her^ 
^d. that sk^ wo^<| .$ervie .him as a iadddr. to at- 
tain the power of a:mayot\Qf.the palace^ the 
grand object of his desires* 

..But the ^ing bore. ja mind tI;iei^pit|n^];Abla 
misfortunes caused to Fr^ce by ..pjadame , d^ 
JMaintenon, towajds the ^lose pf the late king's 
reign* ^ He was apprehensive of. finding iaih^ 
duchess of Grammont a female : tyrant- of a 
different kind: he ^, stood in awe^qf, rher : ex^ 
tensive capacity ; of her.clqse ,conned;ions with 
the whole of her party^ still . so. powerful 41^ 
France ; anci of her. aGquai^t9P,9^,.with all the 
important affairs. conducted .by. hpr- ^rother^ op 
rathe^ by herself.. The king w2^§,\^^axy,pf that 
kind of sway, which madajne deJPpmp^adour had 
assumed over him: her he did npt regret J. 
and he was resolved no more to be the ..slave, 
of such stubborn ties- He had lived with th^ 
duchess for a short space of time J and had 
not disguised his approbation of her- nxanner, 
and taste in pleasurable .amusen;^nt :-r-hut ^ ea^ 
couraged and aided by some of hi^ c^nfidentij^ 
servants,, he had, 4n this instaijc^^ rSi^^fj^ant 
strength and sagacity of m^i Jar^sj^^tj^^^ lUfffl^*^ 
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tiotts Tot «i8lflg h^r to the rank' of his public 
mistress i because, between th^ and wry great 
irtfllienee, tfiere^ was bur one -step* Wd,' for 
gMMLg tSm rise, the dtt<:hcs55 fe knew, was 
p^SSe^s^ of every mefatat rekjuisilte. The king-, 
accordingly, gave a flat denial on this occasJoA ; 
.and'tlie Ghofeeiils. ^ei*e bbK'ged to prepare otlier 
bl^tteriesi; Ar^fice was famifiar to tfcem j 'aac^ ' 
in cafites^of gireat moment, they werfe very ski^ 
masters." • '' ' - •• •• ♦' - 
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Aneidofes rdatifig to th^s Death of Lrwi*, ^D^hik '■ 
rf 'France :• Br M. 'D^A'NCEftlvirLi^; ' 

^ N«AKtv Tat the period.of ; Ajr death trf. 
nmfatoe de\Po9»paid0iLr, the rdaiiphiiv tHl thsA. 
in; the blotMtt. •f)f ..heahh, **s .^pq^fifeWiediiitP faH/ 
intb gradual decay. He insimsHDiydgrbwit^Lm; 
the fr^htless df his comidestioa'idiaikil^pd'.^.- 
aiid pafe&eis e&ced the dSm jbtbofas :(6£ fais 
cheek*^ It caimot be 'denied^ ihat'aiii/iuQiwai^T 
weakue^ wasted him kway : ttadeavchirs were: 
Offtde to .find oiit the battsfc of'tbii.dasordei^^ 
and eabh p^rsah ;f«rii[ieji his^^owaiOQi^efifmreK*. 
lit has bietsci absertqd^ idiot <iiis'plifa«dJbadjtTkdt^^^ 
fil66 Ih^m^f of a outaiiebua ohiptimi,'} and th»t. 
theMteout^ bdng^repdted witdliiN^trpreb^aiftti^^ 
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had settled on his lung$« But, as the dauphin«9 
never communicated this anecdote to the per* 
son who^ wrote the memoirs of the life of her 
illustrious husband, it must be considered 
as a fiction. It is more probable^ from what 
she intimates through the medium of those 
memoirs, that sorrow for injuries sustained 
by the. cause of religion, and, ^bove all, the 
suppression of the Jesuits, formed i;he chief 
foundation of his* disorder. Be this as it may, 
after deriving a glimpse of hope from the use of 
grapes as his only diet, this prince, having under- 
gone excessive fatigue at Compi^gne in the 
military exercises, which were his delight, was 
seized with a violent cold, and it was soon per- 
ceived, that his lungs were afiFected. He would 
not suffer any alceradons to be made, on his 
account, eiiiher in the return from this journey, 
or in thattcxEcuattainbleau, from which place it 
was found impossible to bring him back. The 
king's behaviour to him, during his illness, was 
just whatiit haid been to madanie de Pompadour, 
c^ery attention being, paid to outward appear- 
ances. He cdoMiescended to t'emain at this very 
gloomy and unhealthy place till his son expired* 
But the iast moments of that prince's ekistence 
were counted with ;impatiehcC j and^ exhibited a 
scene to thelHusgarrous dyingjperson, for which 
hp found: an >&ly cons^^laition in bis religious^ 
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sefftiments. From his bed he beheld all that 
^as goiilg on m the court before the palace ; 
the contemplation of which, at times, gave some 
alleviation to his sufferings. As he drew near 
his end, and as the departure of the court was 
fixed for the instant at whic][i he should expire^ 
each person was busy in getting ready before 
the general breaking up of the court, the con- 
fusion of which was sure to be considerable. 
The dying prince saw the packages thrown Aom 
the windows, and the people busily loading the 
waggons with them. To la Breuille, his physi- 
cian, who wished still to divert his mind from 
the idea of death, and to keep him in hope, he 
said : — * It is high time I should diq, for I keep 
too many persons in a state of impadent expec* 
tation/ 

" The king had ordered his first chaplain not 
to quit his son during his last moments, but to 
receive his parting breath. On the appearance 
of the prelate, he concluded that all was over- 
Without a moment's hesitation, he sends for the 
duke of Berry, the eldest of his grand-childrenj 
and, after addressing him in terms suited to the 
occasion, he conducts hiip to the abode of his 
illustrious mother. On entering, he thus ad- 
dresses the person in waiting ; " Announce the 
arrival of the king and the dauphin." The 
princess understood the meaning of this unac* 

" T 2 
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customed formality } she cast herself at his i]^2* 
jesty^s feet, and implored his protection for her 
and her children." 



Opinion and Testimony rf Marshal de Riche- 

, LiEu^ contained in a Note sent by him /# 
MiRABEAU, Author of a Publicationy entitkdy 
Memoius of the Duke of AiauiLLON, 

, concerjoiiig the Death of the Dauphin^ FatJjer 

, tf/* Lewis XVL 

' ' ^ The dauphin, that worthy prince, so little 
known for thirty-five years of his fife, though 
he deserved it so much j that excellent son of 
so good a father, had led a life of great retire- 
ment ' during the' troubles occasioned by the 
influence of the mistresses : a kind of influence 
which he tacitly condemned, but which he did 
not make a subject of discussion, from the re- 
spect he bore to his sovereign. 
' ^* Seeing his father, after the death of madame 
de Pompadour, entirely devoted to her children, 
so a"s to pass his whole time with them, he 
thought he might disclose, more than hitherto, 
the feelings of his heart. 

*' The encampment at Compiegne seemed 
to* give him a new state of existence. This 
prince, iio less affable than virtuous, visited the 
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soldiers, relieved their wants, introduced' his 
printess to them, and addressied them as his coni« 
rades and friends, so as to inspire them with a 
degree of admiration amounting to all but de- 
lirium. 

^^ But, as it wa« neither the wish nor the 
interest of the ruling minister, that the dauphin's- 
reputation should rise so high, as to make it im- 
possible for the king to refuse him the degree 
of confidence he deserved, that is, his entife 
confidence, M. de Choi^eul lost no time in 
getting' rid of so powerful a rival. The natufe 
of the sickness and death of this best of princes 
is well known. Many times has he told me, that 
he knew he owed them to the deep schemes of 
his enemy, the duke of Choiseul. But it would 
be superfluous to dwell, in this place, on detaill, 
which ought not to be connected with the s\x\h 
ject of my present discussion." 

Anecdote of Marshal fLitnnj.iEVy coiuermng' the 
Death of the D/mphht^ Father <f La wis XVt, 
contained in his Notes transmitted to Mirabe'au,- 
jiathor of a Work, emitted. Memoirs of tHIe 
.Duke dp Aiguijllon; aH Anecdote whUb> 
seems to indicate the'Opimon^oflLzvfiB XVL » 

. the Death of' his Father^ '^ -^ "' '- • 

<< <^EEN Maria Aatoinetta bias been taugit to 
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hate M« AiguiJIon: she har. been incessantly sur- 
rounded by persons of rank, who spoke unfa- 
vourably of that minister* M. de Choiseul ne- 
gotiated her marriage, and procured her a crown: 
she owed him gratitude ; but is this gratitude to 
require the sacrifice of her very existence, and 
of the welfare of the kingdom ? In her favourite 
project, she will never succeed. She was too 
hasty in recalling M. de Choiseul, in 1774. 
After the disgrace of M. d'Aiguillon, in 1775, 
she fancied herself the sovereign on the day of 
coronation. On the succeeding Wednesday, 
she ordered die ezminister to wait on her at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, when the king was 
present. His majesty was not prepared for this 
interview. The queen flattered herself with the 
idea otovercoming his objections, and that she 
should immediatly prevail on him to call a coun- 
(Cil at Reims, which M. de Choiseul might at- 
tend, (luripg the absence of M. de Maurepas. 
On the entrance of M. de Choiseul, the king 
uttered not a word ) he drew gently back> and 
even retired from the apartments. 

^^/ The queen, therefore, lost her object, having 
been as ill advised as served on the occasion ; 
and it is knpwn that, two days bdbre the co- 
ronation, when M* de Choiseul presented him^ 

' at the ceremony of kissing hands, the king 
withdrew his hafid with 9 frown of disgust, ^ i£ 
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he feared the approach of the pohtmer rf bis 
father; a horrid appellation given to Choiseul 
by M. de la Vauguyon. The aversion of this 
prince is of long standing ; and such early im- 
presaons are never to be effaced : accordingly 
we perceiv^y that, during a spa(» of five years, 
die queen has made no alteration, in this respect, 
in the sentiments of her husband/' 



On the Causes dfth Death ofihe ^en ^ Lewis 
XV, Opinion of the Duchess if Aiouitx^oK, 
and that f her Son, one of the Deputies to the 
Constituent Assembly • 

'* Thxs note was sent to the author of these 
memoirs on the express condition, that it should 
not be published during the life of madame 
d'Aiguillon ; or if within that period, accom- 
panied by a declaration, that she was not the 
author of it. The mother and son, after pe* 
rusing the work, endtled, Memoiils of Az« 
GuiLLOK, gave the. editor of the memoirs the 
notes, corrections, and additions, which conclude 
them ; and those which I here add, on the tleath 
'of the queen, 

^^ M* d!Aiguillon never solicited indemnifica- 
tion for the troubles and vexations he underwent 
in 3retany* He was satisfied with receiving, in 
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th^ profiaee^ the amount durta Uni aa go^. 
VerxKir : and when, at theidqsoi of veiy long, and 
cttperi^e sessiMi^of the stales, he wais fercM toi 
ask ^ for peduniai^ supplies, he went so fiuras.tD 
bxwg «o a(!GOUiit the thirty thousand tivrea ivfascb 
it i# customary for the province ta aUpw the giv 
vemor ; as^lso tbefifteen tfadusand iivres, wfaidi 
had been sent as apresent to niadame d' Aiguillon. 
Thus, far from enriching, he impoverished him- 
self in Bretany. 

^^ M. d'AiguillOQ did not ask for the king's 
regiment i for, he was at AiguiUoa : the letter 
addressed to the king, whicii the queen conde- 
scended to deliver, was written by madame 
d'Aiguillon. In that letter, no mention was 
made of the vcxarions in Bretany, but of the 
services only of M; d'AiguilkMi ; and of the pro- 
mise made to him^ in the king's name, by 
marshal -de BeHe-Islc, when* the aflfair at St. 
Cast was in agitation, of the first Tacant pro* 
motion : and this, in consideration of its having 
been impossible to create him a marshal of 
France, as was the king^s original intention, 
because his rank of lieutenant-general was 
only dated from the preceding May. M. de 
Choiseul being informed, that the queen fa- 
voured M. d'Aiguiilon, and that she had pre- 
sented the above letter to the king, dtdared 
publicly at table ; * The queen solicits for 
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M. 4*A%uifton, and I for M. Dttchatelet; we 
shatt «ee whose suit is preferred/ The queen 
died ^dPtly after,' the victim of the duke of 
Cboisettl.^ 



Refutation of the preceding Opinions relative- to the 
Causes of the Deaths of the Dauphin and Dau- 
pRiness of Trance y of that of the ^ueen, and of 
Madame de Pompadour, hy M. d'Ang£r- 
viLLE, • Author of the private Life of Lewis 
XV. 

*^ We are not ignorant of the reports which 
have been spread concerning these successive 
dfeaihS) ail cf them extraordinary, 'though each 
different from the others, all slow, all foreseen, 
all' fixed at. certauv periods, settled, and, as k 
werd> peziddiqil j but we consider them as merely 
resultiflig from^ the heated imagins^ibhs^ of a 
certain chssr of poliikiansi who awe greedy* for 
romtoticv anecdotes, ^iid> think the most dan- 
gerous crimes as easy to be committ^ as^ to Be 
conceived.. These report-s spring from a former 
supposition, that the attempt to assassinate 
Lewis XV. ' was the consequence of a- deep-laid 
' pbtk And as crimes, of which the p^rpetvatots 
are unknown^, are always imputed to those wito 
are ben^ted by them, the horrible suspicion 
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vras extended even to the presumptive h^ to 
the crown. Unhappily, or rather haj^ily^ 
vrhat tends to confound the. suggestions of 
these sinister diviners is^ that madame de Pom* 
padour stands first on the list of victims:—* 
that no one can reasonably believe the person, 
who poisoned that favourite, to have been the 
same who administered poison to the dauphin, 
the dauphiness, and the queen * j— that, on this 
supposition, we must admit of two sets of 
court-poisoners, who, in opposition to each 
other, by turns exerted themselves as rivals in 
the commission of these atrocities; and did 
this without any expectation, but that of im* 
punity : whilst the king, authorising these exe- 
crable practices, at least by his silence, must be 
supposed to have found a savage satisfaction 
in seeing persons the most dear, felling victims 
around him. Such a scene of prolonged and 
terrifying^ slaughter, unless we impute to Lewis 
XV. the heart of a Nero, or the dissiniulaticm of 
Tiberius, must have kept him in perpetual tor- 
ments ; torments not to be endured by the most 
hardened in villainy. These are the contra-^ 
dictions, the absurdities, the abenninable conse- 
quences, that must result from the admission of a 
fact, vidiout which, however, the others are 
ujUikely, and must fall to the ground. In all 

* Why not? Seep. 271 and ftHlowrag, "J. 
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prob^llity, die only murderers, if any, were the 
physicians." ' 



Opinion of the Prince of Salm concerning the 
Causes of the Fatality among the Children if 
Lewis XV. 

The prince of Salm, in the month of July, 
1787, when reladng anecdotes of the court of 
France, at madame Jaucourt's, declared him- 
self convinced, (hat the children, the ,,q^pen, 
and favourite mistress of Lewis XV., diej^^ }yf 
the machinations of the duke of Choiseul, anfi 
those of his sister, the duchess of GrammonjL 
He dictated to us the following lines, which 
were part of a Christmas carol produced at court, 
wherein the minister was berhimed, according to 
the custom of those times, and gave me per- 
mission to quote the authority in these memoirs. 

Grammont ! incestuous duchess ! hence^ depart 
To realms of endless night; and with thee bear 

'Thy cup, full fraught with poison's deadly art. 
An oflTring fit for horrid Brinvilliers ! 

' Th'ere Pluto sits, impatient for thy race j— 
That race I so suited to the murd'rer^ rack ! 

\VeIcom*d by all, Choiseul shall take his place 
With Damiens bere, and there a Ravaillac. 

/ 

Brinvilliers was a notorious female poisoner 
in the rdgn of Lewis XIV, 
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Opinhn of the Ahbe de Laffrey, Preceptor to tBe 
Prince of S alm, and Author of a Life of Lewis 
'jLV.^ for which that Prince communicated several 
Anecdotes^ concerning the Fatality in the Royal 
Family. 

M. Arnoux de Laffrey, when present at the 
conversation of his pupil relative to the court of 
•Lewis XV, copied, with me, the lines above 
Quoted : .but his opinion did noc entirely agree 
'with that of the prince of Salm. In his Memoirs 
tdf lAfms XV., he thus explains his sentiments : 
f^ A'^'' unproved crimes are always attributed to 
TOe^-party who derives advantage from them, 
tfce^picion fell on the presumptive heir to the 
throne/* (Concerning the attempt to assassi- 
nate Lewis XV-, by Damiens.) 

" Shortly after, a celebrated courtier was 
rospected of having committed all these crimes, 
and his name was inserted in some verses, but 
little known, written for the entertainment of 
the court at Christmas/' 

The abb6 de Laffrey then quotes the lines 
already given, as he had received them from the 
prince of Salnu 
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Ojnnicns of Madame de^ Elavacourt, Sifter to the 
three favourite Mistresses of, Lewis XV., and 
Maid of Honour tc the ^ueetij on the same 
Subject. 

Madame de Flavacourt was a conscientious^ 
sincere, and. witty woman. I for the most p*rt 
owe to her the curious court-aneqdotes, con- 
cerning her three sisters, preserved in the M^ 
moirs ef Marshal de Richelieu. I requested her 
to tell in what light she considered the reports 
spread concerning the causes of the fatality 
among the children of Lewis XV. She was 
much attached to the queen, and to the dauphin* 
Her answer was in the following remarkable 
words : — 

*' M. de ChoiseuVs party had the audac% 
to accuse the. dauphin of having employed 
Damiens ; and that unfortunate prince, who 
knew this, wa« overwhelmed with grief on the 
occasion ; for he was by no means guilty of the 
crimesimputedtohim. The dukeof Choiseul,wha 
hated him, was accused, in his turn, of a similar 
crime, when the death of the dauphin, with that 
of his wife, and of the queen, was perceived to* 
approach ; all whom M. de Choiseul held in 
execration/' — Let it be remarked, that madame ' 
de Flavacourt does not,^ in her answer, accuse 
the duke of .Choiseul* She says, tlVait' tfiir ' 
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partisans of the duke of Choiseul a^eused those 
of the dauphin as the authors of the attempt to 
assassinate Lewis XV. ; and that the dauphin's 
party, in their turn, accused the pa^ty of 
Choiseul of having occasioned the death 0f the 
posterity of Lewis XV. 

The conclusion is, that there were two vio* 
lent parties, which endangered the tranquillity 
of France ; and accused each other of these ex- 
traordinary crimes, without proving them. 



Anecdotes of the Sickness and Death of the DauphU 
nessy Mother of Lewis XVI. dictated by Marshal 
de Richelieu ; communicated to the Count tie 
MiraBeau, and published by him in a Wort 
entitled^ L*Espion devalis^ — The Spy robbed 
of his '&\xdgtXr^Intrigues of the Court ofLewi^ 
XV. in 1767, with respect to the Dauphiness. 

The work from which I shall extract this ar- 
jdcle was strictly prohibited, and secretly sold in 
1784. It merits no little attention. It gave 
great uneasiness to its author, who was perse- 
cuted on account of it by Hue-de-Miromenil, 
keeper of the seals. 

^* At the instant of the dauphin's death," 
says M. de Mirabeau (the 20th of December, 
1765), ** the dauphiness, in her first paroxysm 
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of grief aadaaxiety, requested of the king, ist«^ 
Permission to be as near as possible to his per* 
son, and the means of being so : ddly. Th^^ 
liberty of watching over the tuition of the princes 
her children in a special and privileged man* 
ner, as superintfendant of their education : 3dly. 
That she should retain her rank at court. 

" The king granted all these requests. His 
affliction was great. After having fixed his fa« 
mily at Versailles, the king retired to Cfadsy 
alone, and remained there above a week, to 
avoid the ceremonies of new-ycar's-day. None 
were allowed to accompany him, but they who 
were in immediate attendance on him. There 
were no lists of lords} which gave room for 
a private decision. 

" The familiar entries were occasionally at va^ 
riance with the service; but as in 1765 Acre 
remained only the count de Clermont, and the 
count d'Eu, who had the familiar entries be* 
cause they had been educated^ with the king, the 
cour^was in reality confined to those who were 
in waiting. The marquis de Marigni advanced^ 
that, in the absence of the superintendant of the 
buildings, bis place of director-general gave 
him a right to the familiar entries in a more 
distinguished manner, than if he were simply in 
liiraiting. M. de Choiseul opposed this* preten- 
sion, particularly as he could^ not be ..wit|x th^ 
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king oa this journey, the intrigues of which he 
dreaded : but the king admitted the marquis de 
Marigni, and excluded all his miniat^rs. 

" The duke of AiguiUon, who was at this in* 
stant agitated by all (he tumults of Bretany, and 
deprived of his protector, obtained of the kiag 
full powers, by availing himself adroitly of the 
occasion. In fact he repaired to his province on 
the 28th of December, 1765, changed the face 
of the whole administfation there, and carried 
the removal of the.afFftir .of Mesj^s* de la Cha- 
lotais to St. Malo. . . 

. " M. de Choiseul found himself under the- 
liecessity of temporising. He even followed and 
punctually executed the plan traced out by the 
duke of Aiguillon, till, having^ continued to 
shuffle the cards anew, every thing fell again 
into confusion at the c^d^ of a few months. . . • 
But I am not required to give an account of M. 
de Choiseul's. administration ; my object is to 
speak tht truth respecting the death pf the dau* 
phiness. 

^' After the first moments, whJdi nature con- 
signs to grief, ,tbe dauphiness was desirous of 
engaging seriously in the impprt|uit Cask, which 
^e.had imposed u|>Qn herself. -■ She: ha4 jcar^^ 
folly collected all her husband's to»tli>scripl$i 
notes, and essitracts; particularly ^tiich as that 
good.pcince had. endor^d. in; his own^^hM^^ 
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papers fir the instruction of my son de Serry* The 
dauphiness, who called these her treasure^ selected 
several persons to put them into order. Hereon* 
fessor, abb€ Collet^ who had been her husband's 
likewise, reconunended to her one of his friends^ 
to superintend this business, and a methodical 
plan of education was soon drawn up, of which 
the dauphin's manuscripts furnished the basis. 

^* The papers were delivered to the dauphiness 
in succession, as they were composed. She had 
directed one Pomiez, now secretary to the com- 
jnanderies of the count de Lusace, to take them 
weekly, and transcribe them for her in a fair 
hand, with the most express injunction, not t^ 
speak of them to any person, because she in- 
tended to mention the affair herself to the dul^e 
de la Vauguyon, whom she wished not to offend, 
.though she considered him as a person unequal 
to his office: but she had resolved to say 
nothing to. him on the subject, till the moment 
when she shpuld commence this new scheme of 
education ; which she imagined she might begin 
to carry into execution at Christmas, 1766, be- 
cause her year of mourning would then be ex- 
pred ; and she certainly required such a period 
cf time, to familiarise herself with a species of 
Jabour, to which she had hitherto been a perfect 
stranger. 

^^ This affectionate mother conitdered the em* 
VOL. u w 



ployment in which she was engaged as a silctedl 
duty, afKl took a pleasure in it not to be «^^ 
"jM^sed.- She learned by heart almost aH the* 
papers designed for her children. Her memoi^ 
•Mad been exercised from a very early period : 
she understood Latin tolerably well^ and wa» 
fitnufiarly acquainted with Horace^ Every day 
abbe Collet made her repeat to him her lesson 
©f education in her oratory. Nothing cotrld tire 
the princess, who possessed natural talents, un- 
derstanding, energy, and a very decided charac-r 
ter. In proportion as this unfortunate widow 
advanced in a lecture, in which the extiacts of 
die daiq^in were artfully interwoven, she shed 
floods^ of tears. From this sketch it is easy to 
conceive what influence such an "feducatroii must 
iiave had on young minds, well bom, and in-' 
tessaiitly guided by the best of mothers. How 
'great the difference' between ordinary ttltots and 
-such a preceptress { How much better must sucfc 
-atfiecting lessons be received, than rfiose dry iil- 
^tiiiictrons, which must frequently render Ae 
'pipit for ever disgusted with the labofiS", t# 
"^iiiih they are designed to inure hn»! * 
* *^Thef dauphines^ did not confine herseff t^ 
these occupations respecting the education df 
her eldest son; she thought of hersdf, she 
thought of the welfare of the state ; she Ifad si 
confidential- person, who* every week infoimed 
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feer in writing of what H was nec^ssafy she should 
know*. These were her own expressions. Pomiea 
Was directed to deliver the whole to herself 
alone; she tonfessed^^that the king spoke to 
her ofm^tiy things; and Nicolal, bishop of 
Vef dun, strongly advised her to listen to>ll. 

*' This bishop was about to be first chaplain 
to the dauphiness. Of an ardent^ ambitious^ 
and even factious disposition; it was hd whd, 
as agent of the clergy, made the following 
answer to M. dc Machault, comptroller-ge« 
neraL " You ring the alarin^beiy* said the 
minister to him. " Yes, sir/' answered the 
bishop, '' when you have set every place on 
< fire*** These were bold words to say in a full 
court. ' It was at the time wh^ the famous 
affair of the immunities of the clergy was in agi« 
tation, on occasion of which Silhouett-e wrote 
his book : Ne repugnate vestro bono ;-^Do not op- 
pose what is for your good. 

" Such was the state of affairs in i y66^ when 
the court removed to Compiegne. The dau- 
phiness had not yet availed herself of thd king's 
permission to retain her rank at court : she waSf 
willing that the first six month^^ those of de^p 
mourning, should elapse ; but on St. Jaiftes*^ 
day she made her appearance, and was thence- 
forward at court on the days of hunting. She 
then displayed on some occasions the vigour of 
u 2 
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her character. One day among the rest, i^^ 
egg» being served to her, which with milk, xx> 
iBi^hich she strictly confined herself^ constituted 
her dinner, one of them liad a chicken in it. 
Turning to M. de Muy/ her makre d*h6tel, she 
said td him : *^ See, sir, hew 1* am serfed !^* but 
in a haughty toncy which was spoken of during 
the remainder of the excursion. The courriers 
had long been tmacciistomed to hear those mas- 
terly phrasesy which cut to the heart when, pro-^ 
perly applied. The sight of this live chick in- 
spired the princess with horror, and a violent 
cough seized her, which became the sole re^ 
source of the furious parties, who were her op- 
ponentsv The king's assiduides to the dauphz- 
ness, however, grew very frequent : every one 
opened his eyes, and the infernal intrigues were 
renewed. 

*^ At the death of the dauphin, bi3 widow, asf 
we have said, obtained from the king, that her 
apartment should be as near as possible to his 
majesty's: in consequence the king appointed 
her those- which had been occupied by the late 
madamc de Pompadour, and which immediately 
on her death had been divided by some ladies 
belonging to the court, and inhabited by them.^ 
The removal of a few slight partitions would 
have been suiEcient, to render them fit for the 
reception of the dauphiness ; but the intriguers 
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against iier gained over the old Gabriel, the 
king's first architect, who, having served Lewis 
fcrty.fouT years^ made him believe what he 
pleased* Gabriel persuaded the king, that his 
snajesty would be in danger ia visiting the dau- 
phiness, because the great beams wertrotteiu 
This.opipioii ^eiag believed, the co^stniction of 
new xieilings was the necessary consequence. 
Yet madame de Pompadour had been dead only 
twenty months : these beams could not have 
decayed in so short a time : but the king durst 
not take ^y thing on himself, and ordered them 
CO be eacamined. 

** The lOOttrt remaSned *eDi weeks at Com* 
pi^gne, as it did not go to Fontainbleau, because 
the king was desirous of spaiing his daughier-in* 
law the sight of a place, where jshe luid expe- 
rienced such a meiancholy loss* But as thi$ 
monarch could not well dispense with his seraf> 
glio for a coiiple of months,^ and had not 
brought it to Compi^gne, for want of » conve^ 
nient situation, he divided the time of his resid« 
ence thore, by passing n»r a week at Versailles, 
and also at Choisi, leaving lus court in the 
. mean time at Compiigne. 

<' M. de Choiseul made one visit to Choisi ; 
and there he prevailed on the king, to take upon 
himself as it were the justificatory memo^al, 
^hich M* de Calonne presented to him on the 
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tst q( Sept&)nbe^ by writmg ivith his oX9n haM 
at the hoctom of it> that M. de Calonne had 
done mrthsng without hi& orders ; that he ^ 
proved the whole of it^ and gave him authority 
to |»int it* ' Thus the king put himself in the 
place of M, de Calonne, and consequently fae^ 
came die aqpuser of M. de ki Chalotais, and jus- 
tified the master of requests in the business of 
the port-folio. M« de Calonne was accused of 
having intentionally committed a pretended act 
t>f forgctfulness at the vice-chancellor's, in order 
to give that head of the law an opportunity of 
reading some private papers, with which M. de 
la'Chalotais had entrusted M. de Calonne, who 
tonld not communicate their contents in a no* 
torious, public, and legal manner, except ufider 
the mask of giddiness and want of attention, by 
pre^tending to let his pocket-book drop out of 
his pocket, in which he succeeded. M. de Ca^ 
ionnd's memorial was printed at the royal prt^ss, 
wind dispersed every-where. That man could 
not justify himself by such a memorial ; ,on the 
contrary, he avowed facts which the public had 
reason to doubt, and M. de Choiseul abused the 
weakness of the king, to make hhn act an atro* 
cious part in this drama of iniquity. 

** The king had promised the dauphiness to 
inspect the famous beams himself. Gabriel bad 
them imcovered while the king was ?Lt ChQi$L 
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43sfi trchkect was itot in every pptnt/^ohg : bUt 
lit wa$ seen, that tliiey nrightibaw labted longgr 
4fei& the king could iiYiC/ ndy, perhaps tfeto 
Ac 8oKd waiU.. . It ww resolved, however, that 
m^w ones should be put up in their stead. Tfae 
fiaity flattered itself with having gained its 
point, and had no doubt hut the dauphiness, on 
their return, wt)uld.be jconsigned to some corn«r 
lof the palace.; but the king gave his daughter- 
fn-*law dM the set of rooms called the Little 
Apartments., afterwards occupied by . mad^une 
Pubarry. 

*' The dauphiness visibly grew more in favouii, 
b^ die was thwarted uxiderfaand in all her 
^Irishes. For eacample, she obtained of the king 
tile pkce of superintendanr to the duchess of 
ij^ry for a person in favour with the late dau^ 
j^in. The n#xt day Af • de Laverdi, who was 
pne cf M. de Choiseurs pawns that he had 
push^ forward^ made the king sign a decision^ 
ty which it was said, " that all newly-created 
posts should be bought." That of superintend- 
loitv of the ho>^e was rated gt fifty thousand 
^rowns* 

. " The dauphiness understood the' trick that was 
playedher. It had beenherintention, and the king's 
pleasure the day before, that this place should be 
pven S^^is to th€ per^oj^ she patronised, ii\ qx^ 
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der to fulfil the promise of the dauphin, made at 
his mother's request. The dauphiness was en- 
raged, and pressed the king. On the day of 
the first coimcil held at Versailles, after the re- 
turn from Gompi^gne, as soon as the king per^ 
ceived in the gallery the person recommended 
by his daughter-in-law, he went straight to him, 
and said : *' You shall have your letter, as soon 
as the houshoid can be settled :" then, without 
waiting for an answer, he returned, and went 
out at the glass door. This attention of the 
master ws^s considered as a great &vour ; but 
the king scarcely ever acted otherwise on em- 
barrassing occasions. He wished to do some- 
thing agreeable to the dauphiness, without con- 
tradicting his ministers : so that complying with 
his daughter-in-law, and adhering to the demand 
of M. de Laverdi, he had nothing to gloss over 
this inconsistency of conduct, but a civility of 
manner, which proved at least his good-nature, 
while it disclosed his weakness. But what ^ 
place is the court ! Such a wretched trifle gave 
consequence to a simple master of requests, 
whom the first minister could not bear, who had 
neither offices nor pensions, and who was only' 
entrusted with making reports on trifling mat- 
ters. The duke of Duras, who was desirous of 
introducing madame de la Ppuplmiere to th? 
king, injmediately applied to the man to. wboii» 
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che master had spoken: thus can a word, 4 
look, exalt or debase a man. 

" In the month of October, 1766, M. de 
Choiseul, perceiving that the dauphiness in- 
creased in favour with the king, notwithstanding 
all the underhand intrigues against her, felt it 
necessary to give fresh proofs of his power, that 
slK>uld awe those who kept a watchful eye on 
affairs. He created six places of counsellors of 
state, a thing that had not been seen since 
1661 ; made vacant by this manoeuvre places 
of intendants, put ail his own creatures into 
office, and shut the door to others ; for he di- 
rected, by the decree for creating new places of 
counsellors of state, that they should gradually 
be reduced again to the number originally fixed 
by Colbert ; so that ^here was no longer any 
stir in the council. By this proceeding M. de 
Choiseul provided by • anticipation for many 
years. 

** The health of the dauphiness, however, which 
was the true thermometer of intrigues, improved 
every day. Tronchin was joined with Breuil, 
her physician, and treated her with wonderful 
success. The princess had relinquished her 
milk diet, recovered her strength, dined in pub- 
lic, appeared at the queen's card-parties, and 
found ' herself at Christmas in a condition to 
Ibeginher grand work; but the second ipourning 
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restrained jber, for $he was tiii\^I|itig to ^ nttf 
thing before the six weeks, that usually folk>i|r 
<he t>yelvefnorfcth*» - mourniilg^ werp e^epire^. 
Thus tbe commencetaent of jher labours was 
BTCfvocrfJy fixed fdr the month ^ February, 
1767". But, iiidependeiitly of this project, her 
coftfercnces with the king becarhe daily mor« 
* interesting and raore frequent r she proposal 
ber husband's plan, and advanced messieurs d« 
Muy and d'Aiguillon to the niinistry with a hi|^ 
Imnd and no ordinary spirits As to the keq^er 
of the seals, it was natural th^t the bi«hop of 
Verdun should occasion the choice to fall oq 
fiis brothar, tho president de Nicolas 

" In January, 17^7, notwithstanding^ tii€>se^ 
verity of the weather, the dauphinass took a4 
siring in her coach every dsiy ; and Troncbii| 
fr^s so well satisfied with the stitte pf ikt heMk^ 
that he said to abbe Collet^ hf^ was Mr^Mig^ 
tempted to declare to the king, that he censi? 
leered her ^ out of itU danger, su^ would b« 
unswerabje for her recovery. With regard t^ 
general affairs, the king gave his daughler-ia^ 
law a formal promise, that he would begin th^ 
change of his ministry with the keeper of the 
seals ; and things were at suc;h a pitch, that th^ 
dauphiness having pledged the king's word toi 
the president Nicolai', his lady, who was an eco^ 
nomist, .purchased the ^eces^siry U|ien^ ^^Iw^ 
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W4^ cjftt out 0)14 nmde up at die end of Januarf, 
T'he bishop pf Verdun had the -promise of th(? 
i^Qidkmtion of the king of France to a cardinal'^ 
liat, and the dauphiness made him treat witiv 
eardioal de Luynes for his place of first chap« 
laxn* .&C. Now Nicolai alone, seconded by 
the haughtiness and lofty mind of the dauphin 
w^i, was capaUe of crushing for ever all the 
Choiseuls, espedaUy as the king requited nor 
thing but to be supported. 

^^ Such was the imminent and almost inevita- 
ble peril of M. de Choiseul's situation in the 
month of February, 1767, when Tronchin never 
ceasing to boast of ttie health of the dauphiness^ 
and Dhsat princess findmg faersetf. very well the 
ferst Wednesday in February, 1767 j she took the 
wp of chocolate y nvbkb she drank every rmrmng. 
The instant aft» she was taken ill ; faintings, 
and a pro&se hemorrhage, ensued. • « • • Tron* 
chin, accompanied by Breuil, immediately went 
down to the king, and said to him — *^ire,I have 
been desirous for some days of givix^ "you an 
account of the health of the dauphiness, and 
assuring you, that I thought I might answer for 
her being out of danger. 

*^ ' The crisis y which has just taken flace^ canmi 
^ owing to any natural earned 

V From this moment till the lath of Fdsruary, 
4uring which time ^. dauphiness continued in 
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this statC) madime Adelaule, who never left 
her, and who lived in the greatest intimacy 
v^ith her, gave her the counUr-poison cf madame 
de Veruey which she had from the prihcess dc 
Carignan, and which she always kept in her 
ttavelKng box. Abbe Collet, Pomiez, &c. were 
present on the occasion, and repeated plainly, 
without any air of mystery, all the particulars, 
to any one who would listen to them. Every 
morning, till the 1 2th, madame Adelaide her« 
seif made the chocolate for the dauphiness. 

^* Su^icion fell on Beccari, who kept the little 
apartments: Dour, the page in waitbg, saw 
him prepare the suspected cup of chocokte : he 
has said, that he could not conceive how so 
much time should be required to get a cup of 
chocolate ready, or why there -wpre put into it 
so many ingredients, waters taken out of di£r 
ferent bottles, Le Dour is at present maitre 
d' h6te} to M. d' Ammecour, counsellor of parr 
Uament. s 

«' Till the 1 2th of February, it was considered 
as a fact, that the dauphiness was poisoned. 
I'he bishop of Verdun and the duchess de. Caur 
mont made not the least secret of it j but strange 
to teli, M. de la Vaiiguyon, who till the 1 2th 
had held the same language with the rest, change 
ed his tone on the day of her death, because h? 
was afraid of being dismissed* 
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** The "report of poison^ published by the 
governor of the royal children, acquiring more 
importance, this alarming incident occasioned 
an inexpressible fermentation. The king acted 
with prudence, and said nothing on the subject : 
but Tronchin, who maintained the expression 
of no natural cause^ would not be contradicted. 

After all, what did he risk ? It was his 

•pinion. What was done on the occasion? 
S6nac was bribed, it may easily be guessed by 
whom. All the faculty was assembled at Ver- 
sailles. The body of the princess was opened in 
presence of fourteen persons, who signed the re- 
port, after Senac had examined Trpnchin and 
la Breuil, touching the fact of poison ; of which 
in reality there was no trace, and the two physi- 
cians were silent. 

" Care was then taken to circulate this report : 
madame de Narbonne was brought round : ma- 
dame Adelaide, naturally versatile, gav^ up 
every point that was 4esired.j and was promised, 
that she should be superintendant of the educa« 
tion of the princes, which would have put into 
her hands the distribution of all the <ioniestic 
favours pertaining to it: so that a few days 
after the death of that unfortunate princess, every 
thing was quashed. 

^^ But the parties that were crushed did not 



stumlbcr. tn the first place a tdolent one agafiist 
madame Adelaide arose in the quceri^s hotw* 
hold. It was suggested to her majesty, that Hit 
Stipcrintendance of the education of die princes 
devolved of right on her, not on their aunt. 
Hence it followed, that neither the queen nor 
madame Adelaide interfered in itj that the duke 
de la Vauguyon was frightened out of his wits $ 
and that the abbes and subgovemors continuecf 
their trifling themes, their wretched routine, 
This may naturally be imputed to fathers Trump- 
zinski and Oneganski, Jesuits, the confessors of 
Maria Leczinski, who represented madame do 
Narbonne to be a woman of intrigue, and the 
Comments thereon. 

<^ As to the physicians Tronchin and la Breuil, 
they spoke their minds not loudly, but suffici* 
ently to keep up a party. Astmc strengthened 
ft: and as he was a man of talents, his support 
gave the more weight to this (pinion, because 
the physicians of die courthave always fonnida- 
bfd opponents in the physicians of Paris. Be* 
sides, how'could the reputation of Tronchin, to 
that time unbfetnished, be slurred by the at* 
tacks df the facuhy of Vfersailks ? 
*^ ^ The king was uneasy^ and opened his 
mind to M. de Soubise, and M. de Bertm. 
Thcqii^tion was reduced to this, whether 
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there were any speei€» of poison, Aat coutd 
cause a person to die after a certain time fad 
femptttjj without leaving any traces. • 
^ '^ M. Berlin employed Bourgefai» la inresti* 
gate the subject, to which he the more wiHingty 
agreed, as, he had asserted the foct to be true | 
ifi otha* words, he maintained the existence of 
poisons ad fempus. hi consequence he sewt to 
Germany for several tracts, and labowed kl 
concert with la Breuil and Tronchin ^ so dM 
for more than half a year, if you went to la 
Brueil's, you woiild find nothing on his desk 
but medical treatises open at the article, of 
poisons. 

" Bourgelas, who was very intimate widi a 
man of great information, that was indefatigable 
at finding out any thing, and had lost more than 
any other person by the death of the dauphiness,. 
concealed nothing from him, and, without ac- 
cusing any one, told him, that the ' poison cd 
iempus existed,' that it was known at Naples 
in particular, and that it would be rendering 
him a I great service, to sift some foreigners 
adroitly on the subject, doing it with great art, 
implicating no person in the business, and ccua*' • 
cealihg from all the world, that the king sec 
liim at work, that the minister had the a&ir iai 
charge,. &c. 

f« Besides, the matter itself was of such 
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serious import, as to deserve a thorough m* 
vestlgatipn. 

" The cc^^fidendal friend of Bourgelas im- 
mediately turned his thoughts on abbe Gagliani, 
to whom^he was known. No one could be more 
capable of furnishing him with the particulars 
he wanted, then that wily Neapolitan. But this 
required so much the more art and dexterity, as 
from the slightest datum the intelligent abbe 
would have quickly guessed all the rest*," 



(pinion ^Citizen Mercier, Member of ibi 
National Institute^ on the Deaths of the Royal 
Family. 

«^ Soon,** says Mercier, " madame de Pom- 
padour died, the presumptive heir to the crown 
died, his wife died, the king's wife died ; they 
whom M. de Choiseul disliked died. M. de 
Choiseul had, throughout Europe, a reputation, 
to which he constantly turned a deaf ear, and 

* The emissary of Bourgelas found means to lead G«igliaili 
to an explanation, which aflbrded the solution of the problem 
respecting the existence and marks of a slow, infallible poisoir^ 
leaving no trace behind it. 

. It was remarked on the information received from GagUani» 
that any one who had noted the state of the dauphin in-lhe 
Utter years of his life* from the time when he began to decline^ 
could not have better depicted its symptoms, periods, and gra* 
datioDi.— As to the dauphiness the £ict speaks for itself* 
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\7hich he took no step whateyete to efikce* The .' 
notariesij who took an mventory of his mov^abtes • : 
and drawers after his deaths paid no attentioin to 
this old repute ; and many of them^ it wa§ Said, 
died just like princes. It is: in tiines more, re* 
mote, that the light of truth wiU shine on these., 
historic facts, yet obscured by some clwds/'', 
Fragmens de Potitique et d'Hisioire, iffc- * Political i 
and historical Fragm^Sy by Mercier* voL ii. p\ 3o7*.*> 

" This morning, a Nivose^an ix {Deceml^r a?i , 
1800), I asked citizen Mercier what were the 
grounds of his opinion respecting the deaths of 
the royal family through the machinations of the 
duke of Choiseul. He mentioned to me two 
perspns, c&ie of whom is not ' in Trance, .the 
other lives there in quiet, ^oth are renowned 
for their probity/' 

Citizen Mercier. added, that the ^assassination 
bf Lewis. Xy*!, by :Damiens was the first. cause 
ofijthedecay of the royal family : and/thit fix)ni 
the momcyitJihe news spre:),d ^abroad, the^coimcii 
resolved to shut up the dauphin at Vincennes 3 
for, to his knowledge^ the king's upholsterer had 
received order$ to ftinrish the dungeon of that 
casde, for the accommodation of the royal pri- 
soner. These were the verbal additions of 
citizen Mercier to his opftnion. 

[Itis certain, that the party in opposition to the 
dauphiji promulgated a report, that the dauphin 
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va& t£e authof of the attempt. Others satisfied 
themselves with saying, that the Jesuits inst^ated 
it^ t(V hasten a reign which they were persuaded 
^;^uld be favourable and advantageous to them, 
and prevent their suppression. But, if the first 
movement c^ the council were to confine the 
dauphin, its politics or its langtiage soon changed : 
the prinee was made president of the council by 
<^der of his father, and remained at the head of 
a&irs till the king's recovery* 



The Auibor^s personal Opirdon respecting the Death 
of the Dauphin, of his Wife^cf the^ueen, and 
of Madame de Pompadour, General Rvks 
for Historians on the subject of Pmamngs. 

To WAKB the end of the reign of Lewis IV. 
1^ intmor of his court waa agitated as thai of 
Lewis XIVl had been» when, m the decHne c§ 
his fife, he was dqirived of \m prcmiisiiig 
posterky« 

Under Lewis XIV., as imder Lewis KV,, 
fearful rtnnours arose re^>ecting the deadit in 
their £amHies, of which poison wa& asserted to 
have been the cause. 

Under Lewis XIV. the interested uttrigpiefr of 
the duke of Orleans were dted, and luider 
Lewis XV» thosb of the duke of ChoiseuL 
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Ik each cottrt it was the party of devotees^ 
tbat accused the opposite party of this crinie. Iqi 
each court the desire of reigixiag was assigned as 
the cause. In the oae case it is the devotee^ 
madame de Maintenoo, who accuses Philip 
^Orleans ; they are the legitimated princes^ the 
house of Ricbdiieu^ odious to Orleans, the nobles 
attached to the king's person, who .were exas^ 
perated with such rage against Philip, that hf 
asked the king to allow him to go to the Bastille 
as a prisoner^ in order to put an end to their 
animosity. 

Under Lewis XV. it is a^un a devotee, an<i 
of the same party, who appears as the accuser. 
Madame de Marsan, whose maiden name was 
-Griffet, related to the Jesuit of .that name, and 
the principal fomenter of the troubles of the 
court towarii the end of the reign of Lewis XV., 
:was the first who spoke of poison : and surely, 
if IVL de Choiseul alone were guilty of the 
xdme of which that party accused him, he never 
called in as a witness, or as a confidant, madame 
deMarsan, or the duke of Aiguillon, or marshal 
Richelieu. This remark ought to be weighed 
with attention. 

Unquestionably poison has acted its part in 
the secret history of courts. For, if we find 
in our annals frequmt assassinations, as those of 
Henrys III*, Henry IV., Lewis XV., &c. the 
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method by^poidoiii Irdng lesdidaangerotur^.mlisf 
hive been more frequently a];t^in|>ted by the hor<* 
tible calculators. X3n the consequences of death > 
but the more difficult and complicated this expert 
dient is in its execution, the niore is it requisite 
for the historian to be on his guard against ac« 
cusations of it. Ok such occasions lie should 
content himself with relating how parties perse^ 
aited each bther with blind rage by these strange 
accusations, and describing the fatal crisis, into 
which the leaders of factions, such' as the dukes 
of Choiseul and of Aiguillon, reciprocally brought 
iiionselYes.'; The situaKdn.of thie latter may be 
tecoUected^ when in 1750 he trembled with the 
apprehension of being brought to the scaffold, 
br. stripped of his honour, by a degrading sen- 
tence of the parliament of Paris ; while M. dc 
.Choiseul, instead of the simple exile, which was 
all he suffered, ..had to dread and to avoid more 
severe punishments, which the duke of Aiguilloa 
intended for him, had they been at his. command 
on the occasion. 

The greatest misfortune that can happen to a 
.state, is to be. governed by one or two parties, 
the leaders of which are arrived at such a point, 
. As to have their life or honour to defend against 
each other. Intestine convulsions are the result 
of such a diflScuJt situation. The continuance 
of the r^vplutipn ym the consequence spkly of 



; the permanent peril of 'eve^)^ psfAj taia^d'rto 
power. It ceased, on the contrary, i^hen, on x\^e 
J 8th of Brumaire^. th,e gOv^nm^njt found jtself 
inadifierent situation with resp^ctrjo iwti^^- 
If'thje enemies o£ the «ta,te^ abroad »andi at, home, 
. shijuld succee4f ift persuading.. iit:§ jchte|j> thf^t 
their fate is questionable, and their, 4ftngeX-':%g- 
minent, tte :irasdbiili?j^^;^>^tu<:fil ?|:9r'nsan may 
> renew the melancholy ^^ce^es of Ae^jj^Ypjluti^n^ 
• Observe with fittention'.the ipr^e^^i^gs .of the 
enemies to pur present calm*: , To^'pl^.us pfrk, 
they propagate alarms, tjiey form accusations, 
they labour incessantly to provoke the,goveri;L- 
: ment, to divide it, ajid to jnspire it with su- 
. spicion. If it be calm an4 hiirritable3f:^e .shftll 
. hold on our course. : _ v *: -^ 

Such was tjje situation of the couitfl /Ctfryor- 
saiUes in 1770, on a smaller scale, A sort of 
terror prevailed there, the leaderjs of the pa?^s 
were beside themselves, and in a;kin4'^ intq»%i- 
cation and perplexity. ; Un4er 'th^se. §ifCM^i- 
stances the accusations broke 'Q^t. In th^ $rst, 
., second, and third. editions bf;the 'MgrppijSi^f 
Aiguillon, which I have publish^,. Ig^^j^^y 
' opinion of the causes* of the deatha in' th^ fanpily 
. of L^wis XV., and of th'e famous acc»sa^^Jdn^ of 
. poispn. In the present -Memoirs I yrSl rfcp^t 
^ them. The enlightened readier- will suspjpud 
his jq4ga)i€int respefitiag tjje ^aus^ pf^ th^ death 
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6{ the dauphin^ the daapliiness^ &c. tnentioMd 
in these Memoirs. 

One observation I will make, to quash as- 
sertions 8o frequently rash. It is supposed, 
that deaths of this nature are caused by a prince 
to obtain a crown, or by it minister to keep him- 
self in place. 

But it should be considered, that, in a state, the 
Interest and advantage of die death of a reigning 
monarch, or an hereditary prince, are shared 
among a mass of several thousands of ddzens. 
The possibility and profit of the crime are 
divided among such a' number, the leader of the 
'party is %ut one of it ; and who is the judge 
that can: distkiguish the criminal ? Are not in- 
terest and revenge powerful passions in the breasts 
of indmd^ak, as well as of chiefs ? 

I whh the iiature <9f this work would allow 
me to preserve here all the particulars of the 
discussion which took place between madame de 
•Fkivacourt and me, in the fifth year of the re* 
public, on the subject of the death of her sister, 
madame de Vintimille. Cardinal Fleury, to 
.preserve his authority, had given the king for a 
mistress the good, but insignificant, madame de 
Mailly, the eldest of the three sisters. Madame 
de Vintimille, the youngest of the sisters, pos* 
sessed of talents and a daring disposition, died ; 
and, according to madame de Flavacourt^ she 
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was poisoned by order of cardinal Fleury • For 
upward of fifty-five years, madame de Flava- 
court had persuaded herself, that cardinal Fleury 
was the poisoner of her sister. The family 
|>roof$, being thoroughly sifted, were reduced to 
this, that the cardinal would suflfer only a stupid 
mistress, and that her sister v(as a woman of 
6ense j that he would allow a mistress intro- 
duced with his own consent, but her sister ha4 
-raised herself to the post ; that he wanted a 
mistress who should be a cipher in the state, and 
madame de Vinti)nille was desirous of ruling. 
in fine, the cardim^, uneasy at seeing Lewis 
XV. slip out (^ his hands, was the only p^son 
that could gain by her sister's death. I dtered 
the opinion of madame de Flavacourt by a 
single observation, saying to her, ^^ The^e are 
your proofs against the* cardind, ' T will no^ 
counterbalance them by proofs equ^ly strong. 
Have you forgotten, that the third lister, ma- 
dame de la Tourrfelle, afterwards duchess of 
Chateauroux, had aVery artfu*! and very afilf - 
bitious lover, who Was e^traitdy desirbu^'df 
ceding his conquek to ' the king officially, stfll 
enjoying it in private, arid abbve'ilfl, tiiVniHg ?t 
it to his own advantage*?' Not^,inidanie, 
it is this dissembling and ambitfoufe teVefVhorh 
I accuse, and cardinal Fleury 1 atnq[mt.'^ Ma- 
damp de Flavacourt acknoveJedgtd; tlifat' thfe 
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accusations mehtioned above were but suspicioM, 
and at upward of fourscore began to doubt the 
respective accusations of the court parties^ 
Courts themsdves' and revolutions are subject 
to the terror inspired' by tliose whom they 
suspect'. '• ' :.....; 



'Chronological Trahle of 'Events relating to the Fac^ 

'tions of the 'Dukes of Choiseul and of Ai- 

GtJiLLON,/ro;« the Elevation of these two Lords 

' till their Tall ; illustrating the public and privaie 

' History of the last Tears of the Reign of Lewis 

^" XV.i Md the beginning (f tl^ Reign of Lewis 

^X^ll ••' • : . . 

Qbsfirvation^ :The progress of history, and the 

oi:f}er o^ i\arn^tio«;i, frequently require a chapter 

Xthat, iojc exapiple, of the causes of the treaties 

^pf.17-5^ and .•i75&.with the house of Austria, 

i^4 tlje negodations prepar^jtory jto them) to be 

jfmXJ^n without mterrupti^p, smd without being 

»inife4 T'ifitjh OtJ^r events yf the same date. I^ 

:8Hch /f ;,fa3f;!thp historian is obliged to place 

contei^pprnry, events? either before or after the 

ijfig(^iation^^,f^^^g.lists, on the other h^nd, and 

,tbey,wlx9QYQpl4 ^WF^5.e history according to 

fhar ^particj^ar nianner^ with tjiose likewise 

-^^ho^; after f Joying. ,^-/5a4 events in the body of a 

wprk, are desirous of reflecting on theip, wish 
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to have a succinct table of occurrences and thdr' 
relative dates. It is for the use of the last I 
• have drawn up the following chix)nological 
table of the two parties, which will serve, at the 
same time, to show the literal precision that I 
have made a point of observing in my labour. 

1744. Amour of the duke of Agenois {after- 
ward duke of Aiguillon) with madaiiie 
de la Tournelle, subsequently duchess 
of Chateauroux, whose maiden name was 
Mailly. 

1745. January. The duke, afterward marshal, 
Richelieu, parts madame de la Tournelle 
from his nephew, and procures her for 
Lewis XV. The duke of Agenois is ba- 
nished from the king's private apartments^ 
and obliged to sei've in the army, 

1 7 50, Death of the duke of Aiguillon, first 
duke and peer of France. The duke of 
Agenois succeeds to the peerage, and takes 
the title of duke of Aiguillon, on the 3151 
of January. 

December 12. The count -of Stainville, 
afterward duke of Choiseul, born in 1719, 
son of the mai^uis of St2teviUe, niinister 
to the emperor grand <fiike-of Tuscany, 
and great chamberlain, rharries mSdemoi* 
selle Crosar. ' -^ 

J 75 1 4 November Si AbbfdeBernis, afterward 
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cardinal, it appointed anibassador from 
France to Venice. 
I753« May 1 9. The duke of Aiguillon is ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the province 
of Bretany ; and on the ist of December, 
count de Stainville is sent ambassador to 
Rome. 

1755. June. Abbe de Bernis returns from 
Venice ; he negotiates at Paris with ma«^ 
dame de Pompadour and M. de Kaunitz 
the alliance of 1756 with the conrt of 
Vienna. He is presented to the king. 

October. Secret diplomatic committee 
composed of abbe de Bernis, M. de Ma- 
chault, M. Rouille, M. de Sechelles, and 
M« de St. Florentin, for the examination of 
that alliance. Secret committees of the 
ether part of the ministry inimical to that 
treaty. (M de Puisieux, M. d*Argenson, 
and M. de St. Severin, of whom madame de 
Pompadour gets rid in succession.) A car- 
dinars hat is promised to abbe de Bernis, 
and Kaunitz answers for the iilfiuence of 
his court. 

1 756. January. Treaty between England and 
^ Russia. Frederic sees the storm rising 

against him. , 

February 2. The duke of Aiguillon is. 
created chevalier cf the royal ordei^ 
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May I • Conclusion of the^first defensive 
treaty of alliance between France and Au- 
stria, signed by Rouille and Bemis. Hos« 
tillties committed by the English' at sea 
against France. 

June. Termination of our former alli- 
ance with Russia. 

Septembers. AbbedeBemis, who sign- 
ed the treaty, is appointed ambassador to 
Vienna, but does not go thithen His secret 
instructions express, that he should form an 
alliance with die Germannic powers, to ad- 
here to the treaty signed in May. Hie first 
project of uniting France, Austria^ Russia, 
Sweden, Saxony, and the F^datinate, against 
the Prussian monarchy. 
1757. January a. Abb6 de Bemis is made 
counsellor of state. He negotiates with the 
parliament an accommodation with the 
court. 

January 5. Lewis XV. assassinated by 
Damiens. The death of the king would 
have produced a revolution in Europe : the 
dauphin being the declared enemy of ma* 
dame de Pompadour and her alliance, 
Machault and d'Argenson are exiled as 
partisans of the Anti-austrian system. 

February 1 2. Count de Stainville, ambas* 
^dor at Rome, returns to Pkris, and on the 
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1 6th of April is appoiifted ambassador to 
Vienna, the abb6 de Bernis not going thi- 
' ther^ as he is made counsellor of state^ and 
designed for the ministry. 

May 29. C6unt de Stain ville is made 
chevalier of the royal orders. 

June 29. Abbe de Bernis is appointed 
minister of foreign a£fairs ; and Rouille, 
who was only the nominal minister, is dia« 
missed. 

July 29. Covmt de Stainville tak«s leave 
of the king, and departs for Vieima, where 
he arrives on die soth* of August, and has 
a public audience on the 24th. 
1758. Unfortunate war of France against Fre- 
deric. This prince resists the conspiracy 
of France, Austria, Sweden, the empire, 
^&c. The battle of Rosbach makes abbe de 
^ Bernis and the Austrian committee blush 
for their mistaken alliance. 

The duke of Aiguillon, cgmmander in 
Bretany, defeats twelve thousand English 
• . landed at St. Cast. Two thousand Eng- 
lish are killed or drowned, and two thou- 
i. jiand taken prisoners. Commencement of 
the rivalry between the French party vic- 
torious over. the English atvSt^Cast, and 
the Austrian party defeated in Germany. 
First negotiations of abb^ de. Bernis for 
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- peace ^kh England. His uu^ is resolved 
on by the opposite party, iii<;eres(^ in 
subduing Frederic, and taking frow. him 
> Silesia, - - ■ r- [ 

October fi. Abber de Bernis receivjjs his 
cardinal's hat. . StaijwiUe is. aj^inted mi- 
nister qf foreign ^airs in his place,; and 
created duke of Choiseul. The cardinal, 
negotiator of peace, retains his place ia 
. the council. Choifieul, provided with the 
scheme of a second treaty with the court 
of Vienna, seizes , on -the chief authority*. 
H« €3tiles t^ie cardinal. Nullity of LewisX V. 
since his assassination*. Count de Choiseul 
sent ambassador to Vienna^ in thjs place of 
. count de StaiayiUe;, . . , , . 
V ,i Ikicember^o. Second treaty^ offensive and 
, 'r d^fensiv^ betw^ep. France and Austria, to 
copfirm the; treaty of 1756, and stipulate 
... for 3nl>s^ies in men and lapney to conquer 
and despoil Freddie. Continuarion of a 
war unfortunate by sea, and land. De« 
, struCticMi of our navy. ' ,^ . ' 
ty$g.l\ Series of disasters by land and sea of 
1760* (the war called the war of seven years, 
1 76 1 J and fruitless negotiation with England. 
Continuance of the rivalry betjveen 
ChoiseuFs party and that of the dauphin, 
fatb^ tp Lewis XVL 
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1762. The ivkt of Aiguillon, who was the 
lorer of madame de la Tournelle^ afterward 
duchess of Chlteauroux, and kept out of 
the private apartments in 1745 by the 
king's jealoasy^ obtains this year the en- 
tries of the chamber* He becomes the 
indmate friend of the dauphin. Abolition 
of the order of the Jesuits* 
1763. A peace disgraceful to France. An 
English commissary established at Dun-' 
kirk. 
I7$4* AprH rj. Death of madame de Pom- 
padour. First period of criminal proceed- 
ing< in Bretany against the duke of AiguiU 
' Ion, militafy commander of the province. 
The parliament of Bretany is dissolved. 
The twt> most courageous of Ae magi- 
strates are imprisoned in die BasdlW Mis^ 
sion of Senac,. Lenoir, and Calonne. 
r765, December *iOi Death of the diuphin, 

fether to Lewis XVI. 
1757. March 13; Death of the dauphiness. 
Choiseul's party accuses the duke of Ai- 
guillon of extortions in Bretany ; and 
AiguiIlon*s party accuses the duke of 
ChcHseul with the death of the dauphin and 
dauphiness. 
1768. June At. Death of the queen. Maupeou 
made chancellor of France, under a pro* 
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mise to rum the duke of AiguiUon, whose 
cause was cited this year before the parlia- 
ment of Paris. 

1769. Restoration of the parliament of Bre- 
tany. Resumption of the criminal pro- 
ceedings against d'AiguiUon at Paris, 
(^hoiseul^s party threaten him with the 
scaffold. Cardinal Bemis at Rome, at the 
election of pope Ganganelli. 

1770. The king takes away by military force 
the papers containing the proceedings 
against the duke of Aiguillon. Insurrec- 
tion of the parliaments. Favour of ma« 
dame Dubarry, called to court by the hc^ 
don of Richelieu. The dauphin's marriage 
with Maria Antoinetta. 

DecerrAer 24. Exile of the dukes of 
Ghoiseul and Praslin. The duke of Aif 
guillon succeeds them in favour and au^ 
thority. 

1771. January 26. The parliaments are dis- 
solved. The grand council is converted 
into a parliament. Protests of the princes 
and peers. 

1 772. ^ 

J^* [ Division of Poland. 

1774.3 May 10. Death of Lewis IV. Ma«% 
dame Dubarry confined in a convent. The 
duke of Choiseul and his sister^ the duchess 
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of Grammont^ recalled from exile. The 
duke of Aiguillon in disgrace. 

1775. The parliaments, dissolved by the duke 
of Aiguillon, their antagonist, are restored 
by Maurepas, formerly exiled by Lewis XV., 
by M. Turgot, and by M. de Malesherbes, 
formerly exiled through the intrigues of 
the duke of Aiguillon. 

1785. May 8. Death of the duke of Choi- 
seul \ and some time after that of the duke 
qf Aiguillon. 



Opinion (fAbbe Proyart, respecting the Death 
of the Dauphin, Father to Lewis XVT. 

While this volume was in the press, there 
appeared in Fr^^nce a few copies of a book en- 
titled Lewis XVI. dethroned before he. was 
King, or A Sketch of the Causes of the French 
Revolution: London, 1800. In this work^ 
p. 44, and following, abbe Proyart gives his 
opinion of the duke of Choiseul, and draws a 
portrait of that minister by no means favourable 
to his memory. Abbe Proyart was well ac- 
quainted with the history of our last dauphins ; 
.yet I have not altered my , opinion respecting the 
causes of the death of the father of Lewis XVI. 

" The importance of the dauphin's occupa- 
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tiohs," says M. Proyart, ^*-^$ nm suspected by 
the diake 6f Chpis^uU. More iiurious. than any 
one tx) be^in possession aif the secret, Choiseul 
resdlvad to purcfasse it by i crime-.' he hked^ .a 
spy a tteachcrous yilet, vhci concf »le4 from him 
none of the pf ofojuhd views atid eontipiaal labovps 
rdF'tiie hdr to the throiie : he became ai?fll>aiHted 
^ith his studies, his connectio«i$^ hi^-^ritipgf . 
-He discovered, that this printe,.whom he would 
have rendered a stranger to all business; and in- 
capable of it, lived aniid xc^a thc^ best inform^ 
and of the greatest iattgrity in the kingdoig. 
•He saw, that the dauphin was pr^piaring to exhi- 
bit to -the world a ^reat king. . Nothing gavp 
him so much uneasiniass,, asitp fii^ (he dauphin^ 
m a scheme ofgovemmentxcmc^rtti'mtk the.^irr 
tiicius Bumuy, resoked t0 escape frpm* the tute- 
lage of vicious courtiers, and ^fign himself. . . . . , 
Choiseul, alarmedjtiought iwails.pf.pr^ventipg 
the ccpisequciices;^! In iJauncil, jvMb hi^ acco.in* 
piices'^it ^wqp; fewbedi to ;4mpri»vktu<e «jflto the 
|rath5)of3«ke4> jThe courtesy, Ponjpadour, in- 
lidiodsiy imrsi^ed* this-desoga for .scfme years. 
Under pretext of a longing, a woman was intro- 
duced tior him, whose indecent attire betrayed her 
guilty intentions. The prince turned out the 
female adventurer, and the marchioness de Pbm» 
padour spoke of the transaction in the following 

VOL. I. Y 
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terms : ^ A Parisito lady, who ^as pregnant,' 
^ longed to embrace the yojithful prince^ vi/ko is as 
beautiful as Cupid himself- The daophsn ob* 
serving her neck b>re, turned his back upon 
her, and shut the door in her face. Dovption, 
yeu see, has rendered him a bear/ 

** Choiseul, finding the prince invulnerable, 
attempted to debase him in the opinion of the 
people. He pitied France governed by a prince, 
whose rugged disposition even ladies could not 
soften; and declared, that when the dauphin 
became king, he would not remain his minister 
a single moment. The traitor neglected nothing 
to destroy the confidence between the monarch 
and the heir to the throne. More than once he 
dared charge the son with crimes before th^ txh 
bunal of the father: he was seen himself hawfe* 
ing about in companies a pamphlet agaikist the 
dauphin, which was in &ct ^ rhapsody of hj6 
own composing, in which the author prpved, 
that the minister might be cried: up. as a grei|t 
genius, and yet not posseis the qualification of 
writing slander in his own language with cor- 
rectness. . ' 
*^ The dauphin^ being.'suddcnly attacked by a 
disease of languor, ijuAicA was reckoned by no 
means natural, the eyes of ail France were lurned 
on hii]n^ who had so many reasons-tb dread \ofi^ 
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.xdgik SaqMdpn pursued the diike of Glioi* 
seu] : execrations of. his name were mingled 
vilh the accents of the public grief* Despair 
accused of a secret act of guilt one, whose 
whole admimstration was but a series of kzu)wn 
crimes." 

in this passage J^d only accusations^ without 
proofs of a crime acknowledged td have been 
committed in secret. 



Observations on a: similar Charge ^ accusing Fre- 
deric 11. of the Assassination gTLEWXs XV, 

Though the councils of kings do not scruple 
to commit odious crimes, and think in general 
that conscience is only for private individuals ; 
though thePrussian monarchy, assailed by France, 
Austria, Sweden, Riissia, a^ part of the €rer- 
mannic empire, Ut. %a3 in danger, and Maria 
Theresa had^^swom to reduce it to the marquisate 
of Brandenburg; and though, the dauphin 
having displayed opposite principles of conduct 
with regard to foreign powers, the death of the 
kitfg would ehange the aspect of afiairs : yet the 
subsequent conduct of Frederic, his private cha* 
racter, his ordinary means of attaining his object, 
do not allow us to give the least credit to writ* 

Y 2 



iiigs, whidi havie accused hito^^ fhls erime^or 
ihall accuse him of it hereafter, 
i The faction of the duke of Ghbi^eul, who had 
teeerested reasons for accusing Frederic, did not 
Ibrese^, that it would be ill turn accused of the 
preceding crime, in the commission of which Jt 
was equally interested. See above, ^- 1 9- 
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TREATIES 

FRANCE AND THE HOUSE Of' AUSTRIA, 



WHICH ELUCIDATE ^HE FIHST VOLUME Ot THESE 

M-BMoms.* ' 



l^eaty rf jiUiance and ffiencUkip concluded beiwetn Mmif^ 
Theresa, J^mpress-queern of Hungary and Bohemia^ and 
Le^is XV,, King of France and Navarre, on the ist of 
May, 1 7 j6 ; signed by Count de Staremberg, in the Name 
of the Empress, and hy-Rcn^nmd the Abbi de Bemis, in 
that, rf the King of France, 

JLjLeR majesty the empress-queen, and his ma- 
jesty the king of France, having concluded a 
neutral convention, which has this day been 
signed by their respective ministers-plenipoten- 
tiary, with tie view of preventing the flames of 
war which may be kindled, by the differences 
that have arisen between France and England 
about their boundaries and respective possessions 
in America, from spreading by degrees, and 
disturbing the trsoiquillijty and good understand- 
ing which now happily subsists between their 
majesties : Her majesty the empress-queen, and 
iiis most christian msyesty, persisting in these 
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tcry salutary views, and desiring to strengthcH 
more and more^ and to perpetuate their bands 
of most sincere amity and perfect union, have 
deemed it expedient to add to the above neutra- 
lity a treaty of friendship and union j>urely de- 
feosivd, and no way tending to the prqu^ce of 
any oAer power ; with the sok view of esta- 
blishing peace on a more solid foundation in 
dieir respective kingdoms and states, and of con- 
tributing, as far as lies in their power, to the 
maintenance of general tranquillity* For these 
ends the following articles are agreed on : ^ 

Article u 
There shall be a sincere and lasdng friendly 
union between her majesty the empress-queen of 
Hungary, and his majesty the king of France, 
their heirs,^succfeSSors, klngdcMns, states,. pro- 
vinces, Countries, ^ubjects^ tod vassals, without 
excepdon. The high oontrac&ig powers shall, 
in cdtisequence of this. -agreement, use thdr ut- 
most endeavours for* pteserving between: them- 
selves and their aforesaid states and subjects a 
reciprocity of friendship and good understand- 
ing, .without permitting any act of hostility, 
under any cause or pretence,:: by avoiding whstf- 
evermightiathe sequel do- away the. union and . 
harmony established betw^n them, and on the 
contrary, by contributing .with all their . power. 
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and on every occasion, to dieir mutual conve* 
nience, honour, tind prosperity. 

The treaty of Westphalia in 1648, and all the 
treaties of peace and friendship, which hs^ve been 
concluded since that epoch, and now subsist be« 
cween their aforesaid majesties, and ia particular 
the convention or deed of neutrality signed on 
ibis day, are renewed and.confirmed by the pre- 
sent treaty in an improved manner^ and as if 
.they were specified word for word^ 
iii- 

Her majesty the empress-queen promises and 
engages to guaranty and d^nd all the king- 
doms, slates, provinces, and demesnes, actuayily 
possessed in Europe by his most christian ma- 
jesty, as well in her own name as on behalf of 
her successors and heirs widiout excepdon, 
against the attacks of evei^ power, and for ever* 
With the single exception, however, of the ac- 
tual war against England, and conformably to 
the convention or deed of neutrality concluded 
this day* 

IV. 

His most christian majesty Aia^mes pledged 
to her imperial majesfty, her successors, and heirs, 
according to the order of descent established in 
her family by the pragmatic sanction, to guaran- 
ty aikl defend agui|st the MXtuks of all powers^ 
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and for ever, the kingdoms, stisites, atid •'domi- 
nions actually possessed by her in Europe, with* 
out exception. 

/: .; . . V. 

As a coniequ^nce of this reciprocal guaranty, 
the high contracting powers invariably agree in 
s^ch measures &s may appear the best calculated 
fbr the preservitiott of peace; and should the 
states of either be threatened with ihvsLsion, they 
will, in order to prevent such invasion, act as 
mediators in the most efficacious manner. 

VI. 

^ But as their promised mediations nSay not 
have the desired effect, their majesties enter int5 
a mutual engagement, from the present period, 
to assist each othef' with a* cbrps of twenty-four 
thousand men, in case either should be attacked, 
byniiy poT^er or under any pretence, the present 
war between- England 'and -France being alone 
dccqpfted-. '^ f' ' .' 

'- Tbc^-coipt of "aids «hall ^ consist ef eighteen 
thousand infantry and six thousand cavalry. 
These shall begin their -mterch in six weeks, or 
at the lateffr,'tW<yri6onth9| After being called^ for 
by 'the high cbrittaciSngfbwer, whose possessions 
rfia)^ be attacked* or' 'threltened with invasion: 
The troops in" question ^hall be kept up at^the- 
ex*pettt(i ol^tfie hi^ conrfactki'g poWer te #h©m 



they belong. The power who receives* their 
assistance shall afford them winter-quarters ; but 
the party who requires assistance shall be at 
liberty to demand an equivalent in money in- 
stead of the stipulated number of men, which 
money shall be paid in species mondily, and the 
amount fixed, without any further demand on 
either side, or on any pretext, at eight thousand 
imperial florins for each thousand infantry, and 
twenty thousand florins for the same number o£ 
cavalry. 

VHI. 

Her inagesty the empress^ueen, and his^ ma- 
jesty. thenkiAg of France are at liberty to concur 
in in^tiiig Qther powers to ^ter into this defen^ 
sive treaty.' 



Stipulations of the Treaty of Alliance ^ Offensive and 
Defensive^ between the Empress^ Maria The- 
resa, /3f«^ Lewis XV., signed at Versailles^ on 
the 2>^th of December, ^75^9 by Count de Sta- 
REMBERG, in the Name of the Empress^ and in 
that of the King, by the Duke of Choiseul. 

ARTICLE I. . 

The empress and the king confirm the treaty 
of the ist of May, 1756, which forms the basis 
of the present convention^ 



II. 

'The auxiliaries stipulated by that treaty, of 
eighteen thousand infantry^ and six tholisand 
cavalry, shall be furnished to Austria by France, 
during the actual war, in men, or money, at the 
option of the empress* 

III. 

The supply in money shall be paid by tweWe 
instalments, month after month. It is rated at 
three million four hundred thousand florins 
a-year. 

IV. 

The treaty of Stackholm, between Austria, 

France, and Sweden, is ratified. Ldoids XVI 

engages to pay Sweden the subsidy, which the 

empress and the king had agreed to pty ctfn« 

jointly. 

V. 

The king undertakes the payment of the 
Saxon troops^ which are ta be under the orders^ 
of the empress-queen. 

VI. 

Austria and France engage to procure indem-^ 
nifications and satisfaction to the king of Poland, 
elector of Saxony ; as also the restoration of his 

^tates. 

The king is bound to send a hundred thou- 
sand men into Germany, for the defence of the 
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Austrian Low-countries, and that of the states 
cf the empire, against the king of Prussia and 
his allies* 

VIII. 

It having been found necessary, for the secu- 
rity of the coasts of Flanders, that Ostend and 
Nieuport should be garrisoned by France, this 
trust remains confirme4 during the war, without 
prejudice to the rights of sovereignty belonging 
to the empress^ 

And the king, notwithstanding, promises to 
restore the above two places, even prior to a 
peace with England, if a separate clause, to this 
effect, be made in the treaty* 

X. 

The empress shall possess the sovereignty of 
the countries, which may be wrested from the 
king of Prussia on the Lower Rhine : but the 
revenues of those countries shall belong to the 
king,widi the exception of forty thousand florins, 
destined to defray the administration of them. 

XI. 

ThJ contracting parties engage to bring to an 
4imicable settlement all such disputes, as may 
arise between them ; and those which are pend- 
ing relative to Lorraine, and the boundaries of 
the Low*countriest 



Hi 

xn. ,. ' 

. Fi^cie engages to exert every effort during the 
war, as well as during the negotiations for peaccji 
in order to procure from Prussia the cession of 
Silesia^ and of the cpunty of Glatz^ to ho: ma- 
jesty the empress-queen. — ^The kiag engages^ 
before-hand, to malte France the guarantee 
between Austria and Prussia. This condition is 
the sine qua mn of all the treaties concluded, and 
of such as may be concluded. 
xui. 
The contracting parties engage to naisA: no 
peace, or truce, but in conjunction. The. king 
ehgages to make neither peace nor trace of any 
kind with England, without stipulating^ thatiie 
will do every thing in his power to induce 
Prussia to grant the empress honourable terms ; 
or, at least, without exacting from the English a 
promise, that they will no longer assist the king 
of Prussia. On her side, the empress engages 
to make neither peace nor truce with Prussia, 
but on the same conditions. 

XIV. 

The treaty of Westphalia is ratified. Sweden 
, IS invited to accede to the present treaty. 

XV. 

\ The empress renounces her right to the 
reversion of the duchies of Parma^ Placencia^r 
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9ii4 Guastalla, in £ayour .of the male descend* 
;witsof the infant don Philip. Tlje event o{ the 
i^xtinfution of the male line i$ an exception. . 
xyi. . 
TTie parties engage to aid die duke of Parma 
in inducing the king of the two Sicilies to settle 
the or^er of sygcesiion to that kingdom. 

XVII. 

The king of France promises to induce the 
king of Naples to cede to the emperor the 
cbiBi$ on thp allodial possessions of the two 
|iou§es of Medjcis and Farnese. . 

XVIII, 

The infant, duke of Parma, is to renounce his 
figlits and claims to the allodial possessions and 
towns of^Bro;zzolo and Sabionnetta, A sine 
gud non condition of the renunciation made by 
the empress of his right of reversion^ clamed 
hy her. 

XIX. 

France cfagages tb eftipby it»i influence in 
causing the archduke Joseph tp be elected king 
of the Romans. 

XX. 

Fr^ce and Austria will concert measures in 
favour of a prince of Saxony, in c^se of an elec-» 
tion for a king of Poland* - . ♦' 

XXI. 

Thp empress having agreed with Ac duke of 
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Modena, to marry the atchduke Leopold tRrith 
the princess of Modena, and wishing to obtsun 
of the emperor and the empire the survivorship 
of the feudal inheritance of Modena in favour 
of Leopold, on condition that the states of 
Modena shall never be united to the main pos- 
sessions of the house of Austria :— the klhg of 
France promises to promote this measure by his 
good offices, 

XXII. 

The emperor, Russia, Sweden, and Polaid, 
shall be invited to accede to the present treaty. 
(The remainder relates to diploms^tic fprma* 
Uties,) 



-^ 
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JBittD OP THft FIUST YO^UM«* 



T. Davispn, 
Wljite-Friars. 
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